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PREFACE 


Tire Gkeecs ATimrDB to death and their viewi trn the postibiltt)' 
of an after life h^vc heat undcijisndably po|nikr lubjcctj with 
scholars of Grech civilisation and nji^oti for as ion^ as Classical 
antiguity has been studied. Over the last century cxcavatioa has 
icvcalcd new soutoci of iiilortiiation on these tiiTj rr ts, and rli r*r 
Kurcei have been partially exploited—only partially, became the 
iDtcreits and idiom of die arcliaeolog^ist and the stnd^t of religion 
have seldom been at one. In Sict axcLtooh^’ can add little to o«r 
undentandlng of what the Greeks ihan^fii about dcaik This it 
best expressed by their wiitcn. It can celt us a very great deal about 
what they JiJ abom deatli. In this, as in other ftcldx, the marrrial 
cvidaicc lupplements die literary evidence without always 
duddaiiiig it Dot we cm at least now give a iairJy cotnpiehctmve 
aixomit of burial practices at (lidefenr periods and places in die 
Greek world, mul we can anempt to undertiand the piccttrci of 
ftincrary rites whidi appciar on vases and in sculpture. The value 
of this evidence o that it can bedoscly dated and located, wlule the 
remarb of andent authors may be itnprccite in these tcipcm, or 
may be incomplete since their aim was goicnlly to explain or 
comment on a partiiruUr point and nor to describe a whole ccio- 
mony, Wliere Ute sources arc med we tiavc tried to be sutc that 
they relate to die period we arc icudying. Tlic limitation of all dm 
cridcncc is tkii, while it tells us the Greeks did, our under* 
standing of why they did it has to depend on what we learn 
from otiter sources or our inugimuion. 

The material cvidcrux has nor been ignored bi the past, hut tt 
hai not been systematically ooUcetetL An exhaustive accauut of 
Greek burials lies beyond die ponible ipope of a voFunte tn this 
series and beyond the mtcntioits of the aiuhurs. Too much that is 
relevant b still madcijuiitcly published and the spate of new 
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cviiicdcc nukes ^ definitive study tmpoesibtc- We have attempted, 
then, to give a survey of Greek burial practices so 6ir as they can 
be understood from tite evidence of excavation, the study of 
ancient rcpnsaititions and of ancient authors and intcriptious. 
We have not gone out of our way to draiv detailed deduaions 
&om this studv ahoui Greek views on the alter life, hut others 
may hud it a useful source for suck speculation. Nor have we 
dwelt upon the art history of die tomb monuments and offcrini^. 
We iiavc, however, tried to indicate svJut is likely to be of service 
to the archaeologist or liistoiian, and we believe that a full account 
of Greek btirb] practices will take any student of Greece as iar on 
the way to understanding Greek views about death as a study of 
their poets atid philosophers. 

The plan we have adopted for the book « one which, we hope, 
presents the evidence in a way in W'hicli it can tnost easily be used. 
A major part is devoted to the burial customs of Athens and 
Attica. This is bocausc the Atdc cemeteries arc the best known and 
best publislicd in all periods, because all relevant vase representa- 
tiom arc Athenian, and because the literary evidence is dominantly 
concerned widi Athens. The continiiits' of this account would 
have been impaired if the vct)- divmc and less complete 

evidence from ilie rest of Greece liad been considered widi U, 
It has meant, howevee; that the opcnhig cliaptci^ are rather 
severe!jr accliacologiraJ tti their cotitdst, and the general reader 
may only begin to rcccpivtc rhe Athens of Iiistoriajtti poets and 
familiar works of art with the chapters on the Archaic and ClassH 
cal periods. In the second pan of die book the evidence &om 
Greece oiitsidc Attica is discussed, more by subject than period^ 
and always ividi ?uimmry tcfcrcnce to Auica, Here it has been 
possible to take a broader view of some aspects of the subject 
sucii as grave offerings, art, cpitaplis and historical problcnis. 

The chronological limits should perhaps bcjustificcL The Btamt 
Age is omirted, not because we do not believe dial the M ycotacam 
were Greeks, but because Bronze Age funeral practice is a funda* 
isumtally different and wholly arcliacologicaJ subject The Bmjuc 
Age buriak of Attica arCt however, discusied. and the problems 
of the transition to the Iron Age. Roman Greece too h omitted 
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because; although Hellenistic practices died harJL ihccc art many 
new features relevant radier to Greece 31 a Ronuui province or to 
Chrisdatitcy. Topd^aphicaily we Iiavc conbned ouncLvcs to the 
Aegean and, sdccttvcly, to the farther flung Greek kingdoms of 
the Hellenistic world. Greece outside Athens is tzeat^ in less 
deoil than Athens herself, and Greek colonia sununarily and 
always with an eye to comparisons widt liomeland customs. The 
Notes ace mainly bibliographical, supplemented by a SeJecr 
Gazetteer of cemeteries ou&ide Attica. 

Or Kurcc is mainly responsible for the first part of ihe hook, and 
a mote detailed account of some subjects will appear in her study 
of Athenian white-ground rMytfioi. Mr Boardman is mainly 
responsible for the second part of the book, but dure has been full 
collaboration in the final preparation of all chapters. The subject 
is a vast one, requiring now a variety of specialist studies. We 
hope to have indicated how illuminating it can be. We hope too 
that excavators will tackle cemeteries with more its view than 
bones, pots and jewellery: dte {'titidpal obstacles in this study 
have been incomplete excavation and itudcqQatc publication. 
Weapolt^iac for ^ omissions and gedctalmtions; in such a book 
they are inevitable. 


SumttKr^ If JO 


D.CK. 

J.B. 


When the FunaaU pyue was out, anti the last valedictron ovet* 
men took a tasting adieu o£ dvHr interred Friends, tittle expecting 
the curiosity of fiuute ages should comment upon tlidr adics, 
and liavisig no old experience of the duratioii of their Rcltques, 
held no opinion of such aftcr-considcrations. 

Sit Thomas Browne t ffyir/ci/aplijfl or Urnc-BafhU (1658) 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION; FROM 
BRONZE AGE TO IRON AGE 

Btii u'kf r/w fat ofkii htmeSf 

^fim Aj? i> fc k htied? whit k^h 
fki OracU of hit u^s^ tff n'Artfer tltey 
dtt to k sattiarJ? 

TriE PEiajoD IK AfiGSAK prcliiitory wc liavc omim: to call 

the MycrcnacaiL Age can sttve aa no more tiian s brief mirodninicni 
10 our leiuly of Greek biirid praedees. The moniuncntal rombi 
and ihcir treasures have been described many Nor can ivc 

trace the lineage of the Greeks of the historical pei-bd; we can 
only attmnpt to assess die legacy which the Mycenaeans left^ 
not to their way of life hut to their way of deadL 
Although the transimssion of the ^Myocttican heritage* to 
historic Greece b by no means beyond tjuestion, there is evidau^ 
in Bronisc Age Greece for crematinTir for single tuhumatiou graves^ 
for burial m simple and in luied pits, and for die use of grave 
nurkccs—all of them cbaractccisTk also of later practice, 
Moiiimicrital tItM and rock-cut chatuher tomb^, whidi have 
been found throughout tbc M>Txnacan world, sheltered die dead 
and his "fiinhly^ Vases, some of which probably once coiicaincd 
offerings of food and Jrixik, weapons, jeweller)', and objects 
of Zca eertam signifiemee like iatnps and scales^ could accompatiy 
the dead, who lay on the floor of the chamber in a simple pitx 
or, Iks frequently^ on a bier or in a coifiu of wood* or in a clay 
sarcophagus* Despite the care with which the Mycenararu 
fumi^cd their dead, ii is clear that they were not ctoubictl by 
them. Tombs were opened, the previous burials were inov<?d 
aside, sommmes even despoiled of ducir oSermgs, and after fires of 
ftuTtigariun and purificaliun, another Myccttansn was laid id resr. 
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The 'cult of the Jead'. once a generally acccpenl aspect of 
Mycenaean religion, has become un^hionable m recent scholar*- 
ship. An excavator of Mycenae cotiduded that 'tlur cult of the 
dead, either in hotwur of the conmioii man or of the mighty 
pnnccs and kings, did not exist in Mycenaean times'. The material 
remains of the *culr^ are not, it seems, conneeted with a ritual 
act which w'os repealed at prescribed iticcrvaii, but a sUigte 
rite which W'as executed during the act of burial. Pits in the 
chamber Hoot and nicJics in die j/mnwi of die tombs received the 
remains of chtldicn at of previous burials, not sacrifices and 
oBhtings. Fires fumigated and purifiixl die rhambci in preparation 
for another interment, but there were no sacrificial pyxes. The 
material evidence from Mycenaean graves indicates the perfor-- 
nmtcc of rites at tlie time of burial, like die offering of gifts and 
libatious, but there is rto dear evidence fur a 'cult of the dead’ 
tended at regular irtijcrvals in a prescribed manner. It has been 
argued that ‘duirc is defini te evidence proving the existence of 
a cult of the dead .., in post-Mycenacan tituia', but the evidence 
from the post-Mycctiacajt period has not yet received careful 
study. 

The discovery of monumental tboioi and chamber tombs must 
have amazed the Greeks of die liistoric period. The standard of 
workmanship and the advanced knowledge of die storiEunason’s 
ait which their ’ancestors' had attained were indeed remarkable. 
And it is not at all surprising that men stood in aw^c of die monu¬ 
ments, when dtey came upon diem. Sometimes the tombs were 
reused, as in Knossos, Reuse of earlier graves was. in fact, common 
m cemeteries of ancient Greece in almost all periods. But often 
the tombs svcTc IioiiomeJ with the deposit of offerings, more 
votive than funerary. A similar mark of respect b the erection of 
endosure walls around cgtrlicT graves—a practice attested in 
Greece at least as early as the Geometric period. From ihb period 
too intrusion into ati earlier grave was expiated by placing an 
ofTcring in it. 

Before these marks of respect and piety arc taken for evidence 
of a 'cult of the dead*, we must bear in mind the lapse in time 
bctss’ccn die burial and the bringing of gifts, the uncertain character 
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of the ofTcringj, tlic irregular toidattce <tf die gfave* aud tht 
general lack of evidcjicc llwt my cull act was repeated. In view of 
the archacologicd evidence and in the light of our presenr know* 
ledge of Greek buml customs, the 'cult of the dcad^ in the Jiittoric 
period, as in the Myccnacait Age, is mewt mscctndy attested That 
tlitae impressive nionumcnts later became a.^£socUt]^ with legend¬ 
ary history h, howevo'* cttmcly reasonable. 

By tile md of the thirteenth century most of the Myocnacan 
palace sites had been razed. Athens and a few other areas escaped, 
but the bulwarks of the Mycenaean realm had fHIen^ An in- 
evitable result of the ftagmeiited polidcal situation, and one which 
tlie archaeologist can observe^ b the ^niultiplkity of regional 
ceramic vamriom'* More fundanumtal aspects of Mycenaean 
crvilizaiioii^ like manner of dress, buria] customs^ and the use 
of tetracotta Hgiucs, ramincd unchanged. 

We do not know whether die devastation was the work of 
S^ssal kings' who had rben in revolt or of foreign in vadm. The 
lack of non-Mycaiacan objects at dicse sites suggests dtJier chat 
die invaders did nor settle or diat die do'astaiion was not the work 
of foreigners. After the dcstnictioii of the palace sites there was 
apparently a movement of peoples to tess accessible and more 
easily defensible areas. Akhough neither the precise line of destruc¬ 
tion nor die pattern of depoptdation can be determined with 
ceiminty at prcsoir, there b an influx of people iu Achaia, along 
the Atgcan-lacing coasts of Attica and the Pcloponncsti and iti 
Euboea at Lefkandi. Many of these "refuge centres' sheltered a 
sizeable numlw of people of Mycttiacan tmlmre who engaged in 
trade with other centres in die blanib and die western coast of 
Asia Minor, in a period of relative stability dm ^miniature 
Mycenaean Jfceine' ctyoyed a degree of prosperity, and sooie graves 
of die period are ridi in dtacictcristic Mycenaean offerings and 
exotic eastern impom. Trade continuiaJ and ^mc sites flourished, 
buc die uniformity of the Mycenaean Age s-vas no more and the 
pfosperirs' w-hich the k^htc enjoyed was sJiort-livecL 

Sonu.^ time after die middle of the twelfth ecntiuy Myccine Siad 
suf&Tcd a fatal WoWp Tkr people who conrimicd to live on the 
citadel mjidc tto attempt to rebuild, and then generally low 
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standard of living b indicated by their simple potter)'— 
Granary Class. Tlw fiiul desTruction of Mycenae b generally 
considered the end of Mycenaean civilization. In the period 
which follows there b achange in the type of burial, the characna'- 
irtic Mycenaean day figurines disappear, and a ceramic sty’le b 
developed which b a debased version of the Granary Class. The 
transition from tile end of the Bronze Age to die beginning of the 
Iron Age is idll for us a dark age, with many problems unsolved— 
many doubtless insoluble. Two bear directly upon the Greek 
rites of dcatfi—one b the use of the pit grave, the otlicr is the rise 
of the Pfotogcometric Sty'Ic of pottery. 

EanlHcut graves, lined and covered with slabs ofstotie, arc often 
called cists because of their box-'Iike shape. Single inhumitioii iti a 
lined pj[ of dib sore had been the standard grave type throughoui 
die Middle Brome Age and the lined pit b thought by some to 
have been a Middle Bronze Age form which was tciniroduccd into 
Greece at the very end of the Bronze Age by iiitmsive peoples. 
Hosvcvcr, recent cxcavarJoiis have contirmcd tisc use of thb 
grave type in certain areas in die Mycenaean period, down to 1200 
BC, and the 1 (timber of single mhumation graves, compared with 
the better known Mycenacsm practice of multiple burial in 
charuher tombs and tltotoi, is much larger rbsti was once diought. 
At Argos die number of single inhumation pit graves was 
sufHcicntly large to convince the excavators that this medicxl of 
burial was far from exceptional in die Mycenaean world. 
Fuitcrary practices in die pit graves appear riot to have dilfered 
&om those in the chamber tombs and tfte(oL 

In addition to the cbt graves found in burial grounds where 
diamber tombs and iltalai predominated, tlicrc arc at least two 
large sub-Mycaiacan cemeteries which were composed almost 
exclusively of pit graves: on the bland of Salamb and in the 
Athenian Kcranieikos. These have no thuhi and no chamher 
tombs, no Mycenaean day figurines and no Mycenaean dress 
ornaments. Both cemeteries have lined and unlincd pits and grave 
offerings with possible northern coiiiiccdom. Both ccmcicrics 
have a large number of graves in which there arc no ofierings. 
Tile non-Myccnacan type of burial and the absence of charac- 
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tcrisdc Myccna:^ offerings hive suggested either ah mvisior) of 
tion-MycducAUS or die emergence of a servile class. Ncidier 
can be provEtt ilthotigh a strong cue bu been made for tito 
arrival in Greece of people from die tiorth-wat, who were 
characterized hy dicir use of cist graves. In an stuJysis of the 
skeletal remains from some of the graves a tiorthcm element was 
iccognizc J, but at present the question of a new people an d of tlicir 
erigin remains open. Another possible indication that these were 
newcomers burying in cisB is the location of cemeteries ovci 
earlier Mycenaean settlements. But north of Greece cremattoti 
and iim-fidds were dominant in ceiitiAl Europe throughout the 
Late Bronze Age and the recent cxcavapon of inhumation burials 
in cists in Epirus does not noccssarily provide evidence for die 
‘origin’ of grave type or of its possible introduction into 
Greece. 

There is a simpler cscpianation of the pit grave problem: die 
grave is perhaps not a new* form introduced dom outside, but a 
reassertion of the well-known Middle Bronze Age form which 
liad never been totally displaced fay the more elaborate t!n^loi 
and ebamber tombs. In favour of this iiiterpretation is the persist¬ 
ence of Mycenaean dements, even if debased, in die ceramic styles 
of Greece and of a considerable part of the Acgcait world. 

Argos appears to have suffered less fixim destruction than 
its ndgbbouri at the end of the thirtcemh century, and here ilierc 
is contmuiw. At Perau on the castcro coast of Attica finds from 
the cemetery' indicate eastern trade connections aiid a period of 
some prosperity. Perati is linked to the islands by its pottery and 
by die presence of cremation graves, known also at taiysos on 
Rhodes, and Langada on Kos. 

Cremation had beai hy no means unknown in Gtseoe before 
diis. There arc a very few possible crcmatioits from the Middle 
Bronze Age atid seatteted eaiamples from die earlier Mycenaean 
period. The extensive Mycenaean cemetery* at Perati lias yielded 
both chamber toml» and cremation graves, some of which 
can be dated by the presence cl seal stones and scarab. Cremation 
was an established practice in prts of the Near East and its 
appearance in Greece in associaiion with ot^ccts of Levantine 
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origin is not altogether surprtring. The introduction of crenu* 
tion TO die Greek tnainland sccnvi to Have been gradnaT, Ac 
Argos, Perari, in dtc Atkcnian Kerameiko! and on die Ulaml of 
SaUntis tome aemiiuoni was practised concurrently with in- 
humarioD without any apparent distinction in rites. The assQcia<- 
tioii of cremation graves with eastern trade lus been noted and 
links with Troy VI have been suggcsiedL It is, hov,xvcr, important 
to bear in mind that at approximately the same time crcmaiions 
were replacing inhumations in barrovi? throughout central 
Europe. 

Cremation graves of die posi-Myccnaean period m Athens 
and on the bland of Salamis, at Lefkandi in Euboea and at Argos 
are secondary, diat is die actual burning of die corpse did not 
take place in the grave. An excavaced pii acconimodatoJ the aih 
urn wliich was covered witli earth and probably marked by a 
low mound. Tids type of crcniatioii grave inaugurated a method 
of burial wintdi waj dominant for well over a century in Attica, 
bur iti ihc ArgoKd cEematiou rcfuamcd relatively uncommon. 
However, the chronology of the graves from Athens and Salamb 
on the one hind and the ArgoHd on die other, and thetenniiiology 
of the ceramic styles a.ssociatcd widi them, remain a source of 
controversy. 

By the middle of the cicvcndi century die Proiogeomctric 
style had emerged. We do not know if the style evolved from the 
bub-MycHi.'Mau* of the Argolid or if it was created iit Acticai 
whctliCT there was one point of origin or wlietber similar styles 
developed iitdependcntJy in other areas like Thes^y, Proto* 
geometric pottery displays regional characccrbtict, but a untfbrm 
technique and style—o. uniformity wjiich reficaed a more stable 
period when conununicatiom were restored and regional isolation 
was coming to an end. There b some uniformity io burial 
practicca also, with only occasional examples of the continued 
use of ibohi or chamber torabs iit die Bronre Age manner—in 
Getc, Thessaly, at Delphi, and in Messenia where we would have 
expected a total break. Inhumation rcniaiited the prcfcroicc of 
much of the Greek world, but in Athens and Crete cremation 
became the dominant practice, and, as tlie Protogeomctric 
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period |asscs, wc begin to dhocm in the Greek cities that iur* 
dividualicy in the orcAtmidUC of burials and grave construction 
which will occupy us titudi in latcf chapten. Greece had entered 
the Iron Age. 

Tire archaeological evidenoe wc have reviewed is the stuff of 
prehistory—bones, stones and pots. We have no written descrip- 
tioiis of a Mycenaean burial, but there is one aspect of funerary 
procedure common to both prciistoric and historic Greece 
TOt iirh WC ran iiivestigaic from reprcscntatiojial evidence the 
lament for the dead. 

Painted clay sarcophagi of the end of the Bronac Age irom 
Tanagra in Bocotia liavc represemarions of mourners (Fig. i). 


Ffj'. i Mytxaacm maitrrurs paMtti 
on 


They appear either singly or in prooesnon, raising both hinds to 
their heads. The rendering of llie pose and gesture is sc^matic. 
but immediately rccognimblc as that of the moumets shown at 
the bier and around the grave on Geometric vises. Atdi^ 
clav plaques and vases, and on while-ground tekylfm of tire 
period. The scene on one sarcophagus, recently found, 
shows two women pladrig a body within a sarco^tagus. 

Cby figurines are charactciistic Mycenaean offering?, both 
funerary and votive. Tow ards the esul of the Bronze Age a 
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vaiiacioi i on the wdl-known stauidiag godtless hgurc is developed 
with both hands placed on the head. Ute clay moumeis of the 
Geometric and Archaic periods tepcat the gesture virtual!)' 
unchanged. So far the Mycenaean mourners Iiave been found in 
Attica at Perati, on Naxos at Kamini, and on Rhodes at LtJysos— 
sites wliich have been considered centres of the ‘miniature 
Mycenaean kolw*^ At these sites there are dumber tombs, offer¬ 
ings of a similar lurure and, except on Naxos, definiic crcnutioii 
graves. The tciracottas from Fccati and Ldysos stood in groups of 
three and four on the rims of Baring bowls—a type of vessel 
occurring in graves as early as tlie Middle Brmue Age in Crete, in 
clay or metal bur without %ure atuchmenc. It continues to be 
found in nuinland graves of the historic period. Some have been 
found with their oi^nal contents of food and this to have 
been their main use. 

The lament &r the dead remained an cssaitia! part of Greek 
Amcrary procedure. A more lasting embodiment of grief for a 
lost loved one—a paintuig on a sarcopliagus, or pii a vase, or a 
day mourner figure—accompanied the dead whose &inily bad 
performed the burial witli the honoured funerary lamait. 




ATHENS AND ATTICA 


CHAPTER 11 

THE END OF 
THE BRONZE AGE 


TRADmONALLY THE KHJIfDHl of AtllCJlS was TbcscUS who, OH tllC 
death of lii* father Acgcos, scttfcd all the residents of Atti« in 
one dfy* Bm Adiens tad an earlbr history which mymobgy 
alludes to and archacolog)^ is discovering. In such a record die 
evidence from buriats»jmportani and, although our mam interest 
in this lection » not with the Bronze Age, but Alliens, it n 
nccesiaty to review bciefly the earlier evidence, since both c 
topography and typ« of bWial are rdevant to wliai comes later. 

It b with the full Mycenaean period of the Late Bronze Age 
that we discern Athats as a drj' and begin that wcord ot li^ 
cemeteries which can be traced without break into the Hclienistic 
period. Initially the city svas the Acropolis and its dopes, cv'cntu- 
ally extending north and west beyond the pmpatoj road whi^ 
followed the foot of the Acropolis, In tlic thtctccntli century its 
‘Cyclopacin’ walk were bnili- Wltcn die threat of att^k came 
die northern cotrance to the citadel, which led up the 

ptripaiot in a relauvety easy ascent, was no lonpr satis^ory. 
The path and die entrance were blocked and new drfcnccs 
were dirowti op. On the site of the old aicxml a few small houses 
were built, but growing msocurity fotced ihc ^biants to 
abandon their new homes and to move inside the Acro^ln. 
After building an uuderground reservoir to ensure a supply ot 
water during attack, die Athenians withdrew within ttoir 
aitd prepared for the worst. But Adieus wai spared and c uii 
ground reservotr went out of use, altlio^ the jwple continued 
to occupv the citadel. There "was still a tixling ot insecurity- 
In the lower towm buriab had begun in the area west of the 
Aeropolh in Ihn Bmnn: AgJ! (Mnp n). The nnm^ of UK 
Bronze Age gravo. their situation aiiid the contmued use of the 
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liJid for burials over a long period of time, tiiat tha was a 

cemetery at least as early as tlie Myceiiaeaii period for one group 
of Athtniaiis, A western site for a cemetery was pR^rared in a 
number of Mycenaean towns, and in Athens the land west of tiie 
Acropolis remained a major burial ground in the historic period. 

In Mycenaean Attica the chamber tomb is the commonest grave 
type. There arc some ihtiliti, but none has been found in Athens 
and die soft rock of the lower slops of die Arciopagos and 
Kolonos Agoraios was better suited to die construction ofchambcr 
tombs, groups of which were found throughout the Agora. 
Recently a chamber tomb was discovered south of the Acropolis, 
near the llissos River. 

lu Athens itself single rnhumation in simple pits is the second 
principal form of burial. The grave is generally nothing more than 
a rectangular shaft cut into the rock or dug out of the earth, the 
sides of which arc roughly vertical. Unlike the chamber tombs, 
pit graves were nor regularly opened for tcuse. GeneraUy the 
offerings were fower and mote modest, but it docs not necessarily 
follow chat the distiiiction vrai one of class or wealth, and some pit 
graves arc richer dun chamber tomh burials. Pit graves arc 
sometinics found very dose to chamber tombs and initially some 
association may have been intended, but many have been found 
in areas where no chamber wmbi arc known. 

Outside Athens scsteral Mycenaean sites Iiavc betm found in the 
Attic country-side (Map i). It seems that the Mycciiacui cemeteries 
on the west coast of Attica went out of use in an advanced stage 
of the Late Bronac Age and that subsequendy the cast coast 
enjoyed a higher level of material culture, while the west tost 
jomc of its population and may have been pardy abandoned. 
Further c.vcavarion might, however, alttir diis picture. 

fn Attica diare are fliohi, cljatulier tombs, pits, both lined and 
unlitrcd, crcmaiiort burlab, and pits with short tifwnai, at present 
known only from Pcraii. The tJiohi of Maratlion, Menidi and 
Thorilcos liavc yielded ojlcritigs cl gold, silver, ivory and obsidian, 
as well as pottery. The horw burial at Marathon, where two men 
were buried in the djulos and two horses were carefully laid out in 
the JfPirwf, IS unique in Attica. 


CHAPTER III 


THE EARLY IRON AGE 

Timr, attJ 

h\fth ai kHt M mftfcf ^sit 

kMk yfi rtf« trthwr monaitKnis* 

$trB~AlYCfNAEAN (iSTH-MTH CENTURIES DC} 

Thebe abb two urge groups of gwncs whose pottery has been 
assigned to the sub-Myccnaean style. They have been motioned 
in connoctiou with the problem of cstahliihing the relative date 
foe ceramic styles of Attica and the Argolid at the end of the 
Uronze Agp, Oue group is tlic ‘Arsenal Necropolis' an (he bland 
of Sakmis, the other ii die Tompeiou Cemetery' in the Athenian 
Kcraoieikos, each witJi more than one hundred biirUk The for¬ 
mer group has never bear published in foil, the latter is well- 
puhlidtcd and forms the nuclcnis of any study of sub-Myctnaesm 

burials. ^111 

The ‘Pompcion Cemetery’ lay to the tvett of the Classical 

Agora and Acropolis, on the north bank of the Ihidanos stream 
fMap 5). As in die Myceoaean p«iod there were burials in the 
atea of die later Agora, prinurily on dte dopes of die Arciopagos 
and on Kolonos Agoraio®, the lull which was to mark its western 
boundarj' (Map 2). But in dre area of the later Pompeiou the 
fint buriali Site |Kwt-Myccii 3 tcatu 
In other ports of Athens there arc a few burials of this date; 
north of the Acropolis near the site of the Uier Adumian Gate; 
south of the peribohs of die Olympicioii. in the Und hounded 
by the llissos River; and on Eiechthcion Street, in die area of die 
later HaUdian Gate, where a siib-Myccnaean grave lay beneath the 
foundation of an enclosure erected in tlic Classical period. The 
position of liac grave indicates diat die builders of the endomn: 
(pcrifolw) were aware of earlier graves, but were uncertain 
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of the location. On iln; Acropolb iisdf there were fo artcen 
graves—cists of :anall dimtiisSoiis—one probably the gf ave of an. 
adidtt the others almost cettamly of cliilcirtiu 
Gfaves in tijc Pompdon and A-rscnal cemeteries appear to lave 
been bid our according to a pbii. The Sabnus graves by side by 
side ill seven row? and the Pompdon graves also by close together 
in roughly parallel rows, McfCp however^ the original plan was not 
earned through and bter graves on the periphery arc irregubr. 
The lub-Mycetticau graves were roughly rectaDgular sbaf^ 
cui into earth or bed-roefc. The pnneipJe of burial—inhumation 
in a shaft—was the same in almost all eases and only the method of 
construction varied The most carefully constructed type and the 
one which is most charaetcristK: of the period is the sJab^luicd 
arid covered pie—tlic cist. All four rides of rhg ihait were lined 
witli Slone sbbi set lenically to supjport cover slabs. There were 
niorinally two or three slabs on each of the long sides and one on 
each end with small stones in die interstices. These sub-Mycenaiisan 
cisrs diflTcr from tho$c of the Mldillc Uronze Age in their liixgct 
dimensions^ and while Middle Bromc Age burials were con¬ 
tracted, tlie sub-Myccnaean drad by on their backs fully extended. 
Some Salamk vases appear to he stylistically carlici: than die 
Kerameikos vases and the posirion of the dead in the Sabmis graves 
also suggests an earlier date; a somewhat cxintracied position 
required by the modest dimctisions of the shaft 
Sometimes die burial shaft was not lined with large tbbs, 
butead ledges, cidier cut into the sides of the shaft or buik up 
with small stones^ supported cover sbbs^ but die graves are the 
same size as the cists* Shafts cut out of the rock often lacked a 
stone li n i n g- A third type of grave had neither side nor Dcivcr 
sbbi, and die dead by in a simple shift which wit gcticially 
shallower and smaller* These graves served adults and children* 
There was probably a protective cover of wood or perhaps even 
a woodoj coffin, hut all maces luve disappcarol 
Tlie ordcrlj' arrangement of gravia in the Pompdon ami Arsenal 
cemeterks suggeiTS dac there was some method of marking the 
grave, bm no markers have been foLuitL There was a mail layer 
of stones Imped over two graves in the Pompeion cemetery, 
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one ^ inhimudon, the other a ciraudofl, and the cxcaLvaeors 
dioughi dut die$c were origimlly pan of nurking mounds. 

Inhumation was standard method of hiinal, Ctemarion 
which had. been lucd rarely for burials in Attica in the Mycenaean 
period, gradually became better cstabluhed, and in die Salamu 
necropolis there were two cremations, in rhe Pompcion three. 
The crematioiii were iocondary—thc actual burning look place 
eisewherc, and the collected ashes were deposited in a vessel 
which stood iu a roughly drcnlar pit, its sides revetted with stone^ 
and covered by a slab or a layer of small stones, A coarse Jug was 
the ash um lor one of the Salamis cremations. All three of the 
Pompeiou urns went iicck-hajidlcd aniphorac, siatidlng in pits 
similar to the type described. The ncck-iiandlcd amphora was 
known in the bronze Age, but its great period of popularity as an 
ash um came duriug the Protogcometric and Ceometne periods. 
Recent excavations in Athens have produoed more creiiution 
burials of the sub-Mycciiacan penod. Cremation, then, was not 
introduced suddenly, not was its appearance linked to the emer¬ 
gence of the Ptotogeometiit style. The presence of sub-Mycai* 
acan vases in cremation buriah, and the exjstencc of cremation 
graves among sub-MycenaL'an inhumaiioDS, contirm the gradual 
establishment of die practice and argue against a major change in 
the population. 

Grave oSecings were neither numerous nor spectacular (FJg. aj. 
Some graves liad none, others had a few piceei of poticcy, lyuig 
in the burial shaft, around the dead, or around the ash um. 
Oil 41 asks, stirrup-jars and kkjtkci were the most exjmmon, the 
lekyllioi becoming rtominant, espodatly in the Pompcion graves. 

Apart from pottery there is simple jewellery in some graves, 
usually of bronze. Dress £utcnin^ appear iu fivo forms—long 
straight pins and ciuvcd fibuiac or ‘‘safery-pins*. The bronze 
Jibuiae con turned die Mycenaean tradition, but die long straight 
pins arc new, and a northern fciture. Thetr appearance in pairs, 
one on eidicr shoulder nf the dead, who is noitnally a woman, has 
been associated with the introduetton of the Done prples. Small 
spirals for the Bngcr, car, or the hair, continued the Mycenaean 
practice, bur there ate also new forms. Ruigs have been found in 
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the graves of mm, women* md chilJrcti* but thej^ are most 
umntrom in the graves of wooicil In one of the Pomperon 
graves there were twenty rbigs, as many as three on a finger 
There is little ocher jewdlmy. 

mOtOCEDMBTiaiC (OTtt-lOTH CENTURIB^ BC) 

The Protogcometrie period heralds a new style of pottery and the 
gradual domimnee of cemation for adults. Graves whidi belong 
to the transitional stage have been fonnd in various pares of 
Athens* but are most numerous in the Keranieikos area (Map 
Here sulvMyccnacan graves liid been couccntraccd cm die uortL 
bank of the Eridanos stream, in the ^Pompeion Cctnetery\ 
Protogcomctrlc graves were most niLmerDus on the south side 
of the stteam, in an area approiciniatcly too m. west of the Pom- 
pcion hnxiak. The earliest graves on the south bank Lay in the 
easternmost part oi the aTca,dosest tothcsuh-'Mycctuean cemetery 
on the opposite bank, while graves in cite Tompeion Cemetery* 
wfudi have been assignctl to the tramitional and Early Proto* 
geometric period lay on the periphery to the north and wcsl 
There are transitiopal gracvcs known from ocher parts of Athens, 
generally from tlie same areas where sub^Mycctiaeaii bumh 
have been found (Map 2), Not Eir frenn the Keramdkos a large 
group of graves was found on KrbEi Street, the eirliest burials 
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being inhiunatioiis in cists arui cremations in ums of the sub- 
Mycctiacan style* The pccscncc of ctetmtions and objects of iron 
svidi vases of the suh-Mycaiacan style is of great importance for 
the question of die tnttoductioit of cremadon into Athens. 

Graves with vases dccontcd in the full Protogcometric 
stvle have been, found over a wider area of Athens than the sub- 
Myccnaeatl. but still the total number is small. Most arc diosc in 
die Kerameikos, tncudoned already. In the Agora burials were 
still made on Kolotios Agoraios and west of die Mephaistcion. 
In die ]iortli"Cciitial Agora, beneath the Temple of Arcs, a Proto 
geometric grave had been placed in the of a Mycaxacan 

chamber tomb, the simple shaft grave of a five year old child 
lying obliquely across it. Only one end of the shaft had cover slabs, 
i^nd around the burial a ring ot small stones had been carefully 
laid, as tf to mark die spot of ititcmiesit. In the upper fill of the 
chamber comb there were some sherds anti human boms, which 
the excavators identified as disturbed Protogcometric burials. 
A Protogcomciiic grave lay in the collapsed roof of another 
Mycdiacou chamber totnb, beneath die StOJ of Aualos, We 
mention these graves tn some detail since reuse of Mycenaean 
tombs in die historic period is often cited as evidence for a cult 
of the dead, but die Mycenaean and Protogcometric burials 
were separated in time by at least two hundred years and those 
who dug the Protogcontetric graves were either unaware of the 
earlier burials or intentionally disregarded diem* North of the 
Acropolis a Protogcomciric grave on Lykouigos Street is interest¬ 
ing, since the area was die site of a large Cbsstcol cemetery, just 
oimidc die Achamian Gate* Another large Classical auiicteiy’, 
outside the Diocliarian GatC'-^ihc area of modem Syntagma 
Square in central Athcii—lias yielded a few Piotogcoiiietric 
sherds, but these arc the only Protogeometric finds on the casiem 
side of the city. Shghdy west of SsTJtagim Square^ baieath the 
Metropolis Caihcdtal, there were two Protogeomciric graves and 
furtlicr ercavatioti in die area might reveal on earlier sequence of 
bunaliof which die Diochorian Gaicccmetety was i later extension. 

South of the Acropolis there were a number of groujra of 
Protogcometric graves. One lay on the slopes of the Acropolis. 
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between the Odeion of Hcrtides Atttciu and the Avenue of 
Dioiiysoj Aiciopagitikos. Further south on Erechtheion Sard 
anodicr gtoup lay an enclosure which had been ercctccl in 
die Classica] peri^ and on the Hill of the Muses a Proiogeotnecric 
grave was found. 

Frotogcomctric finds ovuside the city (Map i) arc not numcrom 
and the conccntratioji of the style bt Athens itself pcrfiaps reflects a 
continued feeling of insecurity and reluctance to inhabit less 
easily defensible areas. Tlie conditions which had encouraged the 
people of the coasts and plains of Attica to seek refuge in Athens 
at t^ end of the Dronze Age were, it sccins, still not sufficiently 
settled to favour return to the counttysidc. At Marathon there 
are a few btc Protogcotnccric graves from an otherwise Geo¬ 
metric cemetery and at Elcosb some Pcoingeomcttic ash urns 
ill lined and eos'cred pits were found in an early, largely un¬ 
published e?ccavat ion of the site. There are also some unpublished 
Wotogcomctric s^asea fiom Merenta which arc said to have been 
ashutm. 

At present the only cemetery known outsirlc Aduaa is, in fact, 
scarcely oorside the dry, at Nca [onia, a suburb about 7 km. from 
Atlicm on a tributary of the river Kepbisos, Graves of adults and 
children lay inside a curved wall, probably a ptriln/hs. The 
naiural situation of the cemetery—a rocky hillside by a river, 
probably along a major toad—lias been compared with that of the 
Ketameikos cemeteries and die types of burials and oHcrings are 
also similar. 

Tlic standard method of burial for diildmi was inhumation, 
for adulti cremaaon. Tlic cypts of grave arc basically those of the 
preceding period, but there is a general tendency tosvards simpler 
constmetion. The number of carcfiiUy coustrUCTcd cb» is small 
[/*/. i); a few had floors of small stones, but uulined and built-up 
pits art more common. In the latter ledges, either buiU up or cm 
out from tlic sides of the shaft, suj^rnd cover slabs, or wooden 
beams were laid over die dead. 

Cremation graves have been found in large numbers in Proto- 
geometric cemeteries. Tlic gradual establishniau of diis method 
of burial, die appearance of inhumation and cicmatioii graves in 
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the same cemetery, Mid the identical tliat tlie 

tnethoJ of burial chosen became largely a inana of personal 
prefcrtncc. Where and how the body was burnt is still not dear. 
Protogcometrk cremations were, however, almost certainly 
secondary. Few ciciruiiioo pyres have been discovered, although 
iraos of burning have Ixscn found around some gtava, hi the Nca 
Ionia cemetery there were two inhtunation graves, three crema- 
tiotis, and two pyres. Tlic pyres have been explained as ^sur^cc 
pyres' or disturb^ 'cremations witliout urns'- Jtn both the Ken- 
nieikos and the Agpr^ there were a few pits in wluch there were 
no urns and no um holes, only ctetnated reimins. It is unceriaiii 
whether these ate letnainj of original crcittaiiou py^ ur of 
simplified secondary cremation burials. 

The standard cremation grave was a pit, square ot rectaiiguJar. 
the largest being too small to permit the cremation of an adult in 
an extended positioii. In the floor of the pit a round liole was cur 
to accommo^e the uni, but occasionally there were two holes or 
compartments ui the pit, one for tlic um, the other foe the rcimins 
of the pyre. Sotnctinics die sides of die hole were revetted with 
slabs. Ash urns, tcguiarly amphorae, contained die cremated 
remains gatlicrcd from d)c pyTC and occasionally jewellery and 
othcu valued objects. On the basis of skeletal aoaly^ and an 
examination of the oficiings—neither being an inhdhhlc tet 
it has becu suggested that iiock-handlcd amphorae held the ashes 
of men aud beliy-liandlcd amphorae the ashes of svomcn. Thera 
are, However, exceprions aitd it seems dial die choice of amphora 
was not coo strictly observed. Aho, towards the close of the 
Protogtometric style there is a tendency for the shoulder- 
handkd ampliora to replace the behy-haudlcd one for temalc 
buriah. 

Tile mouth of the um was dosed by a vessel, a sUh, sherd, or a 
metal boss; die ura hole by an additional shb. large sherd, or a 
packing of clay and stones. In die pit itself there was often a thin 
layer of ash or burnt sherds and ammal boucs, ptesuitubls the 
remaius of die crcnisoon pyre or of burnt olTcriugs. Hw pyre 
debris wus normally gathered into a lieap at the end of the pit 
opposite the um Hole and earth was dirown in to filL 
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Ptotogeontctric gnvcs V'crc probsbly marked by a imall 
mouJid of earth. TIkr: are, at preaerit, only two graves which 
an: known (o have bees marked in a different way, both of them 
eremanon buHali in die Krrameiko?- Above the um, at approxi- 
niately ground level, stood an amphora wlikh presunubly lud 
been set up 35 a marker. In both graves tile ash urns -wen: belly- 
handled amphorae as were flic marking vases: their bases were 
intact One of die graves was fiirdier distinguished by a small 
litnestone slab which stood on the end of the grave opposite die 
□laiking amphora. Hie ash urns were late Protogeometric and 
some of die accessory vases were Early Geometric in style. These 
arc the earliest post-^Mycciiacan grave marken knowTi from Attica. 
The fragments of large vases which were found on top of cover 
slabs of an inhumation grave in die Agora and on top of one of the 
pyitt at Net Ionia may also Itavc been makers. 

The offerings found in Protogoometrk graves arc only slightly 
more varied than those of the preceding period, but they ate 
Ibund in graves more rcgvilarly (Hg. 3). Offerings in iiihumation 
burials arc ofren muiiamies, suitable for diitdrcn. Normally they 
lay around the drgd m tm apparent order, but two graves in die 
Agora had small niches cut into the sides of the pit for offerings. 
In cremation graves oflerings hy inside the adi um or outside 
arotind its shoulder or base. Tlicsc were often complete and un- 
bumt, whereas rhqsc in die grave pit were sherds. Only in a few 
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iiis^i^rtccs could the vii$c5 Iw fesiorod contplcicly ifitl foF Tiiis 
reason it has been suggcari^ ihiit some wm pbeed aroimd the 
pyre and. after the b^y had been ecemated, gathered mdis^ 
i:timiiratdy with the pyre renmui. 

The va3«3 most commonJy found in ProiOg?K^mctrk graves arc 
Ickyttuyt {they arc less tiuinjcrous in cremadonsjt bowk* cups and 
jiigi. (bask^ct-like vases) contiauc into the Geometric 

period, and are frequently used as um tovm. Another shape which 
occurs in die Frotogcometric but which !w no Mycenaean 
antecedent, is the pyxis,, a small globular^ lidded vcssdp also used 
as an urn cover. A disdnerive coaric with incised decora¬ 
don for bowls* besads^ whorls* bcll-thapcd dollies wiili movable 
[cgfi and pyxides wnth roughly amhxopomorphk appearance 
(pig. J* top left) ]m been fotind in Fratogcometric and Geomcme 
graves in Attica^ Corintbia* and the Argolid- Parallek have been 
sought in the Balkans^ but the origin, ibvclopmmt and distn- 
bution of die ware remain unocruinH Other clay figures w'crc 
dccDiatcd in die vasopaintcc^s toclinique*an(l are the earliest post- 
Mycenaean terracottas known ffom Aidca. One. 4 stagi lay itt the 
pyre fill of a cremadon grave. The odier* a small tcrraro ita horse 
widi wheels attached to its legs, was found in a child S grave 
recently discovered west of the HephaisteiorL 

Very little jewellery has been found in Protogcometric gt^ves: 
a few pins and Jibul^u^ and simple spirals ^ riiig?^ and bractletv 
most of (h™ from the graves of diitdrcn. Pirn and of 

iron or bron^^ are found in inliumarion and ctcmadoti graves. 
In a childV grave in the Agora a long pin was found ill place ov^cr 
cadi shoulder where the dress had been scettrei In crentarion 
graves tlie pirn normally lay inside rhe um and they show signs 
of exposure to sntoisc heat* so tlte dead must have been both 
buried and burned in their clcthes. Spirals of faroiizeor gn!d were 
still worUt and bronze rings and biacders, mostly by the young. 

Weapons now begin to appear in graves in some numbers for 
the first rime since the Bronic Age. Bronic and icon spearlicack 
liavc been foimd inside rincraty^ urns and oucsidc diem. Oronic 
bosses* gcucraljy amiiued to have been shield bosses* covered 
die mouths of umS| somciimci the botr pointing upp somcrimes 
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down iaio die tnoudi. One dosed the mouih of a bdly-bandJed 
amphon, hut the othm nock-liaiulled ampltonci Swoidi w'cre 
sometuncs treated in a special Tvay: the blade was bent around the 
nech of the ash um, while the hiJt was placed with the etemated 
remaim or left outside b the pyre fill. 

From die exeavated evidence we can be reasonably mre chat 
ofTermgs of food and drink were hroi^ht to the ^vc, and chat 
some were subjected to fltr. Animal bones have bom feund 
assodated with cremationj and iiihumaciont, and other ^aod 
ofGubgs arc perhaps hidicatcd by the complete unbutntt lidded 
vessels found b many graves. The evidence for oQcrhigs of drink 
depends largely on die number of cups and jugs found b the 
graves and the area near by. 






^ Two sitriptr iy\vc% in Aiiictu ^ iizi autn Fnnicign^Tiu^trii: rrkt 
{{fjl] and a diilil liuritiJ in ^ ptit, wiih cupnlfiMingit l-iy jiiinoijdi [righi)^ 

3 Offering!! frEim m AilK^tiisui Germetrirgnive Including a gnid luuid 
and day models of horses, inwl, a mule tarrviiig ffjitr jars aiid a 
IxuncgtanniCs 
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14 AtlieiiLfln fiuiOTl v««; n c% jug dwwbg u p/oihtsii, wiih 
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15 Atliciiirtii lnfitrial vastaii lihcrk-Jigiinr Inmi mih cjay mmirnci^ 
seated on the 1iaiidk$H 

j6 a ciay tmideJ of mt di.^m (the hdrsei fnWmpj with attendani 
hoi^nuuL from V^ari in Attica. Mourners stand ny tlic t>icr and a 
child lias crawled on to thcalircnidp beneath ‘Svhicli the lirniy w-htdden. 


















CHAPTER IV 


THE GEOMETRIC PERIOD: 
pth—8th CENTURIES BC 

Hctif dw hulk ef n mm feit# 

^pmni$ pjbtmii W Jidm, mxy 
HWB mtP mj ipmidm 

TIPI ks and sk^dir d 

mmr li'ifJ miftiffl njwt m ij|w attd 

Jirt pf ikr wma/f ci^nnpaii(inY« 


THfi CBMETEllIE^ 

By the Geometric pemod Athfiits liJici a developed system of 
roads linking principal settlement areas with centres in the 
Atdc cotintrysidc—to judge fifom the simation. of excavated 
graves which lined the roadsides now as they had from the 
Mycenaean period (Maps 2+ 3)* Significant is the concentration 
of graves near known gates sn the fifth-ccntiiry Thcmisroclean 
Wall, rincv outride these lay the cemeteries of the Classical and 
Hcllcnisric periods. 

In the Ketameikoa graves were raoisr numerous north and 
south of the Eridanos SticatrL The South Cemetery lay slightly 
westward and diagonally across from coiiU3npi>rary graves in the 
North Cemetery, This lay to the cast, nearer the ctmise of the 
later city wall {Map j). In the South Cemetery the oldest Geo¬ 
metric graves lay to the west where there were sutHMyccnacan 
and Protageometric hmiab, and the later Goonvstrie graves to the 
cast. In the North Cemetery the early graves lay near the sub- 
Mycenaean and Protogco metric buriah and the bter gravis 
spread northwards. Funlier to the north—die site ot the Classical 
Erian Gate—there were some later Geometric gtavtis with die 
so-called Dipylou vases, and graves recently excavated along 
Kxied and Piraeus stmts continue to reveal the growth of the 
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Gcomccric burial grouu<ls. The auulgatmtion of the North, 
and South cemeteries and dicir extension probably rcHea the 
growth and prosperity of OoonictTic Atirem. 

Although the wdJ-'publishcd Kcrameikos excavation u our 
principal source of imterbi, excavations in other parts of the 
dty have produced Geometric graves in some numbers. North of 
the Erian Gate, on Sapplio Street, there wtae a few, and further 
Tioith. near the Acharnian Gate, there were others. At present 
few Geometric buriab arc known (rom the eastern side of the 
dry— 3. small giottp. well within the course of die Classical 
wall, south-east of die Acharnian Gate, To the south Geometric 
gtaves have been found near three Classical g^tces. The Olym¬ 
pic] on area and the land to the south along the llissos River^— 
die reputed site of Kyoosarges^have yielded a sizeable number, 
Hiii burial ground, which layoimidethcDiotneian Gate and along 
the road which led to the coast, seems to have been used for a 
considerable period of rime. Gcomctnc graves recently found on 
Makrygiaimi Street probably lay on the road wbiclt passed cut of 
the dty throtJ^h the Itoiiiaii Gate. The greatest concentration is 
around the i'ialadian Gate, through which passed the road to 
Phalcroii. To die west a Geotmetrk gjavc was found on the 
Pnyx, and further west in the area of the Piraeus Gate several liavc 
been excavated. The Agora graves, including thtse on the slopes 
of the Arciopagos and on Koloiics Agoiaios, arc soon to be 
publishecL 

Ouisidc Athens there arc few cemeteries known in Attica fiom 
the end of the Btomte Age to die begituiing of the Geometric 
period. The absence of scnlcmcnts and cemeteries is possibly due 
to the unsettled conditions at die dose of the Bronze Age. With 
the cvoludon of the Protogcotnetric st> lc dteic seems to have 
been a tenrni to a more settled way of life, but apparently not 
miril the Geometric period did men rctuin in numbcis to die 
coasts and plains of Attica. The earliest post-Bronze Age serilc- 
incnts in the Piraeus date frisiu ibis time. Some of the Geometric 
sites had been Btouzc Age scRiements, others were new founda¬ 
tions. Most of those wbidi have hcco excavated lie in the southern 
part of Attica, and their pottery repteseiits a wdl-advaaced stage 
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of the GcomKtrtc style, but EJciisIs, Matadion. and Mcrctita arc 
among the few whcie some carliei pottciy of the Proiogco- 
metcie and transitional styles has been found (Map i). The cultural, 
ifnot political, unttj' of Attica tn the Gooincttic period is apparent 
(nim the similarity of ^ve groups and thdr ftimishiogs. 

CREMATION 

Cremation ceased to he a preferred manner of burial In Aedea at 
the close of die Protogoometric period. In die Geometric, as In 
the Archaic and Classical periods, the people of Attica both 
cremated and inhumed, tn (Afferent cemeteries difierent methods 
were dominant and the manner of burial seems to have been a 
matter of personal or family ptefereiice. 

The types of graves were generally those of the preceding 
period, altltough with greater variety* The cremation burials axe 
regularly secondary, although very few pyresliavc bemldcndfied 
with certainty. As in the Protogfiometnc period the most coramon 
type of cremation grave was die pit in whidi the ash um lay in a 
separate IjoIc, 'Fhe um liolcs arc now usually too shallow for dsetr 
vases, whi ch arc dosed not by a slab but by a protective packing 
of cby or small stones, or a few courses of dry-^tonc masonry 
(Figs. 4 i j)* Some vases stood in small slab cists of their own, and 
rh<«!u? proieciivc boxes, whld) also took the &rtn of cylindrical 
drums, were often receptacles for metal ash unis. 

Fig, 4 Aihett'um /frm'w with jsrii «rn. fpivktnf (fewr (titJ a vast in 

pcjilton 










Pig. 5 A nmaii&ft iafridl ia ihe 
Agj^A* A mmi Wr icm 

tiTv^^ tfif itnk cf iht um 

jpw ptixad {reside U 


Pig^ 6 A ermoiiMMi huria! ai 
MetUKf; the pit divided wrffA 
iht itm In mit part^ the 
<^eruigi m iht tvfcff 


la die more conunoii type of crcimtion buri^ with tht um in 
a smalJ hole in die pa« the imtemt fEom the pyre coilettcd 
ia the end of the pit opposite to die uni , or it waA spre^ tii a thin 
layer over the floor of the pit (Fig. +). The composition of ihe 
pyre fill is the same ^ before : ash. burnt canh, caiboobed wood, 
and vinc-icndtElL Only the numbet of bcicks tiijareascd, and these 
were possibly suppom (br dir funeral pyre althoiigli they may 
have been bid on the floor of the cremaiion area to facilitate the 
diau^r. A type of cremabon grave which was not very common 
U the divided pit A few slabs set on end or a roughly built inane 
or brick wall separated the area with the pyre fill from that ivith 
the uxn (Fig. 6), 
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The most TOmmoci aah mm were day vastsi—nedt- aiid 
shotildcT-handlcd amphorae* the lattcc having replaced tJie bdly- 
tiandlcd amphora early in the Gcomectk period, although this 
continued co be made in a monumental fbtrtL Tlit impliora with 
handle from shoxilder to hp was not r^larly employed for crema- 
tiom, hut vases of other shapes, such as py.Tiffrf* were occasicmally 
tiscd. Cinerary tirm normally had modest proportions and often 
handsome decoration. Many had their own lids and for this reason 
there IS less variety in the type of object used as covcr.v—henn- 
spbtrical bronze bowls, and pyxides* The bronze relief 

bowl in Phoenician style« which closed the month of an ash um 
in one of the graves From the South Cemetery in ihc KimmcikoSp 
is excepcionaL 

tn die Protogcometric jKriod die ashes of women were placed 
in belly’- or shoiddcr-handlcd amphorae, those of men in neck- 
bandlcd amphorae. In the Geometric btiriah weapons were twnaUy 
associated with the ncck-hondjcd amphorae, and spindle whorhj 
and some types of jewellery, w^th shouldcr-Jundlcd amphorae^ 

Metal cauldrons, normally bronze, were alio used for ash ums^ 
Their diameter is usually about 30 cm-, but some were larger- 
They w^cre covered by a lead or bronze lid, or by another inverted 
cauldron. Some have leg?, either attached or as a scparaic stand. 
Tlicrc are also clay stands which supported amphorae, pitchas, 
and jugs, as well as metal cauldrons. Some of the dnerary caul¬ 
drons lay in the grave pit widiotii a stand* or on top of the 
coUccied' pyte fill. Others rested on a uonc whicli kid been 
hollowed out 10 hold them upright. Metal urns of this type were 
used in Atdea &otn the Geometric to the Hellcnisiic period. 
Inside some of dicin* widi the crcnutcd remam there were 
traces of cloth or other material and in other graves there were 
traces of material on the exterior of the ant The former are the 
remains of cloth in which ashes W'crc gadtered fixim the pyre* 
tile latter of the covering which w*as laid around the um before it 
was placed m the grave. Traces of doth have also been found 
arouud the necks aJid bodies of the day ash unjs- Much smaller 
cauldrotiTike vesets have bcoi found tn some CSeomctnc grasrei j 
these arc not cincrairy urns, radter receptacles for oHcrings or 
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tbemKlvcs offerings. Tlicy lay imUlc dnerary urns or beside the 
hxhumed dead. 

Crcmaiion of a simpler type, whidi did not make use of an 
ash um, was occasionally praciisod. Then: is a small group on the 
slopes of the Arciopagos, perhaps a fimily’s plot, and a few have 
been reported from other excavations, but thb type of cremation 
bunal is not common before the Archaic period. 

INHUMATION 

When the practice of inhuinatioii is resumed in Attica, towards 
the close of the Pro togeo metric period, the old sub-Myccnacan 
grave type reappears along with new forms. The slab-lined and 
covered pits of the Geometric period resemhlc thesub-Myocnacan, 
but their construction is simpler and their building material 
diifcrcnt, schist replacing limestone in niojt eases. Small stones 
filled the intctsticcs and pebbles or stone slabs sontedmes lined the 
fioois. The main dtfTcrcnce between the juh-fvlyceriacau and the 
Geometric cists is that the Geometric are rdauvely far fewer. At 
Vari and Phalcron dierc are variant dsts, slab-lined and covered 
but open-ended. 

A simplcT type of cut has die walb of the burial pit lined with 
field stones or nibble instead of stone slabs. These were used for 
adults or children, for rich or poor. One of die richest Gcoiiuiiic 
graves found in Attka, the 'Lsis Grave* at Elcusis, was of this type. 
But by far the most conmion lype of grave was the simple shaft 
cut into dtc earth or rock, many with ledges along the sides to 
support covet slabs. Wlicrc no slabs were found in place dw grave 
was probably covered hy wooden beams. Nortmlly there was 
an earth fill in the grave shaft and the offerings lay with the 
body or outside on top of the cover slabs. Although tlie body 
seems generally lo liave been placed in the grave with little more 
than a shroud to cover it, in a few pit graves there are traces of 
wooden biers or coffins, and sometimes of metal mountings 
thought to liavc Secured the wooden frame. In one grave at 
Marathon die dead had a vase for a pillow. 

There is no strict pattern of oricmaiion, even diough the 
position of the body in the grave rctiuim constant: extended 
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supine with botl) amu at the «dc; euntracted biiriaU ate not 
common. Double buruh are ejtceptiona! and, but for a motha' and 
child buried together, most ‘double burials' are ptobabiy examples 
of the reuse of graves. 

One type of inhimutiort deserves ntemion, even though it is 
never common in Attica: the burial of an adult in a large poc. 
One lu3 been found on Piraeus Street—a txjarse pitfufs 

wid) incised decoration, placed on its side, its mouth sealed by 
3 eUy slab—another has been reported from tcccnt excavation 
at Thorikes. 

Tile graves of children resemble those of adults except that 
they were generally constructed widi less care and expense. Young 
children were buried in the main cemeteries, often on the peri¬ 
phery or in areas set aside especially for tliem, or in settlement 
areas, A well-known example of the latter is the burial of a child, 
his pet piglet by his side, bcncadi the floor of a Georacinc 
building in the Agora. Simple pits ate the most usual graves for 
duldrcii, although slab-lined and covered pits are not uncommon. 
Very small childieti and infonts were buried in pots —pitbait 
bydriai, amphorae, and ju^, of coarse ware with or without incised 
decoration, or of liner ware with simply painted patterns. The 
pitlufi tionmlly stood upright, sometirues partially sunk into the 
floor of the pit, while otlicr vases lay on their sides. Tile mouih 
of the pot tvas closed by a smaller one, a sherd, a siotie slab, or 
a lump of clay (Pi. a). If die mouth of the pot was not latgc 
cnougli to permit the insertion of the body, holm were bored into 
the side or 3 piece of the wall or base was removed, the pot being 
reassembled after the inscrcion of the body. The burial of two 
inflints in one poem the Agora and atElcusis is nnusual, Ofierings, 
ofioi mJniaturm, lay inside or outside the burial pot, since the pit 
Was large enough for the pot and a few olforiugs. Tlic pot burials 
of children wetre sometimes placed in the graves of adults, 
probably to save space, but great care was taken not to disturb 
the primary buriiL The Geometric camctciy in the Agora gives a 
clear picture of die economical dUpositioii of graves, widi child 
burials tucked in wherever tlKtc was room, but in this ease not 
inside dur graves of adults. 
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CEMBTERV FLAMS 

The layout of ccmetciics of the Geometric period in Auica is 
dif&cult to detemuno through contmujed itse of die same land 
for burials over a long period of time; ihc Kctamcikos is art 
excellent example. But some of die stmller ccmcteiiM vdiidi were 
used for a shorter period gore a better picture of cemetery plan¬ 
ning, Tlie graves lay close together in roughly parallel rows 
but live orientation within a cemeterji' often varied consjdeiably, 
and the torraln and the road or path dong wJticb die cemetery 
lay dictated the disposition of individiuil graves and ‘family 
plots’. These plots, or, more precisely, groups of apparently 
related graves, ofocn Uy within an enclosure. In die Kesameikos 
3 group of late Geometric graves, each covered by a low earth 
mound, lay inside an enclosure of schist slabs set on end {die so* 
called P^u/CTiAtfM), Single graves could also be set olTin this way. 
At Elensis a cremation pit was found beneath a pt^baloi of stone 
slabs and elsewhere cticlosiucs of simpler construction have been 
found. 

Not ail enclosures, however, were creeted at the time of burial, 
A group of graves dating from the svib-Myccnaean to the Geo¬ 
metric period, recently discovered in Athens, was enclosed in the 
Classical period, and at hlcusls in the Geometric period some 
prehistoric graves were ciielosed. Not only were the aiclosures 
built long after burials had been made, hut diey were also 
cepaked iu later periods. The respect which was shown them and 
the auention to their maintemnee might indicate condnuing 
fomily recognition of and respect for iis own burial plot. 

MAURERS 

Enclosure of earlier graves is more tliau a sign of respect; it is 
evidence that the site of burial was remembered long after tlic 
foncral and that it had prestuuably been marked. Tlte simplest 
method of marking a grave was the erection of a mound of earth 
over tlie burial. Markers of wood were almost certainlv used, 
but none ha* survived. Tlvc most permanent marker h the slab of 
stone set wtticaily over the grave {Fig. 4). Geometric g^ves tones 
have been found in situ above cremation and inhumation graves 
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m Atkcns, at Elciisis and Asx^yysio^ Tlicy are small, block-likc* 
roughly hewn and undecorated Tlic higai is jmt over i m, 
highi but most arc ycry much smalla'. Stones marking inlitiim- 
tion graves stood at rficir head, while those markuig crcinariofts 
stood directly above die Ufo. Most of the urns which h^vc been 
found marked in this way arc neck-bandied amphoraCt but there 
is a belly4iandled amphora from the Kerameikos which was 
marked by two stones, one at cither end of the pit (Fig. 4 )* There 
is atiothcr grave at EJcusii whieh |?os5ibly had two gravestotiis. 

Another typt of grave marker is the clay (Fig. 4) and in the 
Geometric period these sometimes assumesd 4 moriumcntal forctL 
Giant vases began to be made in Athens by about Soo bc ind 
arc most popukir in the middle quarters of tltc dghlh century* 
Amphorae of the neck-handled and ihouldcx-handlcd types, 
p«lcstalted ciatet^, pitchers and ju^ were produced in ttioitu^ 
mental form, but only the belly-handled aiTiphorae and pedcstallcd 
craters are known to iiave boeti used as grav^ markeri. Large 
viiscs were abo placed hjsidc the grave* some with food offerings* 
others as ash urns. 

The number of marker vases found in «ni above graves is 
small. Many were excavated in die but century and no record 
was kept of their provenance. Almost all of those from supervised 
excavations have come fooin Atlieiis, primarily the western part 
of the dry along Piraeus aud Kric^i streets, the area of Piateia 
EJeuthcrias and foe Kerameikos. There are very few marker vases 
from cemeteries outside Afoens but for some small and simply 
decorated examples from Elcusis. 

Motiumctita) vases were expensive to prexluoc and rather 
unpermiment as markers. They wm exposed to foe dements, 
and easily toppled or shattered. There were s^iom solutions to 
die problem of bolding foe large vases in place. Sometimes the 
grave shaft was not hlled to ground level;, but left open to a depfo. 
of more than half a rnenc* and a marker vase sliding in such a 
depression was considerably protected. Other mefoods of secur¬ 
ing vases included setting the base over a post, probably of W'oodt 
which had bcoi driven vwticaliy into the ground* For this pur¬ 
pose an opening was made jo foe base before the vase tvas fired; 
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at other times the base was broken off wIjco die vase was set 
up. Some liave dioughi that these pierced bass were intended 
for iJbadons or for the drainage of r ai n water. The feet of some 
craters have a scries of stmlJ holes bored into their vertical 
probably also for some fbrni of anchorage. 

Tiie choice of the type of vase which stood above the grave 
may* as befote, have been dcicrndacd by the sex of the dead. 
Of the giant vases which marked cremadon burials amphorae 
stood above shoulder- or belly-handled ampborac, w^hilc pedo- 
stalled craters stood above ncck-hatidlcd amphorae, bur there arc, 
of course, excepdous. When die vases have been &mid in place 
above inhumatioiis the graves of men were moit often tuarki^ by 
pcdcstalled craters and diose of women by a m ph or a e 

VASE SCEN'ES 

The elaborate figure scenes on many of die tiutker vases might be 
expected to tumisb criteria for detemunhg the sex of the body 
whose gtavc they marked. LTiifoicnnaticly this is not usually so. 
Scenes of combat and naval cngagemctits are coimnon on craters 
and not on amphorae, and to may support the association of 
craters with dsc burials of men. Chariot processions arc loiuid 
on amphorae and craters* Two of the scenes whkb occur on die 
vases arc especially relevant to a study of buHal customs and the 
(Question ot die setc of the tlcccased: the pmf hesjs, the formal lyiog- 
tti^Ute of die dead, and the ekpfwra, die carrying out of the body 
to the grave, hi these scenes the dead k represented, but bcdiise 
the figwe is licavily geo men idled, his sex gEnerally cannot be 
detcrinincd. Even whim atiatomicil details arc added for atten¬ 
dant moumeis, they are tare on the figure of the dn d 

Thcpmfhesis m Goonictric vase-painting shows die dead lying 
in state upon a lugH bier (P/. 4), He may be shown is-idi his 
legs cidiet together or somcwliat apart. It is unlikely that the 
former i^rcsoits a woman and the latter a man, since bodi types 
were pabitcd, apparently iiidiscrimmatdy. ou diffcram types of 
vases. Beacadi die head there b often a cushion which lilted it 
and k^t tbe jaws fiiom gaping in an unsightly manner. A pi| t 
sometimes covers the body, but mote often it is represented as a 
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roughly ircbangular area impended above die bier or held dear 
of die body by atccodMit nioumers. Normally die 
settle ts suuplc and arc fcepi co a m mimum . ExccptiORally a 
warrior lies tn mtc Widi his wcaporu. Two vases with this sceiic 
are ncck-tiandlcd amphorae and the dead lies whh legs together. 

There are mo basic types of tnouming figoecs: those who raise 
l>oth liatids to the head and those wdio raise only one. The fontier 
b die tradicioitaJ fetuale gestuce of larnjcnt whkh is foand in the 
art of the Late Bronze Age in Greece and contuiiniis virtually 
uncha nged in to Hcllctiisdc art. Tlic latter gesttirc w the male 
expression of grief and figures wlio mourn m tkis way are further 
distinguished as men by their weapons- Men stand to mourn; 
women st^nd, kneels or sit on simll stock. Cccmctric \'asc- 
paintings and kter rcprcsaitarional and Ibcfary evideuce agree io 
giriug woineii die major role tn the preparation of the corpse 
for burial^ in attendance at die pmthesh, and in the pcrforTnance of 
die laments 

Geometric vasc^paiivtofs represent depth by arranging their 
figures m registers^ Those svho appear kneeling boicadi the 
hicr arc kneeling in front of if: chose who sit abo^ns die bier or 
pall are sitting lilihid it [P/. j). The small figures who stand or 
sit oti the bier itself are not necessarily childrm, nor need thdt 
position be interpreted literally. When chddccii come to the 
protfiesis, they stand beside their motlio' and grasp her hami oc 
they sit on her Jap^ 

In some of dicpwdierijf scenes a woman stands at the hcaid of the 
bier* on a slight elevation which cfiabics her to reach it more 
easily. She adjusts the drapery or offers a flower or the sprays which 
aic a frequojc attribute of mounicfs. who lay them on the bier or 
raise diem in the air. Otic of dicir functions may have been as 
fans to discourage flics and other itisccEs whidi must have plagued 
the ceremony in die hot summer months. 

A detail whidt occun in a few semes arc cauldrous beneath the 
bier or associated with the pn^tti^sis. They are pcrliaps prized 
possessions of the dead, bui ^cy ^s^re mirabfc for heating svatcr 
to bathe die dead and also for oficrings of food, Fbex! oflciings 
arc probably indicated by the strings of aninuk which men hold 
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approaching the bier in one scene, and the dead animab shown 
dscwherc. Other aniniaU might be offcrbigs or courtyard 
creatures. 

The pro^kl^sis teena are vw)' commou on. amphorae, Jess 
so on craters, and infrequemt on pitchers and ctihticAtut, although 
one piichef carries four prfithesis scenes. 

The ftpiioru is not common on Geometric vases, but thm it is 
also rare in the visual arts of tfie Aiduic and C laMicai periods. 
Although the number of representations known U small, there is 
the same regular! t)' of detail wltich we noted in the scenes of 
protlicsit. The biet stands cm a horse-drawn can; men with 
weapons lead tlie procession, women follow (P/. 3), Unlike the 
efcp/wM of epic, pall-bearers sacni not to have boat used. 

The pTOtkesii, ekphora and lament arc the scenes in which funcr- 
ar)' rites arc miqucstiotiably represented, but there are a few other 
scenes on Geometric vases whkh may also have a funerary signifi¬ 
cance—dances and chariot processions. A cliain dance of 
sometimes holding wt^pons, and of wromen, regularly holding 
sprays, occurs on many late Goomctric vas«, somcrinics in 
association with a protlt^iU scene. The dance may he funerary, but 
we cannot be ocrtaiiL Chariot processions arc found on la^ 
amphorae and craters, in association with scales of prothais 
and ekphofit, as well as with scenes of no obvious funerary signifi¬ 
cance, Preparation for the funeral games has always been a popular 
interpretation, and some ehariot teams arc racing, but we do not 
know that funerary games were a cmtoitiary rite in Atdea at this 
time. Some clianot groups may he 110 more than a piocession of 
moumets to the grave—a child appears on one chariot^r dicy 
may in some contexts have no ftmioary sl g r T Tfi n nr e . 
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There is another problematic scene, occurriog on a 
number of vases related in shape and style of dficoration. Two 
6gurcs Sit beside a blocklike structure, shields, or ve&icls (Rg. 
7)- One or both of them liDlds a pair of objects varioudy idoidficd 
as dappers, rartkSp cymbals^ sprinklers or pomegranates. They 
arc likely to be noise-making, and the iyro-pbyc^ on some of the 
scenes mggest the cnactmeni of a ceremony accotnpatiicd by 
music. But the interpretatiou of tlie £Cene depends on the ceruln 
idcntidcation of the ccntttpiocc. 

One further point about these vasc-paioting$ should be imde^ 
The scenes which we liave been describing, cspcdally those of 
the prothesis and ekpliora, arc uupctcim to our knowledge not only 
of burial practices among the Greeks, but of the development of 
ibetr namtive artp Por although they have been considered rqjrc- 
sentative ofiiineral ceremonies m honour oflierocs of myth and 
legend, many details of iconography tcBcci contemporary ptac* 
tice. Apparently scenes of everyday life Ixcld more appeal for 
Geometric vase-paiutets than the exploits of heroes and myth- 

OFF£ft[1>tGS 

Scenes on s^ascs give a generil picture of sonic aspccB of burial 
prcx:cdurc; for details we must look to the contents of die graves 
themselves. Jewellery and other personal cniamcnts were not 
standard fumhiimg>, but enough have been found to give some 
idea of wlut the funeral dress of the wealthy tri eluded . There is, ia 
Attic graves for the first rime lincie the Bronze Age, gold jewellery 
of high qualic)'. Among the most numerous, and Jeut wdl under¬ 
stood, pieces arc bands of thin gold foil : iiarrowj oudined strips 
with one or two holes in each end, approxiimtcty jo on, long 
(Pi y, bottom left). Arric gold bauds vary in decoration, but 
not in other baric detafo. They were impressed on matrices with 
oricuullznig animal friezes and, later* vdth Geometric figutes like 
those on die vases. They hivt been found in the graves of nxeu* 
women, and children, wiih inhumariooi and cremations. In 
cttmation burials they lay rolled, inside the um or hi a vessel 
outside the urUr and they were placed inside vessels in inhumarion 
graves. More relevant to llic quation of ihdr use ri thdr poiiriou 
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in lUKlistnrbed inhunuiions, tthcrc they Kave been found near 
the held some almost certably wont on the forehead. But the 
poHtktti itt which iliey arc most often found tn Ante burials is 
on die arm of the body, cither tile upper arm or die wrist. The 
tmuiccs which produced the gold bands were also used to make 
somewhat larger sheets of gold foil, which were coverings for 
wooden chests. Picca of ivory iuiay found in a few graves prob- 
ab ly also decorated luxury' ch^. 

Other pieces of gold jewellery sliow more variety. A group of 
Jewellery'—earrings, ncddaccs, and a pectoral'—ftom graves at 
Plcusu, Spata and Anavyssos (and a votive deposit at Biauroti) 
appear to be products of a workshop of eastern craftsmen who 
settled itj Ardca. Of a dillercnt style, and possibly Cypriot, is the 
hnc pair of gold earrings foujid not long ago in a rich ninth- 
century grave in the Agora. Different again is the gold brooch 
from Anavy'ssos: a spoctaclt^spiral which resembles a well- 
known Mycenajcm type. Less exotic, but far more numerous, are 
the gold ftugec-rings, earring;, and hair-spimh, which arc most 
often simple hoops or bands, with occasional relief decoration. 

Richly furnished graves arc not numerous: a fevr scattered 
in Attica at EleusU, Spata, Anavysaos; rare in Athens itself, m the 
Agora and Kerameikos, and only slightly more cottunon in the 
newly discovered graves south of die ActopoLis, W'cst of the 
Agora, and north of die Keratiicikos. 

The pins and Jihtlae found bi position in a few Lnluuna.tioii 
graves show that the body was dressed, and burnt Jlhttlac inside 
cinerary urns indicate that the dead were also dresu^ for crema¬ 
tion. Fibuldc were sometimes joined togctlicr to fom] a 
before they were placed in the grave. 

The weapons which have bom found in Geometric graves ate 
spearheads, swords and knives. Spearheads have been found iu 
pairs in Attic graves, lying beside the dead, with the cremated 
remains, in vessels or in offering places. Iron swords have been 
found beside the itihuttied dead, and tn cremation huruls swords 
lay against the cUicwry uni, on top of it. or their blades were 
coiled around the neck of the um and thcii hilts placed inside 
with the ashes (Rg, j), Jn one grave the blade was not coiled. 
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bm short daggers of ktiivta Iiivc bcoi fouud in many 

graves and not oniy thcRic of mm. Some of the smalh delicate 
knives were probably toilet anidcSt not weapons, and small 
knives even occm in die graves of children. Tlic ahidd bosses* 
which were found in some Pmlogcometric graves ire Lnown 
from one Geometric grave from the Kynosarges cxcavitton* and 
a pair of bronze greaves was recently discovured iti a grave on the 
dopes of tlie Acropolis. 

There are a few oilier grave fumidiings known from only a 
small number of graves which deserve mention: day booB, 
^granaries* and £gtirmes. Clay boots (f*/, Jf), niinliturc replicas 
of those woni in life* have bcai found in two inhunucion graves 
(that ofa youih and woman) md one oreimriott. Two of the 
graves had two pairs, the third had only one. The boots, painted 
black or decorated with Geometric patterns, arc tliought to liavc 
served die same pitrposc as those found in graves outside Greece: 
provision for the dead s long joumey to anodiei world. "Granar¬ 
ies*, roughly ovoid c!ay objects* widi flat base and an opening 
near the apex, sometimes with a flap projecting above, are found 
more ofniti, but their ngnificancc is not clear. There is consider¬ 
able varicr)' in their shape, me, and style of decoration; most arc 
small, under lo enu, but one is almost jo cm. high: one has a lid, 
anothc!r Im a birdT head over the fl^p. Decoraiion varies from 
simple slip or paint^ stripes to fine Geametde pactems and on 
some of the later picci^ tlicrc are horses and birds. They have 
been fbinid singly in graves and in groups: in one grave five were 
momitctl on a clay chest* handi^mcly decorated with fine Geo- 
metrit patterns (Pf. 7); the other known example of a gfoup 
ditfi^ from all those we have mentioned both in clay and in style 
of decoration: cwo small ‘granaries* joined togcthcTp but now 
lacking didr base, in the distinctive coarre ware witli inttsed 
dccoratioH. This group artangemenj prompicd the suggesdon 
that die objects wqc gtanmes and, tike the clay hordes on pyxi^ 
lids, symbols ofwcaltfi-^ theory somcwliat more ptamihle for the 
simll number of fine examples and those combined in groups* 
than for the rather larger number of less dhtinguisbed pieces 
found singly^ Other suggestions that the objects arc cattles or 
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whitlks ctjually Jifficult to »upp£>rL They are fetmd primarily 
in women s gjaves* mcire thari a centuryf and since diey 

are regularly found only in graves tkey ma y have a particuiar 
sigiuficance m Atiic foncrary rites as yet miknoivti to us. Their 
resemblance to kowc urm in Chalcolityr and Bmimr Age errne- 
ter its of the Near Ease and m the Iron Age cemeteries of central 
Europe ts striking, but probably oaincidmtal. 

Altlioug]] clay hgurcs are not nimaerous in Geonifitric graves^ 
they are by no means limited to die horses on pyjfit lids- There are 
anrniah (Pt j), centaurs* chariot group and female figiiircs, 
Tljc last, with the exception of one who h c^tdppcd with tier own 
^throne", look like successors to the Mycenaean mourner figures 
and preenrsofs of the Archaic, who sit on die rims of vases, 
perfortning the traditiciul gesture of lament (PJ. rf), Tjiere ts 
another group of female figures whose importance lies not in 
didr number^ for there are only five of them* nor in gesture, 
since chey stand rigid widi bodi hands ax their sidet, but in their 
material—ivory. Other Cconictric graves have yielded ivory 
inlayp already tnentioiiod* and iwiy scats. In the same grave 
with the ivory girh there W'crc faience lions, and lienee seals 
have been found in odicr graves in Adiens: in the so-caHed Isit 
Grave ai Elcusis there was a faience Isis and three Egypfiiui 
scarab. 

The graves themselves somedmes offer evidence for rites of 
burial, aliliougb we may be sure thattlicre were many riioenacted 
at different times which have lefi no traoc. Offerings of food and 
drink, as well as gilts ol vases, jewrcllcry, weapons and other 
objects, w'etc made to the dead, How% why or by Vp*hom they 
presented, w'e may never know, but some of the offerings 
were presented in a special way. Burnt offerings were acceptable 
whether die dead was male or female, cremated or inhumed. 
Burnt dq»osits occur In so many different fonm that it is unlikely 
that djcy Were all intended to ^erve the same purpose- Some are 
rectangular, oduxn circular or irregular in outline. Some are 
shallcjw, others arc deep: some are simll, others large. The 
compositioTi is ct^uaJly vancth buiur eardii ashes, vinotendrib 
and animal bones^ blnman rcniains arc not regularly found in 
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these deposits and the problem of where and how the bodio 
were cremated fcinaios uusolvcd. The burnt deptwj ts lie 

in, on top ofl or beside places of burial and are especially easy to 
de t e ct in association with inhiiciation gt^'V'es- Burnt [ayers, 
often with burnt pottery and animal bones, have been found 
directly beneath or just above die cover slabs, and occasionally 
even the cover slabs show signs of burning. In simple inhumation 
pits there f$ often a layer of burnt siono, animal bones, and pottery 
over the clem fill which blanketed the dead Burnt deposits arc 
associated with aenution graves, but tlicy arc not Urge enough 
to have been places of crematiorL Paithermorc the biimr layer 
regularly lies above the burial. It is not uncommon for a cinerary 
um to be coveted by a clean earth fill, then by a burnt layer, and 
sometiines by yet another layer of btsmt stones. 

At the end of the eighth century burnt deposits of a type which 
is prominent in the Archaic period begjn to appear. They arc 
distinctive in their constntetion and composition. A long, narrow 
and shallow ditch was cut into the earth near the place of burial 
and the sides of the ditch ware lined with mud bricla scr on end. 
Inside the ditch there were aalies, burnt earth and burnt sherds 
of the Late Geometric style. Since die vases are closely related 
stylistically, it U generally assumed that the ditches were used 
only once and were dicii covered over. The two Geometric 
examples of these ditches—the German OpJaritu\e —arc both m 
die South Cemetery of the Kcranidkos. Since the ditches were 
independent of the graves, it is not easy to dctomiinc which burial 
they served, but one was possibly associated witli the inhumation 
cl a diild, the other witit the inltumation of an adult. The same 
types of vases were found in both; small caii]dmTi 4 ikc vessels 
with open-work stands and ring handles, on the handies moddlcd 
birds and on the rims modelled snakes; cups and bowls of various 
types and some open-work stands which may liavt supported 
ribbon-handJed bowls and plates. Tlic vases arc small and their 
decoration is rather simple, but there arc i few pieces—jugs and 
an amphora—which are larger and doooraied witli pfMhftii 
scenes and processions of idiariots and mourners. 

The pottery from the ditdics is paralleled in the burnt deposits 
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of iircgulju- sliapc found in the South Cemetery anJ in the ^goiu 
(PA These either lay over graves of all type* or were quin; 
independent of the burbJ place. Theit conienc* resemble those 
(rom the ditcljics in shape, style of decoration and dice. The only 
difference is the prscucc of terracotta figurines in the Agora 
deposits; birds, horses, chariot groups, as tauH as human figures, 
some ol whom were scared on chaiis, others probably attached 
to vases* 

We should ptohahly also include Iterc the very early Gco- 
metiir 'grave 3' in the Sotilh Cemetery in whicb no skeletal 
matter was foond- The small pit, wider above than below, 
had a ledge 0 50 ra* wide just over O'SO tn. above tbc floor, 
under which were dghtoen miniacurc vases, five clay balls and 
burnt matter. The excavatois considered it a child’s gr.ive. 
largely because of the miniatuic vessels, while others have 
suggested that it was actually a cenotaph furnished widi objects 
made cspcdaJly for the grave. In this respect we note that the 
vases chantctcristic of the later Geometric deposits arc lacking; 
licrc dicrc are only cups, jugs, jblfltlwf, py.vidcr, a pbte an»,l an 
amphora. 

Animal bones in nutty Geometric graves indicate the custom of 
animal oflcruigs to the dead. Jfi die few graves in whidi there is a 
complete skeleton the aiumal, 1 deg or a piglet, was probably 
a pet, not an oflering. Amly^sis of skelml remains has ruvealed 
that birds, hares, goats, lambs, pigs, and probably cattle, but not 
ticccssanly whole bcatrs, were oflered at die grave. The bones 
were toinctimca scattered, but often they were carefully collected 
ill a heap ill one part of the grave or placed inside a vessel, under 
its toot, or beneath it, inverted. Cups and bowU are tbc most 
common receptacles. A large pitcher and jug, concaimtig animal 
remaini, stood beside the head of a man, and at the loot of another 
stood two amphorae of modest size; one of them, which was 
lidded, contained the unbroken bones of small a nTm i il t and some 
carboiiired matter. There were probably other oflaings of food, 
but they have rarely left traces; a few burnt figs, grapes and 
olive stones, and egg-shells. Complete un burnt vases, often 
cqiuppcd with lids, probably abo cutitaincd food. 
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OfTcring! of drink were presented men regularly' than oll<s^ 
iiigs of aiiinials or of otker ^KM&eiifis, to jislge &oin tke numh ey 
of bowk, and jugs found in mou fintisbod Geojuctric 
gravo. Ill bliumatiotu the vessels lay on the floor of the shaft, 
inside or ontndc the cofEn, in the fill, on the cover slabs, or 
scattered near by., lu oeniadou burials cups and bowls were placed 
in die mo uths of the cinerary urm or they were around the 
outside. It is not anconunoti for one grave to have many cups, 
but Jugs are less titmicroiis, often only one to a grave, standing 
upright. Ln tnbunution griva they often stood beside the bead 
or foot of the dead, where targe pitchers and liave alto been 
found. Sometitucs the jug and a few cupi lie in a small compare* 
merit cut into the side of the shaft, in cretnauon burials jugs stand 
beside the cinerary um, and even beside pot burials of in^D 
there is often a jug, uprigUc and with small cups placed around it. 
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Sonte iona maki btH iom 

hdtfi quisk anJ ip^ksS ffshs; 

€Xf€d a qukkjLmtfitm 
Hydd^pia^il Htrxlihu? 

THE C£MSTBR[ES 

The Archaic 1'£rjoi> in Attica is wdl dd^cd. Its beginning is 
marked by some degree o( recession jusr after the Geometric 
period mi by the ncv^ly accepted *oricij!iilimg' styles in art; 
its txti by the Persian Wars^ which also mark a change in the 
appearance of Attic graTc monumciits. In contrast to die pre¬ 
ceding periods, die Archaic is ’wdJ rcprcEcnfcd hy finds ironi 
provincial sites and &otn the dty of Adicns* The movement lo 
the coasts and pbim which began towards the end of the Geo¬ 
metric period had- creaced prosperous centres in the Attic countr)'- 
side and a propertied dass whose wealth aitraeted the finest ortkts 
of the time. Many provincial sites have been excavated, but few 
have been published- Most were on or near the coast—Vari* 
Anavj'ssoSi Tliorikos, Vourva^ Petreza, at^d Marathon (Map l)* 
In the port area of Adicns isolated bnrlab have been fi^imd in 
many places and sizeable cemeteries have been excavated ac 
Palaion Phaleroii and Palaia tCokkima, Inland in tlic fertile 
Mi^gaia, Liop^k SpaiAp Korop], Lambrakap Markopoulo, 
and Kcratea Itavc produced, fine sepulchral monuLments^ but no 
undhturbed hiiiiah, with the exception of the cemetery ex¬ 
cavated at Kalyvia Kouvara, in the district of Volotnandia, 
In western Attica a ^oup of burtals was foun d near the site of the 
later Academy, and fiinlter west coastal Elcusis has produced 
nujiy graves of children, but as yet no cemetery for adults. 

The site which has been systetnatjcilly excavated and published 
in detail is the Aclienian Kcramcikos. Although graves bned 
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Piraeus Street and exteuded nortlvcast beyond Platcia Eieittherias, 
the greatest coiicamtion was in the ^danos basin, over the 
twelfth- to eighth-century graves (Map j). On the soutli hank 
Arehatc graves cxcendcd ^ux the Tritopatieion to Piraeus 
Street, in die area bctweai the Sacred Way and Wat Road, 
while the north bank graves ate nearer tbc city wall, cast of the 
north^udi road which linked the Sacred Way and the Academy 
Road, and west of the nordi-south road near Piraeus Street. In 
the Archaic period, and probably much earlier, avenues and 
smaller thorough&res connected tJic burial grounds of the 
Ketameikos, separated die burial plots and provided the gye* 
for their dispoaidun. At present the finds Irom the south bank are 
more impressive and mote numerous, but this is ptobably be¬ 
cause the north bank was deprived of in monuments dating the 
consrructioii of the Themistoclcan Wall: the fine ‘Dipylcui Head’ 
from the north bank may give some idea of the lort tnonumoits 
and their high quality. The Thcmismcfcan Wall is the first ciry 
circuit of which sve have detailed knowledge. It was dirown up 
hurriedly after the Persian Wan and Thucydides (i pj) describes 
how gyavc mominicnts were built into it. We shall see (pp. 84^) 
that it rctnaitu a rich quarry for the finat Archaic gravestojta 
and bases. 

Archaic burials in the Agora liave not yet been fully published. 
Our knowledge of the site depends largely on a group of forty- 
eight grava which lay msidc a walled enclosure on the low’cr 
slopes of die Ardopagos at tile junction of two important roads 
(Map 3), This *Arcliaic Cemetery' (to disnnguhh it from die 
’Geometric Cemetery' south of the Tliolos) and a small group of 
nearby grava have been published in some detail and provide 
comparative material for die Kcxameifcos sates. 

Most of the Arcliaic grava ehcwhoc in Adtem luve been 
chance finds or products of small rescue excavations necessitated 
fay consETuetton work in die modem city centre. Details of these 
are almost entiidy lacking, Reccni excavations in die Kerameikos 
area, on Piraeiis and Kricri streets, have produced Archaic burbls. 
To the north, die area of the later Achamian Gate, a cemetery 
with Ardiaic burials was discovered early in the niuctecndi 
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ccnmry, Theie wctt aJmaft fifty graves^ among tlicm the wcll- 
known 'Burgon Amphora' (which contaiiiol creotAted retmtm), 
but unfommaiely (here u no record of the excavation and m.vich 
of the pottery' was destroyed. Recent excavadon in the same area 
luu rcvcaicd Laic Geometric and Classical grafts, foutidaiions 
of the dry wall and traces of the Achamian Gate. On the eastern 
side of die city die earliest graves known are Late Archaic. 
Soudi of die Acropolis graves have been found in a number of 
places where Geometric burials bad been made—along Kavajotti, 
Parthmos, and Hrcchthcioii streets. The 'Olympicion Cdnctcry', 
whkh was also used in the Geometric period, has pottery of the 
type often associated with Archaic graves, but no undisturbed 
buriaJs have yet been found. 

The location of Archaic burials in areas where dicte were cat licr 
graves and tlicir general absence in the centre of the city afmr die 
sixth century have been considered evidence for fccotwfructing 
the course of toa ds and oudimng the circuit of a widl around the 
Archaic cic)'. Although the earliest walls and gates which Itave 
been dbeovend arc Classical, there is rtsmsu to dtittk that die 
Thcmistoclcan Wall had a predecessor, buiit when the Pdsiscratids 
were URdcttakmg a progranutic of public works. Both Herodotus 
(ix t and Thucydides (i 89.3; vi jyJ allude to apre-Themistodean 
wall. But the only literary evidence of an Athenian practice of 
burying the dead outside the city's walls comes &om a letter of 
Cicero {ail Rjuj. iv ja.3); T was not able to arrange with tlie 
Athenians for a grant of a burial place within the dty, because 
tlicy said dicy wrcrc forbidden on grounds of religion.' On tlic 
basis of these words, it has been assumed that there was in Athens 
a ban oa burials within die dty, which was probably introduced 
about jOO FC— the time whoi other aspects of Athenian funerary 
proocdusc show nonccahlc changes. It is true that bunab in central 
parts of die city—for example Ui the Agora—appear to end by 
about 500, bui dicte arc intra-nmral burials of the Classical 
period—mostly of children, and children arc a well-known 
exceptioii to hmerary legislation. The few graves of adults arc, 
however, Jess easily dhniistcd. Tile relevance of Cicero's wotds 
to buriah of Late Axcltaic and Classical Athens remains obscure. 
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INHUMATION 

InhunuTion butiaJi of aduJts arc tc^ nmiicipus dum cTcmaiiciiis, 
bin die nugnificaice of some of the graves and tJidr fumubiiigs 
indicate ilut thh mcdiod of burial was not always a result of 
economic necessity. The simplest iiiliuinatioti grave was a pit or 
shaft out into die earth, or Fock, or dug out of the s^d, The 
dimauions were deternuned by the hdglit of tlie tleadL Many of 
die pits were probably never covered by more than a bycr of 
sand or earth. Some pits had ledges along the sides which 
supported wooden beams or stone cover slabs i odten had bricks 
SCI on end. Traces of wooden cofBm have been found iu tnanv 
graves, but metal mountings arc tare. One coffin from die Kera- 
iRcikos Was painted red inside; others lay in shafts wivase walls 
bad been plastered. Some of the gravis in sv hicb wood lias been 
preserved have bits of cord or I earlier straps which probably 
bound the beams of wooden biers (W/ne/), whose crt^sdieains 
were occtuioEully found in position. In a few Late Archaic graves 
in the Kcranidkcn not ottly were bcanit and planks preserved, 
but also bits of ivory widi amber inlay, whidi had ouec faced die 
wooden frames of kliaaL 

The stone dab-lined and covered pit—the ordinary dst—^is 
no longer conunon. Most of the examples known are Late 
Geometric or Early Archaic. Sbbs of seliitt or poros were scr on 
ail four sides or along the two long sides of die pic 

Inhumatioii of adults in large coarse-ware pitluti continued to 
be an exceptional form of burial. Aptur from these, the body 
was regularly extended supine in die grave, except in the case of 
children, whose bodies were somedmes contracted. Dnantatiou. 
of the graves varies coiistdciably, apparentiy dctcmiiiicd by tltc 
terrain and by the course of tlic road along which the cemetery 
lay. bi inhumadon g^ves die offiuings arc normally inside the 
burial pit, along the sides of the body or clustered aromul the 
bead or feet, Ui no apparent order. Some offerbigs lay outside 
the grave in special ditches or shallow pits. 

Inhumation buriah ofehitdreu arc very tmmemm^ tcsdmoity 
to the high infant mortality rate in andquity, DiiJdecu svere 
buried near adults, or laid togcdier in one area; iuiiiut cemeteries 
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have been fbuud on nutiy Aide sites—Elcusis, Atuvysuss, 
Tborikos, Pbalcxon. Inhumation was the standard mcthi^ of 
buriad and the types of graves were similar to those of adults. 
Wooden coffins woe sometimes used and towards the end of the 
Archaic period *vais' or 'tubs' made &oiD terracotta were adapted 
ftmerary use (cf, Eig. 17), although simple shafts remained 
more common. For tn^ts and small children die ntosi common 
type of grave was a pot Sometimes evoi older childreu were 
buried in tliis way> an excellent example being the mid-seventh- 
century ‘Polyplicmos Amphora’ (1-43 m. liigh) fiom Elcink 
Burial pots lay on their sides or stood upright in modest piu, 
and a few stones or dicrds were set around the vases for protection, 
A sherdL slab or small vase covered the mouth of the vessel, or 
it was left open. A burial pithos in the Kerameikos had a wooden 
lid, held in place by a pLutcr sraling. Amphorae—often the 
'SOS' type—and pith^i were the standard butial pots. Some were 
simple 'household ware', coarse and tuidccorated, others were 
bcaimiully potted and handsorndy decoratccL Among the 
Kriezi Street graves a burial amphora, of a type used for children, 
had the Ictten Mt*!E inscribed on the sbouldcE, prestimably an 
abbreviation for MNEMA^ 'tomb' (Fig, S; c£ p. a 15), Offerings— 
cdtcQ miniatures—^werc placed inside or outside the burial pots. 
Some vessels which looked like in&nc burials were found filled 
with Small vases and since there was scaiccly room even for an 
Itihmt these were possibly ofTcringj. 



f An impk\!rt fipm Atkfia iitscriiiej nuK((iu) 
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CREAIATION 

It) die Archaic period a distincdve type of creuutioii grave wan 
evolved in Attica. From the FrotogeometEic petiod onwards 
secondary cremation had been the standard practice. Now^ m the 
late eighth or early scvendi century^ priinary cremadoti pre- 
domimics: the dead was ctematod m the grave itself, ttot on a 
nearby pyre and sometimes the charred Jogs ate fbnad in situ, 
lying across the pit. 

Primary cremation graves are simple pits with dime&siotts 
somcvk’hai larger than those of iuhnnudon shafts. The depth 
variest a m. is not exceptional. The problem of ktadJing and 
sustaming a hre which was suSdendy strong to effect a complete 
cremation was met by veneikdott channels in the pits: single 
longitudinal furrows or more complex vendlatioD systems with 
lateral arms, cut Into the ffoor of the grave sha&, through which 
air circulated around the mass of Jogi. branches, vine-trimiiimgs 
and resinous wood with which the cremation slufts were rcgulady 
fiUed (Hg. 9}. After the comboshble materia) had been piled into 
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tlic shaft, tlic pl^nk^likie bier was «e m plo^azu Projecting IwidJcs, 
whicli fiitcd inio exutings on the sides of the $kafi» secured some of 
the bicf3i and bits of twisted and burnt cord found in other graves 
probably served a similar puqjo^c. At least some of the bicri had 
kgs: small ctrculor J^les couuinmg bits ofcarbouiaed wood have 
been found in the floor of die grave shafts. 

The heavily burnt fioors and walls of primary crcnmtioti pits 
testify to the inicuiit)* of die bloac and size of the pyre. Over tbr 
floor, which was oocasioiially pJastered, there vroiTCg^ikrly a burnt 
layer, approximately 0Z5 m- diict. w^ith burnt wood and some¬ 
times sherds and animal bond. Over this blackened layer was 2 
thin layer of w’hitc ash—die ashes of the deaii In most eases the 
cremation hod been so complete that it was impossible co detcr- 
mine the original position of tltc corpse in the grave. The ash 
layer nomolly free of any other maieriol^ although sonu: 
graves contained amtnd bones, astra^ls, and pieces of cloth. 
Over the ash deposit there vras often another burnt taycr, which 
was probably formed vrlicn the bict collapsed. Layers of earth, 
eithet dean or mixed with tione, rnhblc* or sherds, filled die 
remainder of the pit. The sherds ftont these upper layers of fill 
showed signs of intense burning—so vases may have beers placed 
around the bier during the process of cremation. Oftorixig^, if 
there were any, wi^e often placed in special pits or ditches near 
the grave. 

Secondary cremations arc not numerous. Most of them are 
Late Geometric; some are, however, Archaic, for exontple the 
Tlurgon Aniphom. Bronze dnerory urns sealed nj stone boxes or 
drums have been dated to the end of the Geometric or very early 
Archaic period, but three lying together in one cist on die north 
hanh of die Eridonos were Archaic. Both the type of grave, 
o^ppatcntly a triple cremaiion. and the associac^ offeriugSt 
decorated bronze bowls* are cxccptiotiaL 

Cremation of infants and rmall children was, it seems, on 
Atccptahlc:, but not a custotiiary, practicCH Some of the cremation 
graves arc imtjtiestionably those of small children; the small 
bonca have been preserved. Others liavc no human bones and 
may be remaim of oficring pkc^. 
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rOSITlOK OF OFFERINGS 

In the Axcluir perto J, when vast sums were $pent on the outwatci 
appearance of the grave—die erection of monummcal eartli 
mounds, built tombs, and fine fimeiary sculpture—the actual 
grave was often imfimiishod or vary modesdy ftmiishcd Apart 
from die contents of the 'offering pUcci’ and 'offcrnig dltdics' 
(Pi. to) most of the ftmtished graves iti Athens and elsewhere in 
Attica bad Utdc more than a cup, bowl or a poiniiig vessel, 
occastottaJIy an oil botric. Weapons, jewellery, and otlur metal 
objects are virtually tmloiowii. The dbposidon of offertngs in 
special areas is a disdnctive (cature of Archie buriak in Attica. 
Tlicse offering deposits Itavc been ftiund apart from graves or 
closely associated with diem. Thdr preserved contents are alotosi 
exclusively pottery, although sontc have aninul bones and remains 
of other food offerings. 

'Offering places' [Gsmul Opfitgrabf^ Opfirplau] are irregu¬ 
larly shaped, shallow deposits of variable composition: an alnnna- 
tion of bnrtu and clean eaith layers, with or without animal 
bones and sherds, is most common. The deposits have been found 
in many locations; near the grave or some distance ftom it {Figi^ 
O), in the grave (for example, on top of the slabs covering the 
burial) or on tap of the mound which marked its sire. Noe 
infrequently graves widi offering ditches also have offering 
places, but the fine pottery is normally found in the former. 
Most of the rich offering places are associated with graves which 
lack offering ditches. 

‘Offering ditches' (German Opfirritme), mdtkc the cffcritig 
places, w'ere apparently first used towards the end of the eighth 
century. Although they continued to be constructed in the 
Classkd period, most of die richest known arc Archaic. These 
ditches were optional, imdoubtodly expensive adjuncts to die 
standard funerary outlay, rttie potterj*, elaborate tombs, and 
Impressive scpuldiial motiumetio arc often associated with them, 
long shallow furrows were cut into the ground neat die grave, 
beside or bcmiadi earth mounds, uttdta, beside or a short distance 
from built tombs (f tgi. 9. to). Their length varies from an im¬ 
pressive iz m, to a more modest 2 to 3 m., their width &om ao 
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to 30 cm. Mud bricks, approxiimtdy 20 cm. square and to cm. 
diick, were set on end dong the sides of the shallow ditch. Some- 
titnet an addidond median row of faiidcs divided it into two 
equal sections. Very rarely the ditches were built of stones Lid 
on end. The heavily burnt earth door of the ditch was covered 
with burnt wood, uK, and burnt sherds, sometimes with a few 
animal bonca and shells. Above this was anoUtcr Lycr of burnt 
earth, then a sealing layer of mud ot time plaster, tn a few of the 
longer ditches dicre were small round holes at regular intervals 
on each side of the median strip, bitidc were bits of caibonizcd 
wood—die remains of posts which probably once supported a 
wooden plank or table-like structure. Around some of die holes 
were bones of small birds and mussel shsdls. Additional evidence 
that odcrings were set on a table comes from the ordedy arrange' 
nient of the broken pottery in the ditch. 

Aiier the oflerhigs had been made, and the dames had died 
down, the ditch was closed and was apparendy never used 
again. The position of some oficring ditcho bcjsoadt mounds or 
built tombs seems to indicate that the ceremony during which 
they were used was the climax of the service of buriaL 

OFFefttl>iGS 

We have already mentiDned the typical offerings in Atchaic 
graves, but there arc some special types which diBcrve separate 
treatment. 

A botdo-sbaped cLy object, with holes in the neck for suspen¬ 
sion, has been found in and associated witlt graves in Attica, 
BoeotiiT, Rhodes, Sicily, South Italy, on the Black Sea. at Olbia, 
and in the Hellenistic period at Tanvut tn Suudi Russia. The 
iconography of some of the Attic pieces suggests a funerary 
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purpose! of pmtii^n^ and the bment (PJ. ij). Similar 

bottle-shaped vcttcU, equipped with itoppcw md juspemiou 
hoIc$» were produced io Corimli in the Ardme pcricd^ but unlike 
them our objects were dcarljr not designed as orditvary bottles 
siuec dicy cannot be filled or emptied! die only apertures arc 
the suspension holes p Therefore prerious snggtstious that they 
are ritual sprinklers (aritiniff) or satrk-like vesseb (pfiiJtmiVlrer) 
seem unlik<dy, A possible clue to their use comes from didr 
provenances: gravesp especially those of duldren^ and sanctuaries 
of chthonic deities^ The shape and maniief of constructiori are 
suitable for rattles» and rattles axe appropriate gifts for children, 
as well as tiLstrUTnetits of cult- Moreover, real clay rattles of this 
shape have been found in a child s grave oi about joo bc at 
Olbiat -ukI Geometric rattlc^like objects have also been found in 
graves- One example of these objects, fSrom Thebes* has a door 
in its side exposing four a^ragals, which arc rhemsclvcs commonly 
found ill graves p and we may recall the on Gcoinetric 

vases of die 'Rattle Group' (p- <il). 

Funerary offerings of cg^s* either teal or imitaiaons in stone or 
clay* were common m Greece^ We liavc already noted tlsc pre&^ 
cnee of egg-shells in Attic graves and burtit depout^ Our concern 
here is with the painted cLy ovoid or sphencaJ objects which first 
appear in Geometric graves* art numtrnui in die Archaic* ^nid 
oondnttc into the Classical.. Tlic Gtomctnc exumplrs arc in face 
ovoid vessels equipped with lid and boles for suspensioti. Some 
later examples retain the lid and ovoid sltapc while others arc 
spherical, pierced only with a simll hole in one end or both; 
a few lack apertures^ It seems unlikely that all ot these objects 
were designed for die same purpose- fhe decoration aUo varies- 
Coloured pattems pointed on a w^hite ground. white decoration 
on a dark ground, and sciuies in black- or red-figure* occasioiully 
funerary—die pmhsis or Um^nt, 

An offering place in die Kcrameikos and one at Vari had cby 
'ubies*. Tile Vari table (0*18x0-24 m. and om8 m. high) has 
floral ajid abstract pauerm ui the Protoartic style on its sides and 
five fiiTTow^ on its top. The Keramcikos table is soniewhat later 
with lions in the full blacfc-figmc style on its sides {PL 
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Bodi VfCTc found with t small cUy dsc aJid for tins Rm£on are 
thought to he "gaming rablcs^ But unlike other krtown gaming 
tab1c$» these have modelled female mounicrs, their cheeks streaked 
with red paint for bloody at each corner. The effect h that of a 
protkfsis bJer with attendant moumef^. Clay moumm like diose 
on the rabies were aho anached to vases* to the rtms or shoulders 
of jug^. iew/TfJ/djcw (Pi 13}. tankards, ribbon-handled bowii 
(Pf* ij) and pedcsulkd mien. Some arc coveied with white 
dip and decorated with matt paint, others arc painted black 
cxcqjt for didr faces and hands. Many of thfxm have traces of 
red paint preserved on their f^es and breasts. The vases dtem* 
selves are erther covered widi a white dip or docoratod with 
painted sameSs not infrequently of the prodirjjs or lament 
(Pi. /■#). Occasionally modelled makes, familiar from the Geo¬ 
metric period* appear on the handle, neck or rim. Most of the 
vases have been found in offering places or in offering ditches* 
but hi at least one instance in situ above a grave monument; a 
built tomb in die Kcrarndkos was marked by two pcdcstalled 
cauldrons with day tnoimicrs sitting on the rim. There can he 
hide doubt that these vases were dcsigticd especially for the 
grave. 

The m ost elaborate example of a cby model desigiiod for titc 
grave w^as found during early excavations at Wi: a four-whecied 
can led by a man carries die bier which k covered with a cloth 
and attended by four moumlng women {P|, s 6). The doth Ls a 
lid, which when lifted reveals a clay figure of the dead« The 
modd which is dated before the middle of the seventh century# 
and IS therefore one of the earliest post-Gcometric tcrracotias# it 
covered with white paint and details are added in matt. A day 
horse mounuxi on wheels and another wheel in the same teefi- 
nique and style of dccoradon were foujid in an offering place iii 
the Keraiiijeikos, The excavator is perlups correct in cousideriiig 
die fragments part of another 'death cart*. 

Another terracotta tj"pc deserves niendon: tlic mid-seventh" 
century diyMiarcrid or 'incense bumecs". Ati offering ditdi in the 
Keromeikos yielded two differciu types of stipporti one a spliinx 
(Pi. 17), the other a wornan. Both luvq bases and carry sltallow 
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bowls on their heads. On the woman's diecb ihete are itreab of 
red paint, Sphinx-supports similar to these, but of scone and 
comidcrably later in date, hive been found on Cyprus. Both die 
form and the style of the Kmamdkos pieces have parallels in the 
east, and other objects ftom the ditch also dbplay oHental rz i ng 
foatuces. notably the day cauldrons on high pedestals. Unlike the 
Geometric pcdotallcd cauldrons, the Archaic have a high conical 
foot and day modelled foreparts of hem or griffins, or day lotus 
blossoms (Pf rd). The animal foreparts and the open-work foct 
of the vase* betray their metal prototypes, Anodier group of 
pcdcstalled cauldrons—five reasonably well-preserved pieces 
fiom Vari, now in Mainz, and a fiagnicnt fiom Athens—retain 
the ring handles of the Geometric, They ire abo earlier than the 
Kerameikos vases, larger and even more daboratcly decorated, 
with applied day florab and 'snakes' in addition to friezes painted 
on a dipped surface (Rg, i r). 

MOUNDS AND BtJItT TOMBS 

In Archaic Attica several of the earth mounds wliich stood above 
graves were disringuished front their predecessors by greater 
size and iuotc substantial construction. Eardt mounds stood above 
crenutton and inhumation graves of adults and chil^en, The 
mound, composed of eartli, either dean or mixed ssnth shads, 
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was raised directly over tlir burial shaft* or over a simple ibunrb- 
tiott layer of stones or pebbles (Figi. 9^ to). Tht round uiorad 
built ot stone at Vourva is excepDonai^ Layers of mud md lime 
plaster wJiich covered the siir&cc from apex to base offcr«l 
protection from the dcmoits wltile liciping lo retain the roughly 
conical shape of the mound. En the Kerameikos moiuich arc 
coaDeiitrated on die south bank of die Eridanos, probably by 
reason of space. Herr they mosi: oftca covered single graven, bm 
some of die Large mounds were in use for more than one genera^ 
don and later burlab were made on die periphery or in the 
upper fill. In the countrywide—at Anavyssost, Van. Vetanidei^ 
Vourva* and Petrera—modest mounds covered single buriab, 
large ones grave groups. 

‘Modest mounds with a diameter of 4 to 6 nr and a height of 
0"50 m. were surpassed by grajidcr monuments 6 to id m* in 
diameter and over i m. high. Aiound 600 »c the problem of space 
became acute hi tlie RcramcLkos and chc solution was die super- 
miposidon of funeE^ry monuments. The *li£b spaif of many 
mounds was vcri^ shorty probably less than a gencrarioiL Some 
merely cncTrrachcd on ndghboun> others completely covered 
their predecessors. Occasionally tlicj' so dose together dtat 
they formed one large impressive structure. 

In the Kcramdkos die earth mound appears to have been most 
pnpukr before the end of the seventh century and die m^'ority 
of the great round mounds date btfbtc 600 BC, After die mm of the 
century mounds were fewer iti number and generally smaller in 
si;:e+ although a few retained the old gnmdeur* Indeed, the largest 
known, a giganik 30 til. in dianici^ and over 5 m. higli* was 
erected around the middle of die sixth oennny over many eatliet 
moiiumjaits. BtH even tins great mound was soon covered, and in 
the Kcmmdkos the day of the Urge round mound had passed. 
In the Ardc countryside, where space was ptciutmbly 1 ^ re* 
stricted, diey may still have been built for some time. 

Large plastered earth mounds ofroi had some son of crowning 
marker. Fragments of craters decorated w'itlr centaurs, water birds* 
doral Uandb* and sphinxes found above four moiuuli in the 
Kcraiiicikos(Fig«Sli)i Three mounds, 6 to zcm. in diameteCi which 
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hy to each o^isn ort the soiuh bmk^ lucl cromimg stvlai 
(Fig. io)+ The earliest of the threci of about ^50 ac, was a tliin 
slab with sides tiering downwards to a limestone basc^ into 
Tvliidi it was leaded. The bottom of die base was left cough foe 
Ijiscrtion into the gromid. Tlic second of about 61S-600 
BC. a limestone slmft with paiallcl sidles and a redsngular 
limestone base into which it v?2i leaded Tlic thirds a sbtc slab, 
leaded into a limestone base, was found in the fill of a mound 
which it probably ccownei 

Among the Archaic jrWdi found in situ in the Kerameikos onc^ 
a limestone slab without a base* covered wnth stucco on three sidesp 
stood over a grave which was not covered by an earth moutid, 
and no doubt many were sec up m this uunnet. 

Conicmpocary witli tlie great round mounds were rectangular 
moirnds. apparently a slightly less grand fuiicnny monument. 
This seems to bo radicated by the number and quality of die grave 
fiirnishiiig?* but the roctangular uKinjid was still an expensive 
alTnir , The earliest example known, of about 700 —bc» owes in 
preservation to Ik siac and manner of construction. Clean eartli 
had been fiimly packed over a primary ccomation buna! to form 
a 4‘+ by 2 rm structure with a Hac roof and sloping walb* which 
were covert widj plaster. Rectangular mounds of the second 
half of the century, wb*3sc dimensions vnrj' from 2 to 4 hl by 
2 to 3 nL and were roughly O' 50 bigh^ were inotB substantially 
built. The earth core wji$ mixed w'idi sand and stone; layers of 
mud aird Umc plaster covered the lurbtca 

Around 600 BC the type of coustnictkni chan god and with it the 
form of the monument- Vertical walh built of mud bricks 
(roughly 7>f 10 cm. before 600 BC* cm- after) laid in regular 
courses^ began to feplaoc the sloping walh of the cardi mounds 
(fig. o). These brick walls held the compiwitc earth core firmly in 
place. The change 111 construction pemutted Urge* irrtpresuve 
structures—huilc tornhs—which requiiicd Jess space dim the 
great round eardt luouudi, tn the Kerameikos almost all of the 
huik tombs liad brick walls* hi rite countryside built tombs had 
brick walls* atone w^ilk in ashlar or polygpu^il masonry, or were 
coiutructed hi a combinatfcm of tuaccrialt. Flain earth mounds 
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did, however, conrinue to be buHi in the sixth caitur)’ and thev 
differed from the built comb in material and manner of construi;- 
don only. The principle of burial rentamed the same; a single 
grave deq> in tlic gromid, beneath the structure. 

[luilt icimbs in the first half of the sixth century were generally 
larger and more impressive than those of the socuiid half, Ukc 
tlte round mDunds. they too were rcstiicticd by space. In the 
Kerwneikos almost tiouc of the built tombs was freestandingi 
each encroached on mother, earlier structure. And just as the 
round mounds somcdnics joined together to form one Urge 
mound, so did built totnbs. In the Attic countryttde, where space 
was less scarce, a number of built tombs were free-standing. 

The consituci'ion of the sixtli-ocnCmy built tomb was sUnilar 
to that of cojiiemporary domestic architecture, but the analogy is 
misleading. The monument was not a Jiouse for the dead, 
since the dead lay beneath it, not inside. Built tombs stood directly 
over the filled burial shaft or on a foundation of brick or stone. 
The walls, made of brick or stone, stood vertically or at a slight 
inclination. If the sopefstmeture was eardi, not brick or smne, 
normally it has disappeared leaving only the foundation courses. 
Since even the built walls arc rarely preserved to any height. It b 
difliculi to determine what type of roof they originally supported, 
but the roofs which have b«ii preserved ate flat with slightly 
sloping sides, and it seems unlikely thar any of the Archaic built 
tombs had high pitched roofs. Bricks, stone slabs, or irregularly 
broken nones were found on the tops of some and were probably 
put there to protect the surface &om the elements. The roof was 
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not tlic oiJy part of the stnitture which required protcKrioo and 
the upper fees of the mud-brick walU were cspodally vulner¬ 
able. Many lombs had brick or stone cornices which proiccicJ 
ilieir walk from driving rain. Ati additional protccrioti fhr the 
aitirc structure was provided by scaling layers of clay and lime 
plaster which occasiomlly bore painted Jecoraiioii. 

Since the discovery of the built tombs, a group of painted day 
plaques with scaii^ of the laying out of the dead (pr&ttwsii) and 
iamoitation have been counecicd with theuL The plaques may he 
divided ill to two groups—diosc whidi wrerc complete in dicm^ 
selves ("single plaques*: PL ;J 5 ) and those which formed part of 
a larger <cfic<. Tlie series plaques^ which have a roughly uiiifbrm 
shape and size, are known from just before the end of die seventh 
ccntnrj' to about sjo uc. It is generally thouglit diat these plaques^ 
which I Live no apparent iticans of attsdmient^ were set into the 
plaster walls of the built tomb or ware arranged on projccring 
ledges. Mone of die plaques have been found tu situ, nor have 
any built lombs shown marks of suidi itiachmeiii, but there are 
no other toiub monuments known to which they tmght have 
bcoi hctcil, and one is inscribed as 3 rrwitt. 

The plaque scries were painted by leading artists of the day^ 
SophiloSr Lydos^ Exekias—and have been found in Adicm* 
Kal^wia K<iuvani, and Spati. Frinn die most fully preserved scria, 
by Exekias, we an see that die centre pjaqii^^* perliaps at the 
narrow ends of the tombp showed inouming wilhhi the house, 
proibt^iis^ and die cart for the ehphQf^. The many odicr plaques 
showed a procession of mourners- Each tucasurcs about J7 by 
4.3 cm- The single plaques were much smallcTp and pierced for 
naihug or suspension^ Most ate of die end of the sixth century- 
The change from series to single plaques is not accompanied by 
any observed diflhrcnccs in the cousttuctiem of the built tattihsi 
which continue into the ClaistcaJ period. 

Also of Lwiccrtaiii use ore three large marble tlabi of die late 
Ardioic period decorated ui low^ relief, wth figures identified as 
Hennes PsychoporupOs and the deceased. But the iconography 
is obscure owing lu the damaged condition of die slabs* 
had been built into the Themistodean Walk otul it b generally 
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tliouglit that they dcconted the taj^c of a large Rmerary 
monmnait. We cannot be certain, and there arc other relief 
slabs whose purpose also rcmahis obscure, among tlicm the 
'Marathon Runner'. 

Dccoiaciou of the built tombs leads us to discuss the vases and 
sculpture which have bocn (bund associated widi them. Alihoug]] 
many built tombs tiavc only a lew courses of didr original height 
preserved, the contemporary practice of crowning round cardt 
mounds with vases and sculpture, and the find spots of die pcmcry 
and sculptural fragments beside or imusediatciy on top of built 
tombs, suggest that they too had crowning tnembeis. 

[a the Kerameikos crowning vases were found above two built 
tombs and nnf rectangular cartli tiiomid. A spouted bowl marked 
one built tomb and a crater titc earth mound. Tite second of the 
built tombs liad two vases,—high-footed cauldrons covered with 
white slip. The smaller of the tv?o had modelled female incmmers 
seated on the rim and hagtnents of similar, but larger, hgurts 
may have adorned the other. 

Veiy little sculpture in the round has been found above graves, 
althoi^ a few lions ajid spltiiuccs have been found associated 
w'ith them, both at Vari and in die Kcrametkos, In the bttcr a 
lion of modest sire was found in situ above a built tomb and it 
may be that some of the lions and sphinxes of unknown proven¬ 
ance were act up in a sfmttar way. 

We have described the types of monutncjns—bailt tombs, 
round and roctaiigular mounds—and the vases, sculpture and 
stehi which have been found with them. The remainder of this 
chapter will be devoted to gravestones with relief detoraiiou, 
whose exceptional quality merits more attention. 

CSAVESTQNES 

There are two bask types of gravestone known in Archaic 
Attica—the narrow sbh of dressed stone (riWe) and sculpture in die 
round. Almost none of the tnonuments luts been found in situ, tn 
Atlicos, many were broken, retooled, and iiicorpoiaicd into the 
TlicmUtodcan Wall, Many sites in die Attic countrysitlc have 
yielded gravestones of s'cry liigb^luality^—another hidicationofthe 





Fjjj, t} Type* Anie lixih-centiuy Tfe frjn/id'tfir iwuwi Tfptf I and 
II temti nidcM $3^ BC 


wc^th. of* the landed nobiliry at tlw riitte—but they too have 
rarely been found in situ- 

The stele of die first thr»^uartc« of the sixth cciitucy bad a 
separate base and flnial, or eiowiiHg memha. nelt* of 
list quarter retained, the separate base, hut its litnplificd tinial 
was carvol in one piece with the shaft and the total height was 
less (Hg. 13). The shape of the srcfdi was well smtod to icusc and 
for this reason few liavc survived mtact. Roconstruction of the 
‘monolithic’ slffc presents little difficulty, dut of the ‘comp«ito 
rtfle is 1^ easy. Attractive rcconstmcdouj have been offered by 
Miss Richmr in TTre Arthaic Cnwsf0ites of Attico-^ nujor s^y 
of the HioniMoents —but wc cannot always be sure of the form 

of the odghuJs. 

The earliest inscribed and docorated sfrwi were ot Jimc 5 ton& 
The surface was covered with stucco, ihc decoration rtaidoM^ 
in low relief, liglji incision, or pint Marhlt 
carved or paiiKcd, but the stucco coat was onutted. On tolU 
stones additional paint was applied to broad surfiicts and to minor 
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details* bu^ unformiiately few traces of the original rkh poly- 
ebromy sumvc, Thcsliapc of the slab restriacd the composition* 
and 3 profile view of a single, standing figure best suited the 
narrow fidd {PJ, /jj- Ftg, t^). Atlilctes and warrion, nioi with 
their dogs, and elders leaning on staves arc the most common 
subjects; women were never rcprescjitcd on their own, Bcncadi 
the prmdpal compontbn there often a snull ro uglily 
square fidd or prcdella, carved in low relief or painted. 

Splikixes seatied on cavetto capicils seem to have crowned the 
earliest siaiai^ hut not ali early sphinsces from cejneteries were 
necessarily tnoimtcd thus. Tliccavetto captui honce, atLamptrait 
decorated in low relief with mourners and a. horseman (Fig. i j)* 
In the third quarter of the cennirj' the cavetto beneath the sphinx 
is replaced by a IjTC^Iiapcd scroll. From about 530 &c the 
^hi nx e s disappear* the decoration b often rimpleir and the fuiial 
is a carved palmette in the East Greek manner. 

InscnptioTis on Attic gravestones arc normally short, giving 
only essential details; the name of the deadi those who mouni 
him* those w^ho erected the mommvent in his honottr* Inscrip¬ 
tions do appear on the fuiiaJ* but arc more o ften on the sltaft or 
base* Lt b not untommon (ot the diafi to bear one uisctiption, 
the base anotliCT^ AhemativcJyfc the sluft or base bcat^ the only 
iusenpuon^ On a few gravestones rwo figures arc represented 
and bodi arc named. Such monuments probably did not stand 
over the grave of one person or a double hurialr but rather over 
a ianiily plot, coimucmoratiiig persons whose dcatlis may have 
bc^i, but need not liavc been^ separated by a number of ycajrs. 
In chc Classical petjod grave monuments were similarly used. 

In the ArcKan: period shorter* broaclcr slabs with relief decora^ 
tictfi were used for voti ve and :fcpiiJchral monuinmts. One of tlie 
earliest exampics of the former is the sO“*callod ^Hctmci and the 
Graces from the Athenian Acropolis. Of the laner, Attic grave* 
stones provide a few csaunplcs; bases with exceptionally wide 
cuttings and fragmentary relief slabs of uiiimial breadili and 
thickness. Women s tiajuj^ aufo inscribed on t'W'Op possibly three* 
of the bases, and on one of the reheft there is a seated woman 
cradling a small child. These compositions—a seated woman with 
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a rhitfl c»r with some ilonusdc attribute; and 3 seated woman 
cou&ontcd by aiiDther—are very oominnii on Classical funerary 
tnonuments in AttU:a, and ouistdc Attica dicy have been noted 
on gravestones dated to the brst half of tbc &ftb century (see 
p, aaa). Possible evidence dial the graves of men. were somedmes 
marked by a broad rdief comes from a fragmentary relief found 
in the Attic countryside at Vclanideza. 

DISCS 

There are at least five thin miirbic discs which liavc heen included 
in collections of Artie fimerary monuments (Fig* i6), Their 
provenances arc largely uncertam, although all arc said to liavc 
come iToiii Attica. Their function u entirely uncertain^ althougli 
their similar shape and size (about 28 cm. in diameter) suggest a 
common purpose, Two bear iiucriptiom like those on contempor¬ 
ary gravestones—‘I ant the moniunetic (ffwtCJwa. Sfma) of’, and the 
name follows. The other three have obscure itisatpdons employ¬ 
ing the phrase—‘from the eruw*. Depending on whL'tlier erion 
is translated ‘funeral games' or *^avc mound’, the disc U con- 
sideiod either a 'genuine' diicm from an athletic victory or funer¬ 
ary games, or a disc-like cover for a cinerary om. Although die 
diintsisions arc suitable for the Utter and the translation of 
as mound is prcfrrablc, there ace similar objects, both 
stone and tnctal, found in and associated with graves outside 
Aedea, which tender both incerpretatiotts uneextain. 

STATUAJIY 

Marble statues of youths {kourvt) and maidens (kisrat) arc the most 
numerous represen tadves of early large-scale sculpture in the 
round in Attica. Like neliir, the figures stood on a separate base, 
often iiucrihcd with the name of the youth or nmdett, the name 
of the dedicator, and sometimes the sculptor who fashioned it. 
JCuMrot and korai have nurely been found complete or in situ, hut 
a few arc known to lisve been fitncrary monuments (Pl. 2u), 
They have been found in cemeteries in Athens and iti the country¬ 
side. The Wot were far more rare, it seems; only two graves, 
one in Athens and the other at Vourva, arc known definiidy to 
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have bcai nmked by them, but the head of a fei?nf fifom Mcraita 
b said CO have come from a grave monmnent 

Although lew seated fig;uic$ cut in the touJxd aix; known from 
the Archaic petiod ia Attica, tho'c U good fcasou to beheve that 
they too were ^ometimos fuiierarys Ttienrost famoui, the lo-callcd 
Dionysos, ivas found in dxe area of die ErLm Gate, a known 
crciucEcry wtc. A very similar statue w'as found in the Kcratueikos. 
as wen: two frag^nents of two odter figures^ one of tlxcm generally 
considered female^ In addition to these scidptutts* all from known 
cemeteries^ thiae are bases tvith ciictingis which seem too large for 
a nngle srafiiliug frgurc and soim of dvosc may have accom- 
tnocUted seated figures; the base from die Kcmiitijdkos with 
rehefr of warriors and ‘hockey players* is an example; anotlicr, 
also from the Kcramdkos, bi^rs a fmierar)' inscription on its 
principal side. There can be Ultlc douhe that seated figures were 
sometimes grave moumixcniSs even though none has been found 
in situ. Some graves may have been dius dfrdiigmshed in recogm- 
don of age, rank or iociil position. 

Horsemen carved in the round were favourite dedicadom in 
the Archaic perioch but diey were also grave monuments. Tlic 
Vaci and Kmmcikoi cimiereries have each produced one, and 
some of unknown provaiance may have been funerary* Jn addi*- 
dou cherc are a few basci wherse outings seem appropriate to 
cquescrian stanics and one of themt, from the Kcr^dkos* is 
inscribed. Horsemen were also painted or rendered in tehef in 
the lower panel of Jfr/rfi and die Lamptrai capital* which bears 
a horseman in relief on its pritidpal £jtce{Fig. 15)* b diougbt by at 
least ouc scholar to have supported a small equestrian group. 

CONCLUSION 

During the Archaic [Xirlod funerary art and arclutcctimc flourished 
in Attica. The moniujiciits which have survived are htglir- 
quality' vrorks by soinc^ of die best aitisis of the iimc.r But before 
the end of die sixth century this grandeur appears to have ^ 
dined* The Ia[cr monmnents which survive arc fewer in number 
and generally somewhat itifenor in quahty. Whether tiatur 
causes, such as lack of spacCi or conicmporary political* social and 
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oconotuic coudiciom dctcnnuicd dm dcvdop> 5 n£nt, we do not 
know. The Athcimii funeruy legislation mennoticd hy Cicero 
in die Je Legibus (ii 2ti.64) ts r^titarly discus^ in dm context; 

Some time brer {ie., after Solon] on account of the nzc of the 
tombs whidt we see in the Kcranietkos. it was decr^ that 
no one should make a tomb wbidi required the work of more 
than ten men in three days, and that no tomb should be decora¬ 
ted with pbstcr {opm teetomm) or liave the so-callod ‘henm’ 
set on it. 

But Cicero's chronology h uriccreaui and his termliiology am^ 
bigiiouL In short, liu account oilers more problems than solutions. 
He docs, however, seem to be describing Impressive moimnienu 
adorned with painted and plastered decoradou and crowned with 
fine scalptun^ The tempiabon to connect his words with the 
hinerary moniiincnts of Ardiaic Attica is very great. Both die 
change to the simpler palmettc strfe and the change &oin pbqoc 
scries to single plaques have been asiodatcd with hypothetical 
Icgisbdon of about jjo ac. 

Other hincrary l^isbtioti of the Archaic period and evidence 
for pte^juiial rites arc discussed in the following two chapters. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE CLASSICAL PERIOD 

fAtffif 4ff Lad »iJ fepfyttal 
wlfkh fcffw p/jiti mkcf; Mlmtfy 
rxprrsfinji tk^ rnttwa cf 

for^pitat fimn, md om onjjr ^rdc uii>A 
fifct fcpu' jAir 
jumf fprts my kt miPffupttd; pi dWr 
hi diil-fiur lirt&uni, mid 

noiJm pyU 
HIE CEMBTEBJES 

TiiE NUMBEH Or ExtAVATEU Classical burial grounds in Atbens 

and throughoui Attica it cntLtidcmble. Scaitcitd buriali have been 
found in many parts of Attica, and ctntetcrics of various sizes 
have been excavated at Draphi, on the slopes of Mt Pendelt, at 
Vari, Mctcnta, St John Rente, Rlcusis, Thorikos, and at sites on 
the south coast between Athens and Sounion (Map i), UnforitH 
natcly, few excavations have been puhluhed in any detail and 
the praviimial sites must dicrcforc be largely ignored in this study. 
Reference will be made to noti-Athcniau sites only when the 
hnds ate in some respect exccptiosia]. 

In Athens itsdf the problem is much the same: although many 
Classical burials Iiave been found, and more arc discovered taefa 
year, information about them remains mcompldv. Furthermore, 
excavation in Athens is difficult since the heart of the city coven 
the extent of its Classical predecessor Most of die cxcavatioiu 
have been small, hastily dune, and inadequately published. Often 
the occasion for the excavation was urgent— demolicon, eon- 
struetion, or maintenance work in the modem dty centre. Brief 
reports, sometimes with photographs and pbns. have appeared 
in Greek ptriodjcals. but "meh rcnultis iinpuhlisliod. Only the 
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Greek arcbacologiio arc equipped to write the topography of 
Athens; we attempt no more than a summaxy, based on the 
available mfonnadon^ 

As a result of recoil excivnHoii the topography of the ancient 
city is bccomtiig more dear. The theory proposed in the last 
century, that graves hoeti the major roads and that dirir positions 
could be used to reconstruct the course of the dty wall and its 
gates, has uow been suhstmtially confirmed (Map 4)* hi the 
previous chapter we mentioned the problem of the *pre- 
Thcnmtoclcan' sval), possible funerary (dgislation passed in the 
Archaic period, and CiccfO^’s ambiguous account of a ban on 
burials in the dty. Little more can be said. At presctii there arc a 
few Classical huriaU known Tvithin die dt)‘ walls. They are teoent 
finds and liave received only brief prclimiu^y publication: two 
groups, one with eleven gras'cs on Leokotiou Street* the otlicr 
with two graves on nearby Karalskakc Street— -the area on the 
north side of die Agora, through which passed 1 major ancient 
road, tn die first group tlicre arc pots, wliidi were apparently 
ifirant burials, and pits* also thought to have been graves, although 
there is no nicnoou of himrin skeletal matccr. The assodated 
pottery dated from die late Classical period to the Hellenistic. 
Among the other finds in die area were sherds from the Archaic 
through die HcUcnistic periods, and a small Totenmakl rch'cfi The 
y afTiKlfaltf Street graves have hceti dated to the end of die fifth 
eaitiiry: two pits with traces of buniiiig and acconipanyitig 
vases, identified as ash urns. Both pits arc. however, shallow and 
one is ctccptionally large (over 4 m- square). Further information 
is necessary before we can determine whether these two groups 
ate, in fact, intra-miiral burials. Outside Athens, at Tliorikos, there 
is attoilier probable example of burial w'iihin the settlement 
children's graves and at least one of an adult were found near the 
theatre. 

After the coiistrucdon of the Thcirustoclcan Wall, existing 
cemeteries extended outside some of the gates and new ones grew 
up outiidc others. This siting of cemeterici is easily understood, 
whcti we rcmciubcr tliat burial grounds had to be reasonably 
In the topographical siuimiaty wliich follows we.shall 
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dcsoibc cemeteries m rclitiori to tbeir positions outside tlie g^ites 
of the Classical wall. andL where n\ovc ptecisiofv is necessary, in 
terms of modem street names. 

In the western part of the city die Kciamcikoi continued to be 
an itnponaiit bitrial grountL The two inajor roads wliich traversed 
the area—the Sacxed Way and the Academy Road:—were marked 
by gates, Tlic Sacred Gate, which stood at the point w'here the 
Sacred Way to tlie sanctuary at Elcusk left the city of Atlicris. 
incorporated the channel of the Endanot Streatn on its north 
flank. TIjc land south of the Saend Way* which had been a 
cemetery at least as early as the Protogcometric period^ continued 
to be used throughom the Classical. Rut some Utne in the late 
fifth or very early fourth centuryH tlic tertain was tramtormed^ 
"West Street’* also known as the ’Street of the Tombs** and South 
Way** sometimes called ‘Lateral Wav’* were laid out in a grand 
manner* and impressive plow w^crc thrown up on the sloping 
hitUides (Map 5). Prom ihe munificence of die preserved 
funerary architecture and scuipmre, we may assume that thb 
arca^ften called the 'Eridaiios Ccmctcr>'‘ (somewhat incor- 
reetty since the Eridajios lay on die otlicr aide of the Sacicd 
Way)—became a burial ground for notable Athenians. The land 
cast of 'Soudi Way*, ncarec die gate* was at different timci a 
cemetery for children, state officialsi and ordinaty citirensp but 
after the terraced plots were dsrown up to the wcsi, this laiid seems 
to have ^ilen into disuse. Noe until the Hellenistic j^riod were 
dicrc again burials in any number. The north side ol the Sacred 
Way, near the gate—die jiite of die sub-Myccuacati Poiupcion 
Cemetery^—was apparendy not used for biiriajs in die Llassiral 
period. The area to the west, tow^ards Piraeus Stfeett hai pro^ 
duced mounds, built tombs, md terraced plors. similar in siac 
and magnificence to thme on the south bank. On l^itucLis Street 
and farther along the courM: of the Sacred Way Classical and 
later buriaU have been found. 

North of the Sacred Way dtcrc W2s a larger ^rc whose stra lo¬ 
gic piiqxisc is apparent frutn its manner afcoiuituxtion^ This gate* 
huih into die Tlicimatodean Wall, was call^ die Tiumiau 
Gate, because die road which passed tlircutgh it led to Thna to 
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the EleiBtnian plain. After die Pdopoimesiaii War the course of 
the toad was widened to aectnnmodatc better $ueh state occa¬ 
sions as die Pajiadicnaic Procession, torch races, and state furtctals- 
In the fourth century further alterations were luadc; this time for 
dcfcitce puriKMes. The resultant double bulwark was called the 
‘Dipylon’ or ‘Double Gair*. The name lias become femiliar to us 
through its misuse to dtssetibe the Geometric g^ves and their 
cotttents—especially the giant Dipylon vases which were 
excavated in the last century along Piraeus Street, around Plaicia 
Etcudicrias. The earliest known use of die nanu; is a diird-ceiitury 
iuscriptiott. Unlike the laud around the Sacred Gate, where 
burials had been nude from the early Iron Age, this area, just 
outside the Thria$ian Gate, seems not to have been envisaged as 
a major burial ground until riuch later. Indeed, the ccmctcrv 
docs not gain prominence until the Classical period, when die 
state graves, described by Pausanias, and traditionally set out by 
Kimon, were laid along die Academy Road. 

Tlicte was a latge cemetery nordt^asi ot the Kcramrikoj, 
around Platcia Elcutlicrias, on land which had been used fot 
burials Sum the end of die JJronsc Agci mention has already 
been made of the sub-Myccnacsm and early Iron Age graves. 
Classical graves were especially nunieroiB west of PUteia 
Eleuihcrias. along Piiacus Street, and recent excavations licre 
condiiuc to increase tlidr number. Formerly these grave were 
considered aii extension of the ICcfameikos cemeteries, but now 
they ate known to compriM: a large cemetery winch grew up 
outside the so-called Eriaii Gate—or 'Gates of dtc Dead', The 
name has been derived from an oblicjuc rcfctciice in Thcophrastoi 
(CJidfdfJcfS xiv 13) to ‘the gates thtough which the dead were 
carried out'. Trace* luve been found of both the gate and die 
ancient road whose course followed roughly that of modem 
Lxokorton Street, It began in the Agon, left the city thtough the 
Erian Gate, and, at stirae distanei: (rouglily 800 m.) from the 
walk, branched in two directions: north of Hippies Kolonot. 
perhaps on die line of modem loaaminon Street, aid south, pos- 
sibiv along the course of motlcm Lcnorinant Street, where 
Classical graves liavc been found as well a* foundation courses of 
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a large motaid {9 (tii in diameter) covering a number of gravci, 
and pan of an enclosure wall. 

At some ttnie during die Classical period, if not culler, the 
cenictcties of the Kerameikos and tlie Erian Gate were joined by 
Cross-roads, riumuig roughly east-west A series of Classical 
graves, lining lurii a road, was recently discovered on the north 
side of modem Achilles Street (Map 4). 

On the iiorthcra side of the ci ty the Achamiaii Gate wu the 
point of exit for a prindpat road nonh to Adurmi. Remaini of 
the wall and gate liavc been found along Sophofclci Street, 
bccweai Aiolou and Pcsmaaoglou streets, Tlie l;md south of tlic 
wall, which lay closer to the Agora and Acropolis* liad bur^ as 
early as the sub-Myccnaean period. As the dry grew the burial 
grounds cxtaidctl and during the Classical period they covered a 
large area between Aiolou, Sophokles, and Lykoutgoi streets. 
These graves have not yet been published, ^ 

On the eastern side of the dty remains of the Thcmistoclcan 
Wall and gate—the Diodiarian Gate— 4 iave been found near 
modem Syntagma Square, between Nike and Bode streets. 
Unlike die cemeteries which we have described already, here no 
gravm have bcai found whidi are earlier than the late Archaic 
period. The excavated cenictoy extends north-cast ol Syntagim. 
along Stadiou and Panepistemiou streets. Excavation 
Syntagma will probably reveal an even larger cemetery. The 
Dioclurian Gate cemetery is espcddly important to our 
Classical burials, since it comprbo a Urge g^up of roughly con¬ 
temporary graves arranged in plots, whoic physical features an 

contents have been published in dcui). * j j 

Tliesouihcni circuit of theTljcmistodcan Wait which extended 
south of the Acropolis, &om the Olyiopieion m the cast to the 
Piracis Gate in die west, was marked by a number of gates, but 
we sliall treat die ana more mnimarily for the following reasons: 
the course of the wall b more difittult to plot and the terrain is 
less regular; modem topogtaphers cannot agree c names o 
the cates; almost none of the excavated material i»s bom p 
lished. Modem topographers locate the tJhjmcim Cate ^ 
Dikaios Street, between die Olympidon and die Ibssos Rivet, 
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tluDUgh which passed the load to Kyiiosargcs on its way to the 
coast, Ancient Utmry references 10 a Classical cemetery licce arc 
bcitig substantiated by excavation. Early work oii the Kynosatges 
site, just north of the uitecsccdon of Vourbachc and Vouliagmctii 
streets, yielded, in addition to the Geometric graves already men- 
tioned, a large number of Classical and later buiiah. Recent 
excavations in the area continue to reveal the extent of the 
ccmctcr)’ in the Classical period. 

A second gate, the Itouian, lay farther west on Makrygiaiuii 
Street, and many Classical graves, unpublished, have recently 
been found here. The road passing through the ttonian Gate ran 
south to PhalcroJi and, ju%itig irom the number of Classleat 
graves excavated on Dtmiiracopoiilos Street, this modem road 
may overlie the Classieal. Further w'est, near the Long Wall and 
along the bank of the llissos, there were Classical butiah wliidi 
may luve liijed an ancient road tkimng Philopappos Hill, and 
leaving die city through the Haladiait Gate, As a result of recent 
work the site of this gate on Ercchthcion Street has been localized. 
On the other side of the Long Wall, south of the Sacred Gate, 
there was one gate, very possibly two. Although gravestones have 
been found built into walls in this area, excavatlou lias not yet 
revealed a Classical cemetery. 

tNMUMATlON 

In the Classical period die people of Attica practised ctemanon 
and jtihutmtbn, and, as in the preceding periods, die choice of 
burial remains a ma tter of personal or family preference. TIicki is 
no apparent difference in cidicr the rites or offering wliich have 
been found associated widi the graves, and the prt^otntnancc of 
one method over die other vanes from place to place. We should, 
ho-wever, point out that the excavators of the two largest Classical 
cemeteries in Adicns-=in the Kcrameikos and ouedde the Dio- 
charian Gate—noted a marked decrease in the munher of crcnia- 
doti bumb in die course of die fourth century. 

The simplest injmmatjon grave was a shaft or pit cut into the 
ground. Somccimci the walls had 3 plaster or fine stucco facing 
and the natural door a covering of pebbles or stones, but most 
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pits had neither. Remains of cofiifls or of some other ptoiectivc 
devkc, such as cover slat®, were sonjctimcs found. OHcrtttgs, if 
there were any« lay inside the sluft or in the nearby area; uimlly 
tiieir gitatir)’ was not hij[b. Pit graves wctc single bin bis, » were 
virtually ail other graves. The few examples of mass burbls were 
the result of extreme dncuntstanccs, sudi as tlic epidemic in the 
Pclopounesian War (Thucydides tti S7). 

Tile graves, first found in the Late Archaic period, become 
common in the Classical. Large flat roof tiles, of fired day and 
somcdmcs painted, were balanced against each otlier to fonu a 
proiocrivc tent over the body. The entii W‘crc closed by arlditionaj 
tiles or were left open. The body lay on the natural Moor, less 
often on tiles of some other form of paving. The offerings, 
neither ijumcrous nor ouGtanding in quality, lay inside the grave 
or in die area ittunediatcly outside. In a few rile graves only pri, 
almost always the upper part, of the body was covered. Not 
infrequently these 'half-graves' cover aslics and disturbed skcletel 
remains which show signs cfbumiugt perliaps remains of iiicom* 
plete cTcnations, causod by jinproper ventilation, insuMicicJit 
foci, or some other reason, whitdi wicrc covered by a few Eiasuly 
placed tiles. Since one of the basic purposes of the practice of 
cicniatioii is die total destntetion of die physical body, a partial 
cremation was particularly unacccpiablc. In these cases the body 
Seems to have been treated as an inhumation burial, and, tf pos¬ 
sible, given some form of ptoiccrion. 

Slab-lined and coveted pits ate found, as are sarcophagi. Both 
were made of limestone or of marble. Sarcophagi for adults were 
either monolithic or ctnnposite. svith a liorizoutal or slightly 
gabled lid. Oftcji die walls and lid Iwd plaster or stucco beings, 
sometimes even painted decoration. 

Chilflrcn were b-utied fii stone satcopt^i^ii Hut nvott fibe^ucfitly 
they were placed in a luiallcr. chcafra: version of the adult sarco- 
phapus: day tubs (Rg. 17)^ o™ being inverted over another to 
cttclose die small body (rarely used for an adult). Althoiigli die 
ni b^ which were either rcictangulac or ovaL were made oi clay, 
diii type of burial differs ftom die tile grave In its sealed burial 
coniiiartm«it Some tubs were brightly painted, both intitk and 
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out, aitd richly furrmhnl. The ofl^ngs associated with tlicm and 
with sarcophagus buHah arc especially important, since ttinir 
smled contents provide a clear picture of the types of offerings 
and sometimes cveu of tjjdr original positions. 

Children ■were also buried in pits covered with flat cLy roof 
riles or tsith round clay pipes, like those used fi>r water duco. 
Pot burials arc nuiiicious. frequently clustering in spedaJ infan t 
cemeteries. As in the preceding pcriodls there is grear variety in 
the ti'pc of pot used. On die shoulder of a rJiiati amphora—a 
type of vase which is frequently used for child burials at this 
time—containing the burial of a small child at Thorikos, the 
letters (see above, on the Erian Gate) are iiiscribed, 

perhaps an allusion to its sepulchral use, Sinutarlvi a cup £>und 
in a creiiution grave at Vari was inscribed PYltBS ('of the pyre). 

CBfiMATlON 

Primary' cremadou graves, familiar iVom the Archaic period, 
continue into the Classical vtrrually unchanged, ciccepc for a 
noticeable tendency towards simplification: thus, vendlatian 
dianncls arc now much less cotnmou. Secondary' demaiions ace 
more numerous dun they had been in the jircct^iug period and 
there is now a greater variety in the types of ash urn. The clay 
ums were either coanc and uaslipped, di-sctcetly painted in the 
manner of some houscliold pots, or they were tnorc elaborately 
painted with red-figure scenes. It would seem tint on the whole 
these vases were not made specifically for the grave and some 
have obviously served a domestic purpose. Tlic vase was either 
set directly in the groiuid and marked by a gravestone, or it was 
pLtced inside a protective box. ^jetal ash ums—bmaze caoldroni 
and hyJfiai are most eommou, less often clay ums—were placed 
in lidded stone boxes. On some have been preserved tnces of 
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doth id which the cramicJ remains were utappcti, and wbh 

which the itself vn% iwjituiitinids covenai. An cxccptioiially 
well-preserved grivc in the KcKuncikos shows how cincfiiUy the 
whes were iomctiiiies treated: dicy were gathered {tom the pyre 
into a purple doth, placed in a broiuc cauldron, wliich was iciclf 
wrapped m cloth (Pf The um lay in a wooden chest inside 
1 stone which was buried bcncadi a built tomb. 

In the Classical period* as in the Archaic, the crcniatioii of 
m&nts was acceptedi but apparcntJy liitutcdt practice. The 
bones of children have been identified in a small nnuiber of burnt 
depositSp but m mmt cases the soft skeletal remains were probably 
reduced to imperceptible bits by the fire. For diii rcasou it is 
difficult to dir^rminc whether small burnt deposits, found in 
cemetra^es and in domcsiic quarters, were itifant cremations or 
the reinains of btinit oficrings. A group ot deposits ftora the 
AgoT^. Classical atid Hellenistic, have been coiisidcfcd iiifimt 
cremations, even though the small amount of bone matter defies 
analysk The smallt dial low* hrcgularly-shaped deposits, siiuilir 
to the ‘offering places^ of die Ardiaic period^ oontained ash* burnt 
wood, unidentifiable Ikuic (some bones of aiiituals have Iseen 
identified) and burnt vases, Tlie vases represent ^-pet which arc 
not regularly lound in doiuestic deposits, specihcally the solid 
Mmnmy^ rfJalMWfrtf* ribbotv-handled banded plates^ black-pauitcd 
pyxi^fs* and unshpped TUUiiarurc cooking pots (Pf This 
w'acc* apart ftom some common plates* saucers* md cups* which 
were found assomted witii them, Ivas been considered fuiieaiy, 
Tlie vase^ are distinctive and similar types liivc been found in 
contemporary graves, bui they are pethaps more characicnFtJC 
of cult than they are of fimerary use: the dumnij; alahusm 
and the miniature cooking pots were cerraiiily never dcsipicd for 
normal household usc- Tbi acccssorj* vaic^ Were perhaps used by 
chose who partietpated in riles involving burnt sacrifices. These 
sacrifices need not, bur could Iwvc been, funerary. 

CENOTAFHS 

in addition ro inhumation and crcntatioii graves there arc empty 
graves. The cenotaph was most often used for those who lost 
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their Utcs £ir hrom home ot tho«c whole bones were for some 
reason iireciovErablc, M in loss at sea. Cenotaphs fomiect part of 
the iuie burial complex on tile Academy Road, bur tlicy were 
also requited for private bunals. They received the same oflenngs 
and respectfiil treatment as other graves. In some cenotaphs the 
body ot the dead was supplied by a large stone around which 
ofTerin^ Were placed. 

OFFfUtMCS 

OSmngs liave been found lying around tiic dead to no apparent 
order, in the fill of die grave shaft, and m special *oHcring pluts' 
and offtrifig ditches , Some of the ditches closely resctiihlc the 
Archaic type: long, tianuw, brick-biicd furrows (raidy stone- 
lined) filled ss-jth ashes, sherds and ammal bones, bcnodi or beside 
the fiuicirary monumeittL Others, cur our of the rode or cou- 
strucicd Jrom stones or bricks, lay beside die grave or parallel to 
the enclosure wall. Often broken pots have been found in an 
orderly arrangeinmr in the ditches and it scam likely that they 
were originally arranged in a rosv on a low pbtfonn. 

Oflering places we mote iiumeraus than ditchc$ and, as in the 
Andiaic period, there is great variety m tliiar size, shape, and 
composition. Among die pottery there arc large umubers of 
cups, bowls, and ribbon-handled banded plates, as wdl as 
fJiyfrjf, hitythoi, hydriai, and. Uhcti't £amikm (Pf, 21). Tlic more 
elaborate vases of die Archaic period with their modclJcd snakes, 
gcifiln and hen heads, blossoms, and mourners are no longer 
found. There are some ^ret^4tal)di^g clay mourners—oncofTcring 
ditcli in the Kerameikos yielded several rather brge ones (Pb 
but the type is represented more fully now in Bocotia. 

Allowing for the disappearance of pertshahle goods, the 
standard grave fumishiiigs arc Ukytbtti, cups, bowls, jugs, and 
lidtied con tamers of various types. Itibbon-liaiidlcd handed plates 
arc found, but not in. any number. Two other types of vases, 
wortliy of note, are assodated with the burials of childten: the 
feeder and the dt^t jugJct. The former is black-pamtcd and 
regularly show-s signs of use; the latter usually lias tcetics m rwJ- 
figure of children at play. 
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The cups* bowk, jugs and containm represent types which 
appear m nou-fiuierary contexts* such as wdk md domestk 
deposits. The most common type of dccDirarion is black paint, 
with or without stamped pttems. Undcco rated* unsHpped house* 
hold wart and fijtc ted-figure vases are dso found. 

There are stone vas^ss of various shapes in graves and m afferiug 
deposits: lidded contauiers— pyxides^o( marble with painred 
decoration; pkmothodi^ such as we sec carried by women on 
white-ground kkyth^i, made of stone and often quite large; 
akhastfit of alabaster, marble Or limcsn>ue- There arc ako day 
ayittstrd^ covered with w-hirc slip* probably in imitation of the 
mo re cxpciidve vases, a few of w^hkh were perha p 

imported. Some of the stoJic were very large^ and 

althoi^h they w'crc not all designed exdnswdy for the grave^ the 
solids or ‘dunuiiy* atmosr certainly wcrCp s'uice tlicy could serve 
no pracrical purpose- 

Apart fix>m the vases, most of the ufFeriugs look like dicrished 
posscssiom of dtc dead; strigtls* luiirots, and toys. At present, 
jcwTllciy is nor wdl repriacntcd in Classical burials in Attica, hut 
this picture may change with fiuther excavahon* Metal jewcUcry 
—bronze and gold—consists of rings for the fingers and ears* and 
floral sprays and wreaths* Tlterc ts aW imitaciou jewellery in clay 
in the form of earrings and djccontive rosettes painted poly^ 
chrome and gilt The clay figurines found in Classical graves 
represent well-known types; scat^ female figtnes and armless 
busn« both of unccrtdn idendry* seated women bolding infants 
(ficquciitlv from childErcnV graves) and tojf'% dolls and animals. 

In Classical burials, as in these of tht Archaic p^ioth tlicrc arc 
a few objects whichp although they do not occur in niiniber* arc 
important because of their possible si^ificance in fimcfary tine. 
Miniattire arms (appio^riniately cm- long) have been found in 
a fcw graves of adnlu and ■diildrcn. They arc cut off at die elbow: 
some w'ith fbc bi,ics, presumably to stand upright, wiih all four 
fingers and thumb cxtcndedT but held clwely togcdict iu what 
has been railkd m apotropaic gciinre (Pf The racmblaticc 
of the gesture to that of tiien honouring the dead may be decep¬ 
tive. One sarcophagus burial of a wouian had tour of iIjcsc cky 
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covered with a white slip, and oiif with a bracelet painted 
DU it. Another group of four, white-lipped and wearing brace¬ 
lets, now in the British Musatm, is alto said » Iravc come from a 
iingic grave, and a similar white-ilippod arm was found in a 
child's grave. In these graves there were clay frgurincs. among 
them busts of women and dottics, but the arms showed no signs 
oi ever being attached, A g;rave recently discovered on Piraeus 
Street protkuicd a clay arm and another of ivory. The latter 
ditTcredfrom the others in the position of thefrngers w'hich appear 
to hold a p/tut/e. The purpose of the arms is not clear. Other 
objects associated with same graves arc lead 'coffins* and curse 
uhlcts (see p, ity), A crescent-shaped cablet was found m the poc 
buna] ot a child. These objects, however, are uot imtitediatcly 
relevant to the burials they accompany. 

WUITE-GBOUrttS lEKYTHOl 

The oScring winch is most cluractetistic of Classical burials is 
die lfkyth>s—a generic name for oil vessel. Since oil was widely 
med—in the bath and boudoir, at the palaisira, in the preparation 
and consumption of food, and in the jscrformaucc of funerary 
riles—the vessels which contained it were produced in difrerent 
diapcs and shazs and were decorated in diffcient ways, b the 
Classical period the letyilwi most frctjueiitly found in graves are 
tall, slender vessels w'ith the ihoulder set off from the body, and 
simn. squat vesseh w'ith a broad base and no distincT shoulder. 
The former are rcgubrly covered with a white slip, although 
some are decorated in red-figuTe; the latter arc black-painted 
with red-figure decoration, of which the simple pdmette 
jiHthfrm'ffit U die most popular, and this type continued to be 
supplied to graves in the fourth century, wlicn die production of 
die slender fonn had apparently ceased. Our inierctt here ii in 
the white-ground kkytlioi whose figure decoration, whedtet 
rendered in black-figure, glaze or matt outline, contributes to 
our understanding of conietnpotaiy buital practices. We must 
remember, however, dial not all whitc-gtound /rky/Au/had figure 
decoration and those whidi do arc not always funerary in their 
iconography. There arc mythological and domestic scenes, such 
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as Otic fijids on blwk- and rwi-£iguic vases, and, most impJttsiit. 
there is a large gtouf decorated with patients: Jattioe worit, 
diamOTids, palmectcs, ivy-berry clusters, taorels, etc, Thrae so- 
called 'paitcm lirJ<yifa>J* are common in gps*cs of dje Classical 
period and, like white-ground Ickythoi with figure decoration, 
somenmes had false interior chambm winch held a fraction of 
the oil necessary to fill a complcrc vase, tlicreby enabling the 
mourner to oronoTnis'c in his prcscntadou of precious oil at the 
gmvt. 

if the regular occturciacc of oil vessels in gtaves Is not suflWwmt 
cviflciiCG for the importance of the substance in fimcrary rites, 
scones on white-ground lekyfii^i arc. We sec standing 

^ound die gravestone or hanging &om it; niDumcrs bring 
Ji4>( to the tomb or prepare baskets of them for prcsetimtitni at die 
grave {PI . i6). In the protasis scenes the vases stand about the 
bier, for after the body was watbed it w*as anointed and then 
dressed for the fonnaJ lying-in^state. U has been suggested chat 
kkythot abo held porfiimcd essences whose sceut frcshcsied tlie 
air d urin g tlic ftmeral. There arc, ho we vet* shallow, wide- 
tnotuhed vessels equipped ivitJi lids wludi would 

have served the purpose better, and they arc otien pcprcscutcd iti 
toitib scctics, but are less o^tcti found in graves. The number of 
kkyiim placed m graves and the regularity with which they were 
offered suggest that the eoutaiis wete as necessary u> the dead as 
to the iiviug^ 

Apart &oin the mydio logical and domestic scenes whidi are 
couxuiou on eatly white^tomid /rhydwj# there ate two getK^^ 
categories into which the scenes can be divided: those ou vtfliicli 
Death is represented alJcgorically iu the persons of Charon, 
Hermes* Thanatos and Hypnos* and those on wlikb people arc 
Kcii ex-ccutiug the tiles of burial practised in Classical Aths^. 
There arc* of course* scenes which fall outside these major 
groups, but their number ts smalls 

The mytliologica] ministers of Death were fatmliar t^ti& 
which the painters of white-ground fcfcydjel found to 

hand in the literary * gmphtc* and plastk am of tlic to Charon, 
the most frequently represented of the inydtologital hgurcs, is 
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sect! guiding lus boat in tiiudi the same manner as he must have 
done in the &moits paiiitiiig of the l^^rkyia bv Polygnoios in the 
Dedphian LfsrJie (PauMiiias x 28,1). Somcuinei Cliaion conlronu 
the dead by himself; at otiicr tunes Hertnes cscom the dead to 
the Tffairing boat, Hermes is more oftcit tcptesctitcd in this role of 
intervening between the dmd and the minister of 
Death than he is by iiimself Just as lie conducts the dead to 
Charon, he often looks on wliile Tliauatos and Hypnos perform 
their duty. These brodicrs, Sleep and Death, knovni to us best 
in the epic tradition from the bitrial ofSacpcdoii [Iftad xvi 671-5) 
are most oficn seen bearing the body of a warrior in full panoply, 
although the painters of whttc^ground lekystiai fidt ficc to alter 
the cotcpositioiL 

Thcrif is also a non-mythologkal scene «J wliidi the vase- 
piinters represent the dead—the prothcfis. The dead lies on his 
bier, in funeral dress, adorned with hllcts and wreaths. Anending 
the bier ate mourners who teat their hair, lacerate their cheeks, and 
strike their heads and breasts in pcrfortnatice of the ritual Ument. 

By ^ the greatesr proportion of the ftkyihoi with fimerar)’ 
iconography show visits 10 the tomb. Men, women and children 
come to the grave bearing tokens of remembrance—vases, gar¬ 
lands, and fillets with which tlicy decorate the lomb (PI, .37), 
Some sit by the grave; mourning their loss; some fall to the 
ground and express their grief more openly, and odiers stand by 
quietly, occasionally covering thdt faces to conceal their sorrow. 

An interpretation of the iconography of the funerary scenes 
on whiie-gEoimd leltyihfii is often combined witlt that of die grave 
rtJic& and it U commonly held that die dead u shown beside the 
gravestone witnessing ofTerings being made at it. However, we 
cannot certainly distinguish the dead by any criterion of dress, 
pose, or gesture, and aigumcuts from die scenes on relief grave* 
stones are irrelevant, since die compositions, not to menrion die 
purposes for which the composirions were designed, arc lugniii*- 
cantly dificrent. The most eaimtion scene on the vases, the visit 
to die tomb, appears, as we sliad see, cm a very small ttumber of 
gravestcncs^-on marble Itkythoi whose disposition in the ceme¬ 
tery and whose style of dcooradun concapond to that of the large 
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clay /f ifyjAoi ^-tose form they almost certainly iniitatcd. Secondly^ 
tve note an aWnce on the grave relidi of gesmres openly expres¬ 
sive of intetue grief On whitogroniid /(?fcyrltd moumcfs perform 
the lament at both the bier and the grave. Thirdiy^ the hand- 
claip* or darxioiii^ which IS SO ofitn uscd on grave relicfe is vir- 
txially unknown on w^hitc-ground kkfthtfL In die ehcutmtances 
It mighr be better to c^erdsc caution in idaitifyiug both tlic dead 
atid the living together in singio scenes. 

MOUNDS AND DUILT TOMBS 

For the Classicai peried bi Attica we have not only funerary 
monumentSt bur ^ho desaipions of ebem in the words of 
andcut, ofioa contemporary, writers. Historians, orators^ geo- 
graphersi tragediaiw. and comedians mentioned the motuimaus 
which they* saw lining the roads from their cities. The references 
are casual. No explanation w^as given became none was necessary j 
everyone knew the mouiimeim wd.L Indeed, Vnonument^ is 
what they were called —pmunm and setmt. The more precise 
tcrminolDgy which modem sdiobrs have developed is often 
nddier authentic tior accurate^ 

Round earth mounds of the Classical periled rtscmhled didr 
Archaic ptc 6 tcsson: some are large, covering more than one 
grave; others are smaller, covering a single grave. A few mounds 
Vvcrc clearly used for more than one gpticr^tion, presumably by 
inimihers of the same lamily, since considerable care svas taken 
not to diifiiiirh earlier graves and there was sometimes oiily one 
tnonumcnit bearing mscriptiom of difTcrenc date. A moand in 
the KcramcitoSv EutolineV mjcHind, just under ro m. in diameter, 
was crowned by a relief monument bearing die names of five 
persons, tioc dJ carved at the same tixnei beneath the mound, and 
on its periphery, were five graves of adults and childrcfi (Fig. iB). 
In addition to the cxcas’atcd moimds, we have descriptions and 
pictures of th™ in comemporary liicxmirc and art: a platform 
or base of encircling scones supported an earth motmd^ covered 
with light-«j^Joured plaster and crowned by a gravostonc^ tcufp- 
tuTc Or vase. In vasc'^paintings moimds arc tno^t often covered 
with loops and swags of coloured rihboiB actid ihiii w^as probaWy 
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thctr commonest form of ornamcni, Is Greek religion ribbom 
were widely tued (o >ct off the object which they adorned as 
jomerhing special, someihmg sacred 

The rectangular mounds and built tombs of the Ardiak petiod 
continued into the Classical, and since tiicy seem to have renumed 
virtually imchatiged. they require little commait. Some of the 
built tombs were caiutnictcd. cndrcly of brick, others had brick 
side walls and an ashlar masonr)' &i^dc. They were crowned by 
low cornices and these, in a few examples, still retain traces of 
their original rich polyduomy. Offering ditches have been found 
inside bnilt tombs and outside, along the wall. Frequently 
boundary' stones (/temi) marked one or more of the corners. 
Towards the end of the fifth century a grander type of built 
tomb appeared. During die followitig century its popularity and 
magtnflcence increased until, in the hut quarter oi the century, 
the legislation of Demetrios of Fbalcrou brought us dcvcbptncni 
to an end. In principle the pertAoibs tomb is no mote than a group 
of graves in an enclosed area (Fig. 19). The dead may have been 
of one tamlly. hut we cannot be cercaitL 
The pcrilohs tomb differs from art cnebsed plot m its general 
plan and manner of construciioR, and these it shares widi the 
built tombs. Like them, ptribeloi tombs were free-sranding or, 
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more o^, ctictosM on one or more to the Kemndkos, 
u*hcrc the terrain wai inegukr, imny were tet out on tctcaces. 
The aide end rear walb were c?tocutcd in varioiu materiah but (he 
&onT wills, which lined ihe road, were regularly rendered with 
care, and at great expeme, in fine: ashlar masonry (Fig. ao)< But 
ashlar blocks were ideal building material and were often later 
removed for reuse elsewhere. In the Keramdkos many of the 
peribclos tombs suffered serious danugc towards the end of the 
third quarter of the fourth century. When they were rebuilt, 
sliortJy tljcrcaftcr. fine ashlar ousoniy was no longer the rule. 
Contemporar)' liicratiuc records die use of‘tombs’ for the defence 
agahut Philip of Maccdoo in 338 bc and the excavators of the 
Kenuudkos are no doubt correct in g^tnng this explanation for 
the damage to the moniimcnis. 

The graves of perihohs tombs were not inside the monument, 
but beneath it, Just as dtey were beneath built tombs, but beneath 
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the iacicr dictc was one gTsive, beneath the former several [Fig. 
19), Most of the prriboht toniLs wore, however, used some 
ihnc and the later graves arc in the superstructure. Again, like 
built tombs, gravestones were erected abovo the walls ofprrilto/co 
tombs. Normally there u more than one tnon unieti t, as one would 
expect wills several burials Ui the area, and thoc duster along iIk 
front wall (fHg, 20). Such a disposition of the ^vcstoncs accords 
vtxll with the showy effect of the monumental tomb, but it 
often meant tlut the exact rite of the gnve, within the eodositre, 
was not marked. 

Perhaps the best known example of the peribolos tomb, although 
in several respects not a eanouical example, is the tomb of 
Dexilcos, who died figUttug m Corinth in 394 bc, on 'West Road' 
in the Kccamdkos (Fig. 20, left). Most perihohf tombs in Aibctn 
and elsewhere in. Attica were roughly rectangular in plaji; the 
quadrant shape of D<»dleos‘ is probably due to ilic location of the 
comb at the juticdou of two roads. Just as plots had kom’ to mark 
chdr boundaries, so did perihohs tombs—either simple slabs or 
more daboiatc sculpture. Shrubbery and potted plants com¬ 
pleted the adornment. 


STATE GRAVES 

The Academy Road which left the dry of Athens dtrough the 
Thriasian/Dtpylon Gate bad 'sanctuaries of the gods and graves 
of heroes and men' along its course (Pausanias i 29,2)- The area 
immicdiately outside the dry gate was a state burial ground. For 
the Athenians, unlike other Greeks, did not regularly bury their 
dead on the held of battle (Demosthenes xx 141) but brought the 
bones home for burial in a public grave. According to Tliucy- 
dides (ii 34,1) tliis was didr ancesrr^ cunom, patrios We 

do not know wbai the custom began or t£[ after its iiistltudon, it 
was followed witliour exoeptipn. but we do iknow at lease two 
occasions in the fifth century—Marathon and PUtaea—^when the 
Athenians buried their war dead in the traditional Greek manner 
(see pp. i9Sf}, 

Patisariias, wridiig in the sucoiid century after Christ, described 
tile state graves in what appears to be a roughly copographical 



Fig^ 2C Grave ptoli dn Wtii Road oj fkt KfrunHiJriij inAli^ni. Tliut oh ifw 
tefibof Dtxiitoi mitl itkitiJ at Htikniitk 'nuctvac* 


order (i 29). His atxoiini li die on]/ oiifi wlikh we have. It is Dot 
ai’cunte, nor could it be. Even if be Used the ndiabk fourdi- 
century topographer Diodotos Periegetes, die terrain of the 
Renmeikos lud already, by die lime of Diodoros, suHcrcd 
alterations l>y htumn and natural means. Dy die middle of die 
fouitlt century die hotai along the Academy Road were raised 
to compensate for die rising ground level, and little more than a 
decade later the land and its tombs were sacrificed for the defence 
against Philip (Aeschines KtisipkoH 23<i)i a layer of rubble and 
bdek bears witness to die destruction. Further evidence that the 
graves were soon covered is the series of Hellenistic graves laid 
in die area of the state graves uhich were also oriented along the 
Academy Road, Finally, before Pausaniu came to die cemetery, 
the land sulfacd. devastadon ajt the hands of Philip V tti 200 BC 
and Sulla in S 5 bc. 

Tile earliest state graves which have been so fir eUscovceed lie 
[^ralle! iso the Thexnutoclcan Wail, from which they were 
divided by the socallcd Ring Road (Map 5). An early date for 
the complex ts indicated by the eastern boundary—a Tbesnisto- 
clean letaising wall. In the second half of the fifih century a 
parapet was erected which ran parallel to the Thcmistpeleaii Wall 
and was separated from it by the Ring Road. By the end of the 
Pcloponncmii War. when Atlictts was forced to capmjUte. these 
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scare graves were eovertti Soon after, however, the entire area 
was transformed; comtrtiiCttoii of the Classical Poiiipeion began, 
fontHcations were strengthened, nevv water lines were kid, the 
Ring Road was lengthened and die Academy Road was widened 
to Its greatest extent {37 ni,). State graves were now laid our on 
the north and south sides of the parapet wall, on both Hanks of 
the city gate. Further down the Academy Road, between lufroi a 
and 3, stare graves were also see out. Although Pausanias dcs- 
ctibos approximately twenty monuments to tnen who died in 
battle during die fifth century—moumnents which the author of 
the original ‘guide book’ must have known, since lie d(scrib« 
the sculpture which adorned some of diem—the earliest grave 
known to us from excavation and whose identtry U be^tsud 
(Question is die grave of die Lux-daimonuns {404./} bc)— an ini' 
press!ve ashlar masonry scnicciue more than 11 m, long, crowned 
by an inscribed cornice block recording the names of the pok- 
nurchs and the battle in which tliey and thdr forces fell. The 
monument was, in tact, a pcribot&s tomb, which differed from 
diose of private burials in its intcmal division into three chambers. 
The burkb were beneath the somcwliat irregularly laid founda¬ 
tions, as they were in ptrihohs tombs. Thlnceii men were buried 
here, some nnth points of spears and amoss^ still lodged in thdr 
bodies, hi the centre chamber three men had been laid out with 
greater care, and dicy were perltaps die diax whom the inscrip¬ 
tion named. On the west side of the tomb of the Laocdaimotiiam 
ihcrc was a series of warriors' graves, also ciidosed within fnvihohs 
tombs, some of which had interior chambers, and they were 
separated from each odiet Uy a narrow passageway. Aldiough 
each had its own rear tvall, they all shared a common fit^c on 
the Academy Road. As in the Lacedaimoukns’ tomb the burials 
were beneath the monument. There were communal graves, 
single graves and coiotaphs. The single burials were in marble 
sarcophagi, lined or uitlmcd pits. Some liad stone ekkumt and 
bronze strigih. but most were uiifuniished, Tlicre were, however, 
traces of offering placet with 'ritnar vases tescmbliiig those found 
in other offering places—cups, bowls, and jugs, both painted and 
un painted. There were also ashes and some animal bottes. 
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■HrlmoDvr oowi'ni ^ At mid-fMirA tnoury BC 

At Aiwiw j, on the touth ijJc of the Aeadfcmy Road, a nugnifi- 
cctit tomb was buitt around the middle of the fourth cmitiry 
whose remarkable style of atchueciurc is, so fiir as we know, 
uttitjue {Pig. ai}. The largp ashlar numuiuetU; combiited the two 
types of Werary ardtltcctuie—die round and rectangular 
mounds. In the centre of the rectangle svas a cirmlar structure 
wdiich supported a large marble httffaph^m (a m. high) richly 
painted and adorned with bronae. Two guardian stone dogs, well 
over hfMize and dashing eyes of tnlaid glass, nuiked (he comers 
of the fifadc. Although this ‘Tomb at J* lies in the area 
of the state graves, it is not certainly one of ihcni. h is somedmes 
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called tbe tomb of ClubrUs. because Pausanias sap dial Ms tomb 
was berr and because the style of the monutnent and its sculptttK 
accord tsiih die date at wliich CliabrJis is known to have Bllcn 
in battle (357 BC), but no inscription has yet hem found 10 con- 
finu the idcntificidon. 

Along the Academy Road excavation has revealed a secies of 
post tiolca of 3t least two dilfcrcTU sizes* Since die holes appear to 
luvr been made at regular intervals, it is thought dtat they rap- 
potted tribunes during the state funerals, hut other cxplamtions 
arc po»ihlc* 

The State honoured its war dead in two types of cemuonics. 
One took place on the day of the (unent and corresponds to la 
triia of private burials. The other was an annual celebration. Both 
■were appacendy perfortned at the grave. Tbe best-known exomptc 
of die oecun in Thucydides' account of Pcrildcs* Funeral 
Oration {ii 34), There was the prathesis, followed by the tkphara 
with the women pedbrnung die Ument. The state funeral diifcced 
&om private fuiierab in ht^g iiiianced by the State and m the 
delivery of the Funciaj Ocadon, which was not originally part of 
the public funeral (Thucydides it 35.1). Although the earliest 
epitapkm hg^t of which we have record is that ddivefed by 
PeriiJes for the men who fell in 439 BC agalnsr the S am i ans 
{Plutarch PerikSa aS.4}, accoiding to later ancient somecs the 
custom began soon after the Persian Wars (Dionj'sios Halikar- 
nassos / 3 /if, R&rt. v ty^t; Diodonu xi 33). Ptobably around the 
same time inscribed monuments, the socallcd Casualty Lists, 
were set up m honour of the year's war dead. There arc more than 
diirty of these monuments known atid dte earliest dates to 464 
DC. Initially there seem to liave been ten nr fd set up over the grave, 
one for egrb tribe, on which the names of its fillcn were inscribed. 
AltbmigK bter TOonommts wot not physically separate units, 
some maintained sunken vctdcal channds in imitation of tbe 
original ten ifetai. There was only one monutnent set up each 
year ami if there were years of peace tlierc were no monumcjits, 
just as dicrc wat no Funeral Oration, for these were special 
honours which Atheni bestowed on her felkn Vhenever the 
oocasioR arose' (rhucydidcs ii 34.8), 
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Some of the tombs of mm wUo fell in battle were aiotned 
with mseribeJ and elaborately decorated comkes, while others 
bote sculptured relief, most often of horsemen and warriors. The 
production of these relie& was not afTccted by the funerary Icgis- 
lation wliidt otlicrwisc severely limited the nuiuher of sculptured 
relief during the Early Classical period. Pausanias describes the 
relief monument of Melanopos and Mahartatos who at 
Tauagn in 437 nC (i 29,^). 

The annual celebration in honour of the dead corresponds to 
la nonififlfflcne 'which the family perfotmed annually on behalf 
of its own departctl members. The public ceremony differed 
firom the private in being financed by the State and being cele- 
btated on a grander scale. Plato mentitJtns musical coinpedtiotM, 
athletic and horse events [Mrne^enos 249B), Lysias tells of contests 
of'strength, wisdom and wealth* (ii Bo), Evidence for torch races 
at state cclehratiom is Utc—second-century epUebic nucrtpiions. 
Responsibility for the execution of the rites rested with die 
Polcmarch (AJirtiefon PuliMut 58,1) and even in the time of 
Plutarch the Polcmarch was presiding over the annual ceremony 
in honour of die Platacan war dead (.liristrtdrs 21.2). 

CUAVESTOMES 

At die end of die tixih centurj' in Athens the production of 
gravestones with figure docotation rendered in relief came to an 
end, presumably as a result of the legislation recorded by Gco^ 
in. the Lirti's (see p. 90). Tlie continued absence of relief gtave- 
stones in Adiens until the taid of the third quarter of the tilth 
century need not be related to any dcosioti of the Athenians (the 
‘Oath of Plataca’) to suspend all sacted building until all Greece 
W4,s free, and we shall see tha t in Athens duting these yean there 
were grave markets of other types. 

According to Cicero funcraiy l^bl'^don was passed at least 
three times in Athetui (1) during the period of Solonj (2) 
sometime thereafter— ji^st (3) under the rule of Dent- 

ctrios of Phaleron. The monumental sire which grave mounds 
and built tombs attained during the sixth century and the 
magnthcenceof llicir sculpture'were open invitauons to sumptuary 
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bws, Atlimians were apparenr])' prouc to cxmvagAncc in their 
funerary' an sail archiiccmn; to judge from the frequency' with 
which legitlalion wa-t levelled against it Only one df the rceorded 
Jegisiations, chat of Demetrios of Phaleron, expressly limits die 
type of monument and in size. The posl cii'f^wdRde legisJatioa 
stipulates that the work on the grave (scpu/fraiB) must not exceed 
that required of lea men in duec days: Plato suggests five men 
in five days in the Laws (xii 954 ), Within this hmiudon it was 
possible to build combs of some magnificence atid recent cxcavatton 
on the Sarted Way bai revealed a scries of plastered earth mounds 
and built tombs from about jOo to -tsd bc. The port aiiqumJi^ 
Icgisbtion also bans the omamcmatiou of tombs with apiu 
tixlisrium, some sort of decoration more exoavagant than die 
plaster byers with which all the Kerameikos structures were 
covered, and die cieciron of crowning /icthmi. None of the 
structures (bund along the Sacred Way from the first half of 
the fifrh century^ so fitr as we know, liad crowning rArldr. The 
legislation recorded hy Cicero does not forbid marking graves 
and from this period we not only have gravestoneSt we also have 
representadons of them on vases. Tlicy arc, hatvever, on the 
whole modest and ittidccnratcd markers suitable to a period 
during which the sumptuary laws were sdll clfisctive. 

Apart from a few reliefs of disputed place of maniifiictuic, such 
as the lelief of a seated woman found in the Piraeus (Couze no. 
3(1) and die rdiefr which adonicd state buriaU, gravestones with 
figure decoration rendered in relief bcgui to reappear in Athens 
only when work on the Parthenon was drawing to a close. Tlic 
nuity sculptors svlio Iiad beai recruiiod for that great prograiumc 
found tlicmsclves in need of work; some must have turned tiidr 
talents to the production of grave telicfi^ As we Ivave noted, the 
cdcctivtmess of frmcrafy IcgUbtion is short-lived. Just as Solon^s 
rcsmcrions were soon c^'3dlI^d and extravagaiioes set in, so in die 
course of the fifth century the pioduction of fimciary arc and 
aichi Lecture regained pfoniliicncc- It soon flourished to such an 
extent that Demetrios of Phaleron found it iieoessary to pass 
more stritigenc IcgtsUtion even before die fourth centnry came 
to an Old. 
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Small stone markers were a common and <miiomica! means of 
designating tbe place of burial md many of them were well 
^ indi^r 1 OL in height. They resemble /wroJ So thdr ofien iircgular 
slupc and in the lack of a base, the lower parr being left largely 
imtootcd, for inicitioii into the ground. The name of the dead 
was inscribed on the upper part ot the shaft (Fig. asa, b). The use 
of modest markers of stone is, as we have seen, aitcstoi at least 
as early as ilic beginning of the Iron Age iii Attio. These small 
slabs continued to be produced throughoin the Classical period, 
even when impressive rclici monimieiits reappeared, arid some 
of them were painted in iiiutarion of the sci^pturc- They have 
been found in situ ovex graves and along j^Mos walk One, 
witli the name of the dead iitscribod wt the upper sWt, wluch 
measured in all 46 cm,, was found in plaoc ovet a red-figure pifih 
by the PcIcim Painter (about 440-430 Bc) which contained 
oomted remains (Fig. i 3 ). Not all small stone markers wete 
tindfxoratcd. Painted ornament, apedally bright coloured 
ribbons, was common and sometitnes detads of uiil/iemiJ were 
painted (Hg. 42c}. 
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Slabs of greater hdghr. rangiag from I to more than 2 m,, 
were profjuced apparently without breah liuring the hftli and 
founlt ctnturlcA. Ilic Early Classical sielai resemble the Archaic 
in shape and manner of composition—a slender slab, with or 
without htiiaJ. attached to a stepped base—bur unlibc them, 
there was uonmlh' no hgun decoration. Skuple crowning 
mouldings or pilmette fintals, painted non-hgurc decoration 
such as ribbons, and short imodptioos completed these tinpne- 
tciuious gravestones. Many of those with low peditnent or 
tmuinal mouldhigs resemble record and decree rte/ai of the saitte 
period, and on white-ground Irhyr/toi' similar austere monuments 
arc tq)tcscnKd, The stek of Pythagoras* prexutnw of Sdymbria 
(Conze no. 1440a), which stands on the Sacred Way, is perhaps 
tile best example we have of an early Classical stcic of some 
importance. It is an undecorated marble shaft, without finiat. on 
a stepped basc^ the total luught is j'itt nt. (Hg. 22d). Simitar srelifiV 
some widi painted decoration, have been found m Attica, and 
they too luve been dated within the hist half of the century. 
Uafoicunateiy the tall slender shafts were easily broken apd 
frequently reused in antiquiry; therdbre few have survived 
complete. Nevertheless, with the aid of reprcseritatioiu on 
tekyttu>i we can trace the devclopmoit of the Oasskal stek. 

During the third quarter of the fjftli century die acuickus 
plant, wliich had recently appeared in arduicctural dccoratioit. 
was iutroduced into liie antkmta of gravestones, loidaily the 
acanthus playtd a discreet supporting role, but soon its luxuriant 
foliage came to ptedominate and at the peak of tins ‘florid* st)'le 
birds, other atiitnah, sirens and moursiiiig woiiicn made their 
way into ilic acanthus atuhrmia. Generally two tendencies can 
be observed in the sculptural decoration of the itnikemia: (t) they 
become more tbree dimensional; some leaves are almost cut free 
of the stone, and there is a cotudous dSbrt to exploit the ligltt 
and shade of the forms &r artistic effect; (4) the style of decoiatioD 
is equally ornate, but it remains essentially linear and calli¬ 
graphic ^ig. 343). 

Some types o(steUi are not regularly represented on the kkythfiit 
and these ore probably flunu which became fa^binnablr in 
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Adicii$ after the whJto^ound fekytf$oi with fmjcrar)’ scenes ccasjcd 
(O be produced in Urge numbers; rosette s/rUi and ftetai n'idi 
relief paneb. 

The presence of rosettes or roscllc-lihc ornaments on grave 
monuments in Greece and dsewherc over a considerable pciiod 
of time pcrhapi strengtliem the theory that they liavu a symbolic 
importance in ftaierary art Rosettes liad decorated Attic grave¬ 
stones as early as the Aictiaic [Kriod. but the rosette stele seems 
to have been a ocarion of the ibuith century- The basic form of 
Utc monuniciiE—a slender shaft with a pair of rosettes in rdief 
on the upper part of the principal fece (Fig. 34a)~renLiitB uni¬ 
form. althoi^h the treactnent of the rosettes varies; some arc 
no more tlian a series of concentric citdes of diiTereui sizes, 
others arc elaborate systems of overlapping petals. The latter, 
both iti size and form, resemble very closdy the plaster rosette, 
painted red and blue svith gilt, which was found on the left breast 
of a woman, Htpparctc, buried in the Keramdkos. Most rtrUi 
have only tiie pair of rosettes: some have two more, one on each 
of the sinaJl sides—an armngcmsir found on an Archaic limestone 
stele &om the ThemistoeJean Wall-^and rarely tlicrc is only one 
eoitral tosette on the upper prtndpal face. Therefore the sugges¬ 
tion dtat the position of the rosettes on the shaft is in any way 
anthiopomoiphic becomes difficult to support. 

The rosette stek of Eutydios and Eircnc (Conze no. nSt5) b 
one of the earliest; its sculptural oruantcnc—a doubled acanthus 
supporting a sprung palmeltc—is closely paralleled on the stele 
of Euphancs and his btodter, dated cpig;raphirally to the end of 
the fifth century, and on ttifai painted on vases by tise Quadraiz: 
Painter, Injeriptioiis on rosette jfcfrti appear above or below the 
rosetta and sometimes there is, in addition, a relief panel. The 
tmhd is cither a simple moulding or a more elaborate undirintt^ti 
like that ofEutyehos^ and Eicenc's monument. 

Srclas with small panels of relief decoration on the upper part 
of the shaft [Fig. ,t4b} appear not to liave been ftshionable in the 
liftli ecntiuy althougli a wtute^rouiid tekythes by the Tymbos 
Haiti ter represents sudt a monument. We may, therefore, assume 
that the stek witli relief panel was known in tlic fifth century, if 
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not widely used. Often die has an aindutccrucal ftatiic and. 
small aiiUt are Endicated in low rdic£ The frame and die icono¬ 
graphy of the panel relate these st^i^ to dtc broader relief montH 
mctics to which we shall soon tnm. 

VASES 

On some of the stchi the frame h omitted and the decoration is 
either painted or in relief on the face of the shaft—scenes similar 
to those ftaincd within antac, and reprcscntatiom of used 
ia various aspects of funerary rite —ifkydmK hyikiai 

and chytrai Vases arc aho somcrimes seen on more modest slabs, 
but on these diey arc the only form of decoradon (Fig, 25}; one 
Such slab is an atnphiglyph—^ jtJtyrlws appears on one side, a 
laiUtcpfu^s on the other* Vasci carved in the round-— kkyihoi 
and the two types of linifmpliprps. die amphora and 
to come into fihion in Adwmian cemeteries when white-ground 
arc on the decline^ towards the end of the fifth cenrury, 
Pcrliaps transitiore*I between the cwo arc the small group of very 
large clay whose form and style of decoration arc unlite 

other whiter-ground and an equally small tmniber of 

stone frlcyrliei related to the clay typ^ m either konography or 
manner of decoration* The fonricc—the 'Group of die Huge 
Ukyilt^t (o*68-r‘io nu highj-nirc completely covered wiih 
white sbp» perhaps in imitadosi of stone, the mouth being 
detachable. The mbsidiary decoration U cMxmoly omate; die 
piiznary picture panel. execrued Lti polycliromc with some shading 
and use of perspcctivie, almost ecrtainly rejects contcmporaiy 
free-painting. 
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AJthougb most of the dcconLccil stone vases have tdJcf sccaies 
simikr to those of other grave moniuiici^rs, a few are paiiiicd like 
day only somewhat more cJaborafdyr hDriMntai bonds 

of decoration banimg the picture panel complctdy dicle the 
body of the vase, atid its. neck, mou^ and foot, mit^ of bdog 
pamted black, liavc intricate work in polychrotttE* The 

primary dccoiadon faotrom (ram the repertoire of die clay vases. 
One of tlicsc stone kkyilwt was even fbuttd buried with the 
dead—the usual practice for clay whitio^;round Ickytim, A small 
tiumbcr of stone vases witii rcltcf decoration also borrow themes 
from wbite^roimd kkytboh —comb scenes, prcparatiou of 
o(fortng>, dccoracion of the grave. This similarity in iconog^phy 
and in style of deco ration is entirely reasonable when we ttrtiem- 
ber that both clay and stone vases were displayed in the same 
way tn CjC£ncEcr!cs>=Hart top of grave monumeuts or in front of 
them, or at c adi end of a plot^ marking its boundary, Bsscs of 
the vases have been found in lim in these positions and a few of 
the itotie ones arc inscribed boros tfmmotos. Some instead of 
being see into other larger monuments, bad their own bases. 
ddiCT round {Pi ^3) or square, which could bear an mscriptkm 
or relief deooratiotu 

Apart from the few scenes mcnriDticd above, rtlicfr on stone 
vases regularly reproduce tboseof larger grave mouumcittSpmnld- 
frgurc groups linked by the desftosis or handclasp being especially 
common^ Some of the lelicfr have a large number of frgures. not 
infrequently all named (occaaioijal small figura* proumably 
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scTvajits^ r ema i n m:ioriymoiis}, aud diis suggests that the vas<^ 
were soinriimcs family gravesionts. Oo am: hmopiwr^s from 
the Kerameikos tvm women hand over an infant while a girl 
staneb holding a bojL Oo auoth£!T nvo gjroups of hgureif some 
standing, othm seated, arc liaLcd by handclasps. Battle yeen^ 
are not tincommon; an extremely fine example was recently 
found during cxcavariqn around Syntagma Squarc^ Alio from 
the DioiJianaii Gate cemetery comes die large marble kk/tlt^s 
of Myrrhinc, notable for its iconographyt Hermes leading the 
dead by the hantL Reliefs aliuding lo die manner of death arc as 
rate on these vases as they arc on stchii and other ^avc monu¬ 
ment, deailt in diUdbirdt occaiEonaliy being reproetitciL 
Finally there are scone vases wbo^ decoration recalls metal* 
work; on the body dbbiug, on the shoulder ornate hands of 
pattern in relief A few of these also have relief panels with dgurc 
decoracioru 


COLUMNS 

Colimms were somcrimes used to mark grasres itistdd of 
They bore die name of tiie dead on the captcai or base and were 
decorated with ribbons or garlands just like stWol la bodi Attic 
and Soutli Itahaii vaso-jjaintingSp graves arc sometimes marked 
this way* Columas were apparently designed to stip|Jorr other 
objects, espedaliy vases in the CU^rical cemeteries* bi a plot on 
the Sa4:red Way a coluimi ^npporcing a vase bore die oldest in* 
senprion and was given pride of pLaii in die tnclosurc (Fig. 2^), 
A fine marble aeauthm coltmiii, dated about 350 bc qii the basis 
of its sculptural decoration, supported a imrblc cauldron with 
gnffin foreparts {Pi Othei niarble cinldroiis with cuttings 
for foreparts^ similar capitals and griBin beads, found in AtlitPS, 
die Piraeus, and reported from ehewhcrc, were probaWy 
assembled in a similar Enaitncr. Additional evidenoe for the use 
of columns in cemeteries is si^plJcd by bases with drcular 
cuttings of appropriate size. 


BASES 

Cemeteries have yielded bases of diMcrent sizes and ahapes— 
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ciraibr, iqiMte or rcccmgukr, with cutting) oti thdr top, or 
otherwise suitably TVorketi to receive free-standing icidpnirc. But 
the object origUiaUy set jn the base and the parjjose for which 
the complete inoaumtait was designed arc not always clear. The 
following few examples arc cited not because they arc rcpitsctita- 
dve, but for their anusoal form or type of decoration. A square 
base, wndt simple moulding framing a relief panel on three 
sides, the frnirdt bdug only roughly tooled, was found in. a burial 
plot near die Acadetuy, The scene recalls Dcacileos: a hotscttian 
riding down a foe. Although a marblt; grave vase was ^imd at 
die same time, the rather large rcctangulat cutting is more suit¬ 
able for a gravestone. Another base with simple mouldings 
framing reli^ on three sides svas recently found in Athens. li 
shows Hettnes, a priest, and a scene of applc-picfcmg. It is not 
certain what its purpose w'as, nor what was set into its drcular 
cutnng. It may liave been a vase, but the base docs not have die 
proportions (O'Sj t 0*50 m) of most ocher vasc^-monumcius, 
iind, unlike them, ii has bencadi a roughly worked tenon frir 
iiuertion. Diffcrcni again—and these may nor be bases for grave 
monuments bur rather decorative revetmcmia for large tombs— 
arc two sets ofjoiued slabs with low relief decoration from Salamb 
and the Piraeus. The dimensions of each set, as preserved (0*48 
0-66-0*77 in. and 0*47 x 0*94 tn.), are roughly similar and both 
have simple mouldings framing reliefs of coursing greyhounds, 
Tiiey date from the second half of the fourth century, when the 
monuincntal tomb plots were capcdally favoured. 

GRAVESTONaS WITH ElCURE OECORATlOn 

Tlicre is a series of grave rcliefr, shorter and broader than the 
old Archaic type, which arc decorated in the style of the Panhe- 
non MTuIptuies. The more old-dtshioncd style, a ulicr more 
slender shafr with a single figure standing in profile, was also 
produced at chb time and we liave an ex^lcnt example in the 
!kie of huplicros {Pi. je). The boy stands holding a strigil in fib 
band, hh name carefully inscribed on the broad comke of the 
crowning pediment. The pose of the boy and die liang of liis 
drapery find a dose parallel on an Aihetitan decree ^ief of 
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4 BC. Anotlier l^xamplc of a ^mgk tlgurc m relief on a denJer 

slab* die grave$[Oiic of Nanicnes [Con?^ ijo. 5^14), ii almost 
ccmiJily earlier. In all probabiliEy tliis is one of the few examples 
we possess of ail Athenun sieir witli relief hgttrc deccuatioii trom 
die first half of the fifth century* 

By die beginning of the Iasi quarter of the cctxmpf grave tdic6 
were being produced whose style reflected that of wdl-biown 

sculptors of the day* The lovely'SabjnisRdicf (Con^cno. 

which lias been associated by some with the work of Agorakriios, 
has sculptural decoration similar to that on die Eupheros rdief. 
but in no way old-fiisiuoncdH It is a broader slab (i^OQ x o'8o m.) 
and only tht head of the youth 11 ui profile, Tlu: broader suttee 
of die itOBC is covered by the almost frontal body of die youth 
and by his extended liandL A small boy leaning against a pillar 
completes die relief The ex(juisitcly carved hnial is paralleled by 
only one other relief a gravestone with the representation of a 
seated woman which was found in the Pitaeus (Conre no, 103), 
Aldiough die rdief of Mnesagora and her little brother (Cbnze 
no. gS?] now beb its finiai* in style it k closely related to the 
gravatoue of Eupheros, The insenpoon above the rdief tells ns 
dial the dead siitcr and brother were given this memorial by their 
parents. Another relief that of Chairedemos and Lykeas^ can be 
dated to this period on the strength of the pose of one of the 
figures which betrays the influence of the sculptor Polykieitos. 

Architectural frames enclosed Votive* rcliefi at least as early 
as die Late Arcliaic period and tlicy were often applied to decree 
reliefs of the fifth and fourth centuries* PrcHunaWy it was from 
this type of relief sculpture diar the archiicctnral frame came to 
be used on Attic grav^toncs. We have already mentioned the 
stet^i with relief panels framed by antac* Bresader relief monu- 
mcim, with one, two oc mure figures^ were fnequomly aiclo^ 
wiihin an architectural fcamc aiid crowned by a pediment (Pi. 
ji). It was convenictn in these inulti-figiiK composicions to 
employ the seated jK^sitton for one, rarely two, tigurtSp thereby 
creating more space for tlw: oihm. Initially the frames were 
indicated in low and dcuib of die anchitecturai memben 
wm picked oui tn paint. But cveu m this ^ly phase figures 
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souiftimcj overlap the frame; the relief of Hegeso is a wefj- 
known example (Cooze no. 68J. 

During the fourth century the ardiitccmral firatne became more 
pronounced and the figures were nmdeted in higlicr relief; one 
development obviously necessitaring the other. Tile architectural 
frame had a practical advantage also, and diis may explain its 
contimieid popularir^' in fourth-century vepulchral art, since the 
anta capitals occupied the top cotners of the slab,, which were 
otherwise di^cult to filL Furdiennore, fig;ure$ which overlapped 
the aicliitecturai frame could be rendered more stinnnarijy in 
low relief Lastly, tlie frame itself provided pcoicction from the 
elements. Some scholars have artaclied icoiiographical signifreance 
lo the relative depth of relief of the figures, hut this is betto' 
etplaiucd as a basic technical necessity. Figures in very high relief 
cither stand in front of a rather shallow frame or dicy are en¬ 
closed within a draper one. Accentuation of the architectural 
Game culminated in a series of moiiumctits whose frames were 
made from separate slabs. Sometuucs the high-rehef figures were 
carved from simple rectangular slabs to which separate frames 
were added. At other times the figures were virtually free- 
smiding sculpture displayed within an independent aidiitratural 
j^mc, heads, arms, and legs being sometunes added separately, 
^ere were also additions in metal, such as wreaths around the 
heads, or weapons. Tlie monument of Aristonautes (Conze no, 
ttjl) exemplifies this accentuation of the architectural frame. 

Five Separate pieces—base, pediment, side walls and relief_ 

made up the gravestone. Some of tlicsc composite rnonumjcnts 
more than one type of stone, Pcnielic and H^-meitan being 
^ mott common^ md 3 <tmc of had addidonsl figorcs carved 

in low rdief on the side walls. 

SCUIFTURB IK? Tm ROUNU 

Two iimovatiotu in Attic fruictar.' art—very high relief and 
sep^re architectural frames—at timn make it difikult for us to 
djsnnguish free-standing sculpture from high-relief sculpture, 
originally framed Unworked soriaecs on some pieces indicate 
dial they must be inclitdcd among the latter, but others are carved 
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fuliy m the round, and although found in cemetaics, they may 
copy well-known non-funcrary sculpture of the period. 

The seated hgure familiar in the niuud from the Archai c period 
and in tdief from the Classical, takes a new form in the early 
Classical period; a seated woman, legs crossed, head on Jiatid 
in a position of ntoumiug. Although she appears in relief sculp- 
tiirc. paindng and the minor arts, the original is generally tlioi^ht 
to have been a major sculptural creation of die second ipiartci of 
die ftfdi century. She is often called Penelope, hut die C}’pe could 
serve marc than one purpose and idcfitity. In tlie course of die 
fifth century it was adopted in funerary art, appearing m high 
relief on a Eoootiin gravestone and in Cypriot lerraconas from a 
totuh at Marion, which mciude large figures (over 0-70 m. higji) 
and small figures standing on the back of a diair occi^icd by a 
seated woman—a type also seen on a Cypriot grave reliefi 

In addition to the terracottas, ‘Penelope', or, more generally, 
seated watceii in an attitude of mourning, occur in relief decora'* 
don, as in the anthemitm of a Jtek in Berlin {two sitting on the 
volutes of the acanthus, between which stands a grieving siren), 
on the metope of a Doric frieze, found in Athens and generally, 
hut perhaps inconectly, considered funerary, and on a small 
pediment in Ziirich, said to be from an Attic grave nionumeiii- 

We should also include here tlic 'servant gids', roughly life- 
size, who iji, legs cTOSstxl, head on hand, ia a pose not unlike 
* Penelope V. Two were found at Achomai, north of Atlicus, 
and arc said to have come from one large tomb, ptesmmbly set 
up as pendants. Anotlicr was found in the Dioebanon Gate 
cemetery, possibly one of a pair. We have aUo a pair of male 
figures—Scy'thian bowmen—from die Kerameikos, which arc 
thought to have been similarly displayed ar the comcD of a large 
tomb. 

Among the types of standing figures known to have been 
funerary is a woman, heavily draped, extant in two forms, one 
krg cr and more matronly, the other smaller and more youthful— 
die so-called Hcrodaneum Maidens. There arc Hdlcmstic and 
Roman copies of both. The ortginaU were probably created under 
die iuHucncc of Praxiteles, to judge from the style of the drapery. 
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But 4t Irast 2S cjuJy as tJit: Jaw quamr of die fomtli century they 
were includol among Bin^niry sculpture: tile side panel of a ktgc 
framed grave moiiiunciU found in the ICeianudkcM bean the 
heavily draped niatws! in liigh relief The same type in the round 
V’Hi found in the Diochatian Gate cemetery. U has been sug- 
gicsted that the free-standing figures were grave monuments, the 
larger for inamcd women, die smaller for yomig girls, but for 
this we have no evidence. 

Two other figures deserve mention—sphinxes and sirens: our 
rntcicst is xhcir role in Attic fimccary art, not tlie piohlcms of 
their urigin, identity- and frinctioii. Little needs to be said about 
sphmxics. since diey arc not prominent Ui thcfruicxaryartofthe 
Clasio] period, and there arc very few examples catved m die 
round. Spliinxcs now appear most ofrai in relief as subsidiary 
decoration on shafts of jttlai, llaiikttig or suppor ting trkythai or 
huitviilwrai or as acrotcria. Silenis* gravestone in Beriin differs iu 
having a sphinx as only one of the side aeroicria, the other Isdug 
a foiirwp/wTOs, A sphinx, also in Berlin arid said lo come from 
Attica, is larger than most actotcria and for this reason Itu been 
draught by some an independent grave iiiomuneut. At present 
our evidence for such in the C l a mca l period depends on vaso 
painting; on a white-ground leiiytkas in Athens a sphinx stands 
On a stepped b^c, but this fcprcscrtratTon is not unqiiesdotubly 
funerary. 

Sirens, anliltc sphinxes, do not become piomincnt in Attic 
funerary art tmill the Classical period, indeed not before the founh 
ociJimry, when they appear jji relief and in die round. TJie Classical 
siren letnins the vestiges of an animal form—die feet, wings and 
tail of a bird; sometimes a Tea dieted torso, hut not infrequently 
fully Iiutnaii. Her head is that of a bcautifril woman; her fiicc 
reflects only sorrow. No longer docs she threaten or enchant; she 
laments for die dead and ofTcn coiuolariau; 

Feathered maidens, virgm daughters of Earth, would that you 
might come bearing Libyan flute or pipes or lyta m accom¬ 
pany my lamoit, widi tears to matcli my encs of gnef sorrow 
amwcriiig sorrow, strain answering strain; O ihai Persephone 
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would send me yoi4r mtisk to diitiie witli my Janmtt, songs of 
blood, so that down m her dtamben of night she may receive 
lirom me as chank-oScriiig a paean aoconipanicd by tears fiir 
the dead and gone (Euiipides Helen HS7-7S; traiu. Pale}> 


And these are the two types of ftmerary sitens: the mourners, 
often tearing their hair and bearing their breasts like mortal 
women (on some grave moniimeno the mounting siren is even 
accompanied by mounting women); and the musicians, with the 
lyre or nJoublc pipes. Both types of sirens occur in relief, being 
especially common on the mtbetnia of gravestones, and in die 
round, a,s acrotcria, or, in some eases, as independent statues, 
onginally one of a pair set up ou the comers of the tomb or 
^mily plot: DexiJcos' tomb had a pair of sirem. 

We have no clear materUl evidence for the funerary use of 
frc<e..5Canduig statues of men. There is, hoft'cvcr, reason to believe 
that there w*crc such memorials; indeed Paiiuuias describes them. 
But tliey arc, it seems, statues over graves of illustrbtis men of 
state or of Ictreis, this being one of tlie piimar)' purposes of die 
Crock portrait statue. Evidence for statues of less distinguished 
men is lacking. Equally scant n the evidence for funerary statues 
of childreru An appealing group, found in Atitens near die Misos 
River, is Hellenistic, and aJdioi^ considered funerary by same, 
is more probably votive. 

Animals carved in die round Jiad htm placed over graves 
before die Classical period, but they ate not numerous in Attic 
ccmcierici until the fourdt cctitmy. Tbcnr ate lions, panthers, 
bulb, ranis, goats, dogs, SMtans, doves, cocks and partridges, but 
most arc known only in relief, in the attrftfjujj or, Jess frcqucndy, 
on die shafb of gravestones. Lions, dogs and bulls ate, however, 
represented by examples in the round. In Attica during the later 
Classical period lions and panthers svere set up in pairs, one at 
cither end of a large tomb facade. Monumenii with diis tculpiura] 
amngcmeiit Itave been found in Adicm, along die Academy 
Road and ouisidc die Sacred Gate, and arc repotted fiom Kallithca 
and Piraeus. Others of uncenam provenance were perhaps 
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sSmibrly (lispb^'etL SqjuJdinil lions wtrrc fimcttotuJ as wdl ds 
clccorative: tliey markcti the csiait of the htiml plot 

Do^ too wctc placed at the comers of tomb &^dt3. Great 
ntasti£ stood on the comers of the monumenial Tomb at 
horn j’ (Rg. 2t), and south of the Sacred Way, along Wot 
iload, another plot was bounded by dogs; lions were similarly 
displayed m the adjoining plot A more docile dog, m an atdtude 
of repose, is said to Jiavc conic from a cliild's grave in the Piraeus. 
Other dogs identified as greyhounds, carved iti tlie round and 
provided with plinths for insertion into U^er bases, may also 
have been funerary. 

Them is one fine example of a bull, from die Kcrameikos. 
Ongimlly he was not displayed on the framed ^avc mommient 
wliidi stood in the centre of tlic plot, uadi end of which was 
marked by a hon, but on a separate support built behind it 
fP/, 28, left). Tlic closest parallel fctr sitdi an arrangement is found 
on a white-ground ItkftUos in Athens on which a lion-crowned 
moimmoit is represented. 

aEUS£ AND REPHOOUCTIOW Ol' GRAVK MONUMENTS 
Before turning b> the iconography of Attic grave rclJcfr two other 
aspera deserve mention: thetr use m Attic ccmctetics and repro- 
ducaon elsewhere. Gravestones were frequently reused in ceme- 
imcj, most easily hy ^ additioti of ttiscriptiotis, for example 
the names of sons being added beneath that of dicir father. 
Monutiujits belonging to other families were relieved of original 
inscriptions and new ones were added. Not infrequently, how¬ 
ever, monuments undersvem more drastic changes—figures were 
chiselled away or altered to suit. A different form of teiiie in- 
wIvCT the adaptation of a non-fiuicrary monumoii; jtfihf 
i^bed with records or decrees wen:especially susceptibk since 
they were often an appropriate shape and sire, Eitlicr a new 
inscription was cut or a relief panel svas superimposed. Reuse of 
gravestones for building material, as tn iJieThemistocIcan Wall, is 
a diffcrcfit and noit-funcrary matter. 

Attic gravotoncs vfm widely copied in the larci Claisical 
period, as they had been in the Archaic. Some of the Atricizing 
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rdbfe arc successful—tlir Tliespiac group Coma lo mind {see 
p. 324 )< Odiers fail to aduevc the form of the original, often by 
fault of proportion or misundersiood iconography^ rather than 
rnatcml or workniarubip. A gravcncHLc found in Crete, near 
HnaJclion, '^'iU swe as cxainple. The form is Atde^ a ndief slab 
framed by antac and crowned by a low pediment, as are the 
figure types; a maid servant with a chest, a small boy with an 
aryhaUot on his arm, and a bearded man. Apart from their un^ 
baLinced proportions and arrangemmt, thdr combination on a 
smgte moiiumeiiT is quite uii-Attic: die maid servant lacks her 
iuistTas(c£ Hegeso « relief), die boy lacks his master (c£ the ihssos 
Relief) and the nun lacks any exact Attic countetpart, specially 
in his dress. The oclecric rcsulr is sufiicient proof that the monu- 
tnrnt was not imported, hut executed on the island for local 
iHc—perhaps for a family of meatii who apecially wished to 
honour their dead in an Attic manner. 

THE ICONOCRABfiV OF CRAVE REtlEFS 
Attic grave relief display conservatism in iconography and tit 
technique—a characteristic feature of non-secular art. The 
compositions con tinned to be produced in virtually the same finw 
nut with monotonous regularity. Tlie mortolithtc gravestones 
were almost cemiuly roughed out in the quarry and diesi brought 
to the workshops where prospective clients were expected to 
choose from stock. The regularity’ of the compositions, the me 
of the same stock figures in only slightly diffcrcrii aitangemetiis 
and occasionally the later addition of niore 'pmoriaJ' features, 
such as a beard, suggest that the client was given a pattern book 
&om which to select his monument. Presumably many of die 
relief were not made to order. Only if the client could afford it 
and if the sculptor was advennircsoitM:, was a ‘new* composition 
attempted; ihc*SaIajnisyoudi* looksHkeoneof these special pieces. 

As the demand for grave rdids inoeased during the course of 
the fourth century, sculptors w‘Cfc forced to save time by leaving 
less conspicuous areas, such as die bottoms of chairs and tops of 
heads, uufinidicd. The number of later fourth-ceitttiry monti- 
tnents left in an uufiuuhcd stale is quite large. 
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Grave rdidi luvt been. Jividtd inro bread group chi die basis 
of tbemunber and posiuon of the figutts represented. The single, 
standing figure js a compositicin with which we ore fanuJiar from 
ebe Archaic period, Unlike die Archaic, die Classical figures are 
often seen frontaJly, and perhaps it is for this reason dui die slabs 
are generally broader. Another feature not found in the Archaic 
period is that women as well as met] are commemorated. Tlie 
standing'woman lifts lier cloak, a gesture &ttnJiar from the Hera 
on the cast frieze of the Parthenon, or she Jiolds a mirror or 
vascL Standing mates arc often ihowo as youths with athletic 
gear or as warriots with shield and spears. At some time in die 
fourth century die standing figure t)'pe 'wus varied by die uiirtK 
ducuon of a pillar or large vase, against which die hgurc Jeans. 
The seated position is used for both men and women, although it 
h more cotntnon for the latter. Women sit boide baskets, 
holding minors, spindles, or other honsdiold objects. Seated men 
liold staves, less &equcndy an attribute wluch is perhaps mdicative 
of their pro&ssion. Mates shown seated are draped and ofns) 
bearded. We may therefore assume that the seated position was 
more regularly used for men of imnirc years. 

With two Bgurcs the fbtlowUig combimdons were possible: 
bodi stand, one sitt and one stands, or, rarely, both sit. Unlike 
the Archaic rclicB on whidi rwo figures were shown in profile, 
one often overlapping die otlicr, die Classical two-figure reliefi 
preferred an ancidietic composition. Children arc often intro¬ 
duced into these, olthnugh dicy somctimis had didr own [dic&. 
The adult and child composition presents little problem of unit)'. 
However, when two adults arc represented, there is usually some 
attempt to join diem cogcdicr cithci by die ’presentation' of a 
vase, bird or box. or, more directly, by the gesture of clasping 
the hands. This dexiosis motif b extremely coimuon on Attic 
gravcstcuim. It b used to link tivo standliig figures, or a seated 
figure widi a standing one, and it b sTnually unknown on winter 
ground Ickythoi, a group of vases w'hosc iconc^aphy is often 
considered in conjunction with the grave rdiefi. 

Compositions with more than mo persons are often called 
’^inily groups', presumably bca^ause the monumencs were 
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crcccct! over 'tamily plots', more than one figure is ofim nimctl, 
atiii children arc not infiroqocntiy rt^rescnicd. In these more cam¬ 
ples compos itioiii, oftetj otcloscd within pronounced ardunx^ 
turd frames, tlic ikxhsis motif regularly lints die foreground 
figures, w’hiJc fiiose in the background look out from their 
(jania, rating ilieir tr e ads in their liands or observing the action 
of die figures before them. Tltc problem of creaung a unified 
composition witli so many figures and within the space available 
was great. Apart from these sedentary group composiuons, tire 
standard repertoire of relief soenr s includes liotsenicn and 
worrion, and some of thtse ouMiumenii aid known to have 
n un mrmn tated thosc wlto tcU in battle. 

Although relief monnimaits adorned the grave, die actual 
manner of death is almost never shown or even alluded to. There 
are a few reliefs which seem to represent women who died in 
cliildbirth (Couac no. 155), but this was apparently an acceptable 
variation. The relief of Dcmokleides (Conze tio. 623}. 
to have died at sea, is exceptional. There is. so far as we know, one 
relief on which a frroilwfit is reptescnied (Cotwc no, n 79 |* 
Figures reclining on couches, in die company of others and with 
the addition of objects for food and drink (Conze no, i f 73 ) lorm 
11 distinct ip'oup, the soollcd TVtfitDMW relic6 (see p. as 4 )* Ijj 
Attica the series is not well represmted undJ the Uicr fourth 

century. c . 

The greatest problem in any snuly of Atde grave rcltcb ol tjic 
Classical pcrit>d is the interpretation of dieir iconography. The 
rditfr have been the occasion for mndi study, hut little agreemenL 
Those who find it necessary' to distinguish die living from the dead 
are thwarted by die overall timiiarity of the figures, one not 
being distinguislied from another in any ^ukrly predictable 
mafiner. Nor are inscriptions of much use, since otten mote ihm 
otic figure is named. Furthermore, inscriptions were cut on 
stones at differem times and later inscriptions were also added to 
some of the tall slender stefai. There xte a Giw monutneuts oa 
which two figures ate represented and which also bw iiiscnj^ 
tions stating dial boilt arc dead. Amphar^ sits ho)t™g a 
child ill her arms; the inscription tells tis that in death she holds 
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tiler clc^cl efui^ of* Jjcr sn^ sLi^ j. wiicn iKcy were liotli 

ill VC {PL 3K Mucs^gora and Nikocbaics pi*y with 

a pet bird- above die relief die inscripcion recotdli die dcclicatiori 
of the itioiiiimcnt by the grieviug parents to the utemsyry of their 
cwo dead childim- Another rchdF, chat of Tiuiarefc (Conze nOn 
888)^ vihich used the same compo^itiaital motif has only one 
figure named. Relicfi with tnore tlian mo figures may have the 
names ot all figures insaihed or those of only some of the figures. 

C^turcs arc equally difficult to interpret There are those who 
sec in the dcxiosis modf die unitiiig of the world of die livixtg with 
that of the dead, but soinectmcs bodt figures ore named and arCf 
therefore, prcsumahly dead: the reliefs of Demetria atid PampliiJe 
(Con^c no, and that of Hippooiachos and ICaHtas are tamiJiar 
examples. Then dierc are relief on vvliich both figures tii de-pen- 
dendy perform CMentiaUy the same gesture, for e^uimplc both 
lAipmeti lift thdr cloaks. After around jyo bc, when ardutcctural 
frames became more pronounced and muJti^figurc cxsitiposidotii 
more common, there is a tendency to rendcf emodon tnore 
c^tplieidy.^ And yct^ on tliesc later reliefr we still find no open 
gesture oi grief such as we see on white^ound tekyifm : no one 
tears his hair, lasher hU chocks^ or strikes liis head or chests 
die Sirens in die and fianking the grot monumeiics 

express thdr sorrow openly. 

We could tind no better example of die ptoblems which con¬ 
front an interpretation of the koiiOgmpKy of foe nrliefi than the 
so-called iLUsos Rdief ja), A youdi^ Ifo hunting sock at his 
side and dog at his feet, looks out from the [now mhauigj archi* 
tcoural frame. Ail old nun raises liii Imitl to his beard and a 
sttull boy, tiarkcd iuio die comer it the foot of die piJJar against 
which die youth leans, rots his head on iiis arm. The motif of 
the acccssoiy hgiire, a small boy or girl accompanying a youth 
or maiden, is found on a ntutibcr of grave reliefs, and Is generally 
assumed to he Utile more than an attribute. The youth is said to 
be foe dead bccau^ of his ourvi'ard gts^e, wJucIi we ha ve already 
noted on a number of Jow-iclicf kckgroimd figures, and Iiii 
heroic uudity*. But compare the very similar reliefs {Conze uos. 
t 054 . I0j6^) on which the 'heroic mide' youth lowers liis hcatf 
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appamitly wraprpcd in sorrow, while an old nun iookj on and 
the same simil boy buddies in the comer ae the youth s feet, 
holding his od pot and itrigil. On the llisios Relief, it is the old 
nun who looks socrowfiil, or at Least he draws his hand to his 
beard, a gesture wlitch, on this reli^, and a somewhat later 
one from l^thamuous, is considered the feature which distinguishes 
the 'grieving survivor*. But the gesture is not common on Attic 
grave rehefr, nor is its signifrcancc entirely clear, putthermorc, 
the second figure on the Rhamnous relief, a woman, is not 
distingaiahicd for us in any obvious way. Lastly, the problem of 
the identity of the figures in the Uissos Relief Is obscured by die 
metal fillets or wreaths which both the youth and the old man 
wore, as we can see from the small holes beside their heads 
indicating die points of attachment. 

Since the grave rdiefr weic often set up m plots, along die side 
of the enclosure, nor over specific graves, and since they were an 
expensive r)'pc of memorial, k ts reasonable to re^ird them as 
communal montunena and to consider those whom we see 
represented as memben of the family who died at difeent titnes. 
But we must also remember that many of the tdicfr were not 
made up spodally, but were chosen ^m stock; coiucqucatly 
some monuments were perhaps more appropriate to the deceas ed 
members of some fiunilies than they wete to others. This qualifi¬ 
cation is probably most valid for die mulri-figarc '^mLly group' 
rdiefr. With diese liinitatiom in mind, we shall probably not 
etr if we ermsider Classical grave lelicfr in die same light as the 
Archaic; monuments set up to the memory of the people wlmm 
we see uniticd m death as fey were in life. 
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FUNERAL RITES 

7^ Siflmniiki, Cmmni/cj, Stkn cf 
ihdr Crmmtim ^ sa 

Jiifcraw// Mtwii by Atahowj. uv shuU 

winr OUT JCfffl/rr ffl 


In tub POLiowiKc taos wc offer an account of biiral pfocedure 
and rites of death, based on die avaiLiblc acchaoologicaJ cvidaicc 
and supplenicntcd by coiitcmpofary axt and Ittcxamre. lt$ validity 
for parts of Greece outside Attica diuing the Archaic and Classical 
periods is t|ucstionablc. but nian'‘s attitude toward) death is one 
his most conservative and the rites known to have been prac- 
ttsed tn Attica ate the standard soci^reJigious rites of venctattott 
and purification obsmablc hi sodctics widdy scpaniwd by rime 
and spcci the Jiving respect and honour the deai but because of 
the ini^nuT of death they must purify thciuscJv'CS. The period of 
niotiming during which the family has been set off from the 
soacty is ootid tided by ri tts of’solidification'—the rirrr de poi- 
ia^^which enable the moumcn to lesumc notmal life in the 
cdnununtcy. 

We h^vc already examlnt^d die archaeological evidence iti 
dc^ and comidcred the iconography of djc %''ascs and sculptured 
rdi^. It rctnaim to review the literary evidence. Contemporary 
literature is not, unfortunately,, so helpful as one might expect* 
since fimerary rites were so fkfniliar that andent author^ for 
example hiatoruns. mention diem ority Enditectly, rarely ofFenng 
explanation. Tragcdbris concern thcniselvcs with death and 
funerary" praaicc, but we cannot always be certain whether the 
poet is describing corttemporanr' praetkes or whether he is 
denting them to li^oic stattts. (^medians arc somewliat more 
^iah]^ but die orators arc by fir the most mformativc; eases 
involving adoption and uihcntance (tc^ucntly oequirt' die 
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dcfcnciuli TO describe the rites of buriil which he performed on 
behalf of hii *£unily*. 

Apart ftom coiitemporary literature of this type, there are also 
the records of Atheniaji fimetwy legisladon preserved by WJTcrs 
of later aiidqiiity: Cicero^ in Book Two of the excerpts 
from, the ptri Uf Athtfusif^ N^moilasms of Decictrios of Phaliaxint 
Pluurch's Life 4/ S^htti and Pseudo-Dtanosthmes" Onnhn against 
Makariatos. There is also Piafo*s description of fitiierar)' procodore 
iiL Book Twelve of dae For die Hriletmtk period, ice p, 
[62. 


mVOUlAUCR OF BURJAL 

For the people of Attica burial in their natixT land was greatly 
prized, and pcrliaps for diis reason denial of burial in Attica was 
considered one of due greatest penalties which die State could 
Impose. We have already observed the Adicuiaus* concern to 
bring houu^ tlieir war dead. 

It was essenuaJ that the dead receive the cuiiomary rites of 
burial^ hut it was equally imponauE that he receive them from 
die proper hands. Responsibility fell on the im m ediate frmily, 
and under normal circumsianccs it was coniiderod improper for 
the dead to receive burial at the hands of one to whom he waj 
not Eclaced. If however^ the dead had no family, or if liis family 
could not bear die expense, the rcsponiibilit)^ fell to a dbsc friend 
or to die demarch. It sctmis to have been a particular duty of die 
son to bury his parents, especially his lathcTp m a fitting mannef. 
There are numerous references in literature of die Classical period 
10 the great cstpeiuc of burial, and wheu Pbto restricts the amount 
which his highest class can spend on frmcrab, lie allows die quite 
considcoblc sum of five mmae. It is, moreover, important to 
remember diat expense was not bicurrcd in the furtushing of 
graves. Cot many were unfumisKed and very Jew were rici in 
oflerings, but in the preparation for smd execution of biirial n\d 
fnnerary riujs. 

pftOTirasis 

U was the duty of the women of ihr family to prepare the body 
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for bmuL According to Demo^thfncj only those women who 
were over the age of sixty or very close])' related to the dead could 
take pan, Tltcy tuuhcU the bodyi anointed it with oil, dretsod 
and adorned it with flowers, wreaths, ribbons and jewidlcry. The 
pTorkesii root place on the day after death at die liome of die 
dead. The signlEcanee attached to the hoitsc at which the pioth^A 
took place and from which the ckphora began is dear from 
acctnnits, preserved by the orators, of men attempting to remove 
corpses from the house of death to their own homes to demon-' 
strate diat they, not the Tamily^ were the Icgidmatc hdn. 

The pfolhait nottnally lasted one day; Plato recommended 
that it last only long enough to condrm death. The body was 
displayed on a plank-Uke stnicturc with high Icgs—a dining 
couch, bed, or kUft<, The body, wrapped in a shroud, endyma, lay 
on a thick carpet-like sfmina and was covered with cpihh'rtutia. 
Pillows— proikephataia —elevated die head, and, as an added 
precaution against the unsightly gaping of the jaws, diin snaps, 
fithortai, were sometimes fitted around (he head and lower 
jaw {Pi yj). 

The purpose of the prittbens was not only to confirm death, hut 
aUo to provide an opportunity for the performance of the 
craditional lament and for the friends and fiunily to pay (heir last 
respects, Representations of the pretitais on vases and painted 
plaques sliow remarkable uniformity, Tlie dead Tics on the bier 
with his &et pointing towards the icfl, presumably towards the 
door, since it Is from (his direction that the men come m pro¬ 
cession, raising dhcir right hands, palm. outwarcU—a gesture 
which men pt^rm on foot and on liorMt, at the bier and at the 
grave. 'Women lament, tearing their hair, striking their head and 
breasts. Restricting die prothesis to die home dLcouragcd such 
displays of intense grief and turned a potentially public ceremony 
into a private one. 


TUB THTKtl DAY 

On the third day, before sunrise, die dead was borne out to the 
grave in a procession which was required by law to pass quietly 
through side steeds. Retriccing the ekphora to the early morning 
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bour$ and (unning die performance of die lamcn r outside the 
bouse likeu'ise encouraged a simple £imlJy procession, not a 
sumptuous public cort^. But on a bJack-figurc kyatlios an 
ekpitora Is being accompanied by die lamcni; this vase and another 
bkc tt are amoug the s'cry few reprcseutaiioiu we have of the 
ekphara {Pis, 34^ jj), Va^(^'paindng$ show us the body, com- 
pletdy covered except for the Jiead, being carciod by paU-bcarcts 
or draiivn by a can (cC Pt, ti). Men lead the processtoit and 
women follow. As at die prelkesit the attendance of women was 
limited by age and family relation; even their dress was pro¬ 
scribed by law. Wlicn women went to the tomb, they could not 
travel by night unless they rode in a cart with a lamp, and they 
could not carry more dim one obol's wordi of food and drink 
or a basket exceeding a cubic in length. Further, they were not 
permitted to visit the tombs of those to whom they wen: nor 
rdated except at the time of interment. 

When tile funeral cortege arrived at die grave, the body was 
lowered into the ground (PL jdi) wiiHouc great ceremony, ind 
Solon expressly forbade the sacrifice of oxen at the grave. Bin 
according to Cicero it was customary, from the of Cectops, 

to perform a simple ceremony over the tilled grave shaft : to 
sow the cards with the fruits of its bounty (JntgibtiS ifihfctchatitr), 
assuring die dead a quiet repose, and, at the same timr, purifying 
the laud, thereby retuming it to die use of the living. We know 
that there was a ceremony of some son conducted at the grave on 
tile day of burial—*1 irita—xaA. this traditional sowing of the 
land may liave bcmi parr of it. There h, howevrf, tiequent men¬ 
tion in Greek lircrature of drink offerings (choai) made at the 
grave and cups and pouring vessels feuiid outside grave may he 
mute tcstimotiy to this last lihadon. We have abeady deserihed 
the otiiring places and oltiTiug ditches fbtuid in assodadon with 
some graves of the Archaic and Classical periods and have 
pointed out that they w'crc used only once, possibly during 
triffit. 

The tradidojul interpretation of ta trits as an independent 
ccIcbradoT) performed three days after the burial is not supported 
by contemporary btetaturc, wiieatc ta ttita and burial of dead 
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inmt lotted, together. That the ccircmQny ooniicctcti 
With the burial^ which took place oti the third day after death, 
should be called 'the third-day cclcsbration^ U cndrcly reawnablen 
After the burial die juourtim apparently returned to the home 
of the dead, which^ during the period of maimiing, wa^t marked 
by a vessel standing oui^de the door^—^a uotihcacioti of death 
and a wanting of die mttLitm which affixted the house. It contained 
Water brought from otnridc with which the mDumers purified 
themselves on leaving. For the Classical period in Athens there 
is no evidence for the bter practice of hanging a lock of hair or a 
branch of cypress on the door. 

PlRtDflFNOK 

Whetiever [ turn tny talents to the as soon as they 

come back trom the cjtp/tom, all in black. I take the lid off the 
pot and make die mourners smile; sudi a tickle runs through 
their turns—its jusr like being at a wedding (Hegtsippos 
Adelpfmi xi-r6). 

These lino from a fragmentary play of the New Comedy, in 
which a cook boasts of Jus culinary skills, and a passage from 
McnandcrV Afpri. dcscnhitig the pliglit of a cook out of work 
because ofhis master s *dcadi\ who stays on in the house waiting 
for a cotnmission for the pftideipmn, arc surely sufficient to dis¬ 
prove the tradidciml interpretation of the pcriifcipwtvi as a mod 
taken at die grave. There arc buttic deposits—ashcsi bones of 
animab, and sherds of cups, bowls and plates—associated with 
some graves, and tliesc arc probably rttnains of fr>od offerings 
made at die grave. Literary souire&^ apart from the comic passages 
cited, allude to the importance of the meal, but do not describe 
it Most imply that it was taken at die home of die dead, and this 
is in keeping with the elaborate purificadon of tlie house and die 
restrictions placed on titosc permi tted entnuicc. Of theperidfxpu^wj 
itself we know nothing except thi: it was an occasaoii for relatives 
to gather, wreathe themselves and speak of the dead. Tlie sugges¬ 
tion that the meal marked the end of mouming. thereby serving 
the unportanc functioii of a hit dt pitss^g^4 unlikely in the 
light of the words of Hegesippos and Mciiamler. 
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THE NINTH DAY 

Otk chc mnili day after the buna], fatnily and friends again 
gathered ai the tomb to perform die cttsmrrury rites—fit cnata. 
We know nothing about die rites except dtac they were wdl 
cnougJi known to be ntenctoned in Uw eotirts without any 
explanation and suifiaently ^rmalizcd that one contd perform 
them properly or unpropcrly. 

END OF MOUftNING 

Tile end of moitming was marked by additiona] ceremony. 
Although there h mention in later sources of a thirtierh-cky cite 
concluding mouming. ui Athens during the Archaic and Classical 
periods die length of time is not spedfied. Accordhig to eon^ 
cemparary literature the fimJly resumed normai life in the com* 
nmuity after dicy had done the cusioniary things—/u 

annual CElfiniiATlOKS 

The cud of mouaiitig did uot^ however, mark die cud of the 
family's responsibility to its departed. The annual commemom- 
rive ri tes, if we may judge from die number of times they are 
mentioned in Classical htcraturc, were even more important than 
ia tritd and ra enutd. Assurance of proper performanpc of annual 
rices was reason cnoitgb for a man to adopE a toiL Scholars of 
later antiquity were aware of die imporcanec of ammal rites, buE, 
uuforpmatdVp they knew very linlc about them. Perhaps it ii for 
this reason that we have tecords of many different cdebraiiom 
purporting to be ammal: Nciifcsirf, Nriyrfff, EpHaphiat 

AtliUlu^^Jis, Ihrdisi, Apophr4ultf^ Miordt 
Eiiimisia^ and, more simply, kanli mirnddn^ Although we cannot 
here pursue the problems presented by each of these names, the 
Gim^sia deserves numtion* since it is nainixl m a tifeh-century 
source r when Herodotus describes an annual cdebratioii which 
the Isscdones performed on behalf of their deceased fathm, he 
refers to the celebrated hy the Greeks (iv idj. Since he 

offers no explanation, the Gcnerifi tnusr have been kiiovm to his 
audience. Tlie Grfirjw is also named in the excerpted second- 
century Alt AitHdiiicisJa: a ptihlic festival licld in Athem on 5 
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Bocdromioti tnaiiioncd by Pbilochorus and by Solon on tbc 
jixflfiff. The nanue of die fesdval however, not specified. 
Since we know that dietc was an annual edebratton tn liotioin' of 
die dead, it is noi impossible that at some thne it was called the 
Gencsia, and this name may Iiavc some connoctioii with 
For although the^ene by the Cla^iral period had lost ihcif pohdcal 
and military powers, they remained important social and religious 
bodies in whose care res^ reco^idon of adoptian, performance 
of fiineraiy rites and, in pardnitai eases, even burial b a cotn-> 
munal (omb^ 

Because the annual rites were so familiar. Classical sources say 
no more than ‘the customary thin^ were done each year'. There 
were probably visits to the tomb, oficririgs of dowers, glands 
and ribbons—traditional sigm of respect and reverence, Plato's 
description of a fiinetal conducted in the best taste stipulates that 
the annual rites must not be disregarded in tlie interest of 
economy. Not all rites were, however, performed at die grave. 
Each year one also did the customary things at home on behalf 
of die 'ancestral abjccts’—the furra patron and the theoi pmioL 
Plato alludes to a noiHot governing the setting up of the 'ancestral 
objects', but prodscly what they were is not dear. They were 
appiircntly banded down from gcnciadon to generadon and 
were a necessary qualification for some public oSces. Although 
they were portable, they were not to be uprooted, suice removal 
or maltreatment of them not only brought censure upon the 
perpetrator of the ofimee, but also, in some w’ay, deprived the 
ancestral dead of their due rites, for these 'ancestral objecia' were 
assodated witli tlic annual oficrings. la mittizaincna, on bcltalf of 
die dead. 

REPRGSENTATIOKS OF aUfilAL FttOCEDURE TN 
CONTEMFOttARV ART 

We axe fortunate to have abundant visual evidence to supplement 
and elucidate accounts of huiial procedure preserved in con¬ 
temporary literature. Painted plaques and vases arc most infonna- 
rive, and a group of them by the Sapplio Pahitcx (about 500 ac), 
cxcepdonally rich in iconographic detaib, will serve as example. 
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On one of his placfiies thierc a a pmhesis of a yoxub with attendant 
niottmen, ini\tt of whom arc bbcJlcdt bthcr, tirothcr, mother, 
sister, gr^thnnthet and a mm (Pf. jj}. The oziiy reprcteniatiaus 
of the eJtp/forff—the two b!ack-%im: cups already mraidoncd—• 
not by our painter—show us the ekp/iurd with die body being 
bame along in a cart and on the other the cortige wttb palU 
bearers (Ph, S4, 55), The lament, aecompmied by music, which 
Solon bad forbidden during the procession, is being performed on 
one of the vases. A bail-amph^ by the Sappho Painter, in a 
private eoUectioo in Laimnne, shows the scene at the grave 
(Ph. S?t 3^’ it h not yet dawn, lamps still buBi, while die 
dead is being lowered into his coi&i, appaitntly just completed 
by die carpenter, axe on his shoulder, v^o steps to the side. A 
woman takes up a box of kkytkat and a boy holds a liydne. The 
next scene, the entombment, occurs on another vase by the 
painter, a louttophoroi amphora; the body is being carc&lly 
cotuigned to die earth in die presence of mourners (Pf, 36). On 
the reverse (P/. jrf), the neck of the vase shows die butiaJ mound 
marked by a loutrophoros, receiving homage from two 
mouiners. On some unpublnhed Ittnctal scenes on cups painted 
by the Tliescus Painter there are detailed repcescutations of 
prethtfif, and oil bottles and a bowl of eggs (?) arc carried- 

WATBR IN PUNERARV RtrES 

We have already mentioned die BiMJwitf of dcatJi wludi affected 
both gods and men, and the necessity ot piniBcadou, Por the 
Greeks water was a pnmaiy cathartic element, especially water 
&om the sea siuce it was considered less susceptible to poUunou. 
In funerary tites purifying waten were ittiportaut to die dead and 
CO the living. 

One of the first duties of the w-omeii of the family was the 
bathing of the corpse, Tliosc who knew they were about to die 
performed this ritnaJ bath for themselves; Sociaics, before he took 
the licmloek, badicd 'to save the womenfolk the trouble'; Alcesds, 
when she realized that death was near, bathed herself widi run- 
niug water and put on her funeral dress; likewise Oedipus, when 
the time had come, called upon his children to bring hutta of 
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nuictmg water and ckoai. The fortner, admintsccred to ihe dead 
before bum], prepared his body for consecration to dcadi; the 
lancr were offored by the living at the grave in lionour of the 
departed. Lpuftn con, however, also he used broadly for die drink 
ofTcrings made at the grave, oltliough dtdiii or hiikii ore more 
usual. Speiidtu were the libadons to the gods above, and Thonatos, 
dtercforc, was a gpd Mptvid&i. 

Tile living become ritually unclean by ihcit contact wiilt the 
dead and soinctimia they make dicimclvcs physically unclean to 
express outwardly their deep mner grief: Hecuba covers lierselT 
with dirt and Orestes refuses to bathe. 

On the diird day aher death the house of die dead was purified, 
and so were die mourners who visited it, for die vessel of water 
standing outside the door was not only a wamttig of paUndoti, 
but aho a means of purificadon fiom it. There is some evidence 
for a prelumitory purificatioii of the living at the grave itself: a 
foagmeiu from die £Ari;rrtl:t)M of the Aithidogiapher Klei demos 
describes a rite in which a shallow pit was dug to the west of the 
grave, into w'hichone poured water, then ivine, with die offeritig 
of a prayer. The waters arc called apoaimnta^ and this has sug¬ 
gested to some scholars that the mourners purified themselvm 
with water. Athcnacus, however, who has preserved for us die 
fragment of Klcidemos, seems to imply a mote general use of 
the word: *iii Athens llicrc Is a spedoJ use of the W'ord apamimia 
to dtsciibc a ritual in honour of the dead—rr liman tm nakntis— 
and a purification of those who have made offerings to die dead— 
Ertagieo describes the aa of making an ofiering to die 
dead or to the gods below; ffcnti being used for offerings to the 
gods above. 

Now that we have examined some of the uses of water in 
funerary rites, let us look at vases found in funerary contexts 
whieli may liave held water for some part of the ceremony of 
btuiil. Deep vessels with two handles, spout and low foot—a 
shape for which the ancient nam r is unkriown—seem to liave 
been desigtied for trarupoixing and pouring water, Aldiough this 
type of vessel appears to have gone out of fashion in the Classical 
period, earlier examples arc reasonably numerous both in domestic 
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jmd In funerary tfcjiosits. Tlie vascj, sometkna minuturcs, have 
been found in graves, in oi&ring glaccSi and, in one iostantCt insim 
above a grave. 

Tlicrc U 4 group of ratber diverse two-handled deep vessels 
which have iu conmiDn otic fcatunc^—a high conical foot which 
is occasionally fanstrated. Some of the vases have spouts, ioius 
have lids. Some arc very large and bandsonicly decorated; others 
ore smaller and more tttodcst. The total minibcr of examples 
known is not luge, nor do the vases continue beyond the Archaic 
period. The best-known examples arc from the cemetery at Van 
and the ofTcring deposit in the rfroiwtfs of a Mycenaean chamber 
tomb at Mctiidi. We do not know the purposes for wlilch they 
were daigiied, but tliosc with modelled makes and painted 
functary scenes are almost certainly funerary. The names of these 
vessels arc untnowiL Tlicrc is some evidence for tlic use of the 
word Jt»it€rion to describe water basins equipped with stands, and 
for this reason scholrn have called the vases loM/tnb. But this 
name, which lias also been apphed by some to the spouted vessels 
on low feet, is perhaps bettra restrkted to die standed lavcis. 

A deep douhle-liandlod vase, regularly supported by a high 
conical foot, hut sometimes on a low base and coveted by a lid, 
was produced in tlie Late Archaic and Classical periods and it 
has become known to ns as a tehci although evidence for 

the name is inconclusive. There arc black- anti red-figure tebetes 
gamikoi and their iconography loves no doubt about their func¬ 
tion: scenes of wedding picparatton predominate. There are, 
however, 3 few sherds of black-figure with mounicrs, and since 
/ebrto both black- and rod-figure, luve been found in 

graves, ofiering places and ofTcring ditches, sometimes tsvo or 
more to a deposit (PL ri). a funerary pmposc seems Ukdy. 

Onc of the vases often associated with titcs of marriage and 
deadt is the jo-cahed i^utrophtim. The name of die vase is derived 
front a passage in Dcmostliencs: when asked how he knew that a 
mag had died unmorricd, Dcniosdiencs replied that there was a 
huitfiphorM oi'cr his grave, btu later wntets and lexicographers 
interpret hutrtiphefr^f as the person beaniig the Jeritrtt, a or 
girl depending on the sex of die deceased. L(*urt’«iplwpw is us ed 
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adjccthralljr by PaumtiitU in his dcscnpijo]] of the priestess of 
Aphrodite in tlic Kuictuar^^ at Sicj^oii; other wori, such ^ 
h^kpfwr(*s and kaiwphros, arc hio^vn to have b<:cii tised in a 
stmil ar manner to ilo^bc the person bearing the object, not the 
object Itself and a Ikic from the Smtfia of McnaiidcT seems to 
require this rransbriou for hufr^phros: 'aimis* md for the 
wnmctit the htnn?pkprpn^ the flute gicf and have sonteone bring 
us torches and garlands so that we may join the procession' (yio—i). 

In Athens i t was customary, so we arc told, to mark in a special 
way the graves of diase who died unmarried, but the manner in 
which they were so dcsignared is not made cniirdy dear. 
Although archaeologists recognize rwo types of hairophr^^ —the 
lourr^plmos h}*dria and the amphora, the former with 

three handles, tile latter with two, it ts by no means certaui that 
the Vase seen standing above grave moun^ in paintiiigs on vases, 
and adorned with dbhous on grave rdiefi, u'as ever so uamed! 
literary evidence, as we have seen^ weighs against this. Some of 
the vases we call loutr^rkvioi do hive holes in thdr bases, and they 
were probably lecutizd into position in much the manner as 
tlic Geometric marker vases. The hutropf^fos amplicm is repre^ 
sented tn low relief on gjaveatoncs very frequently, some having 
scales of family groups* and on at least one two women and an 
itifont ire we may therefore quratiou whcdicr all diose 
whose graves Tvere marked by tlic vase did In fact die unmarried. 
A more general use for tile so-called hutnipk(fros is Ukcly ; a vase 
for the water for badiing. This broado* interpreution 

eonesponds better with the diverse ict5iiog;raphy of the vases, on 
which batdes, weddings, and ftmeraU arc most often repre¬ 
sented, ^d with the many difFerent ptuposes for which we see 
them being used in scenes on vases. 

The concept of marriage iu death, that is, the belief that persons 
who died unmarried received at death rites which niay have 
been meant to help them to obtaui in anoilier world the liappiiic^ 
thc> had missed in this finds less support among classical authors 
than among die late timetcctuh^ and early cw*enticth-ccnrury 
schoJars of Anthropology and Clasncal civilizaciom We have 
already pouited our the ptohablc nikinterpreution ot hutfophotOf 





jf! A bldck’^rtgure hotioptitirtm Ijiy Uie Sanplio P.imtr.T. Hit <Iciai1 
of iht neck shows women ity a grave nmiind (npped hy a 'la^o/kAfwwt' j 
the tHMly' shows the niHin ncing towTirctl into the gmunil. 



^7 A black'figijre Iw the Sappho Haiciter. TJic dead mun a liftwl 
into hi» (oHiii at (Latnja are btirntnj;) while hb slueid ftntiiKS 
above him. Tm iithi^ deiaiU aec Flare 3;(I. 




















^4* Hrllamitc grave offerings from Allnui*: «6(jw, h boW wtuiH 
froman m)i urn: Mm\ t^t, g«ild nionc^ ' for CJiartui^s Fee; &itd 

rJie cqHivflJenr of 












4:2 SjNimn warrioi? mum hnmr >vith their Jcmd, tui a C4]p paiAled 
abrtut^^Diw;, 
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43 ^ 4 ^ Magic- in tl(rgrave: 4ciirv 
4irii!:adp fielded an d pierced livaii iirrii nail 
aitif a trnall le^l m^iTi with a 
bound Hgvrp, found with curse tablets in 
ihr Atlieni t:en«t«y ^right}^ 


47 A Hellenistic Kadra vyjc d>c 

ash nrn of a Cttuui nivoy whii died m 

Egypt. 
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and tbc importance of preliminar)^ purificatioTi by baxhing to 
ccrcjTVonic$ of marriage and d e a th . It remaim to consider the 
several wclt-fcnown passages in Ckiskal literature where un* 
jmnied youths and maidens Sunent that, owing to some tragi^y, 
tlvc only 'marriage they will enjoy will be in But these lines 

are laments—c^tpicssioii* of intense gnefi not of established bclicfi 
in marriagp alter death. Of such sorrow there could be no better 
expnndcm r h^n the words of Megara on bdialf of her sons w-hotn 
their Either Hcraklcs will kill in a fit of madness: But changeable 
Fortune now gives you K^es [spirits of death] for brides, and 
I have ordy tears to bring for your iantra (Euripides Herafetj 
4Bo-a)* 

Neitlicr the name nor the function of the three-handled water 
vessel—the hydfiiT—is open to question. Altlnstigh the vase h 
often found in ncnirfimcrary deposttSp it aUo occurs in some 
numben, and occaainnally in miniature form, in the graves of 
adults and childieUp and in offering places associated with them* 
Tlic iconography is not often runeTaryi but the importance of the 
vase in funerary^ rites is edear fiom scenes on wlvito-ground 
on whidi women carry' hydriai to the grave and hydriat 
stand around or or top of the tornh^ But hyddnu metal as well as 
clay* were also burial urtis for the Lnliumation of childreii and ft>r 
secondary cfemarions* and tlicrc arc some fine bronre hydriai 
still preserving bits of the cloth in whicii they were wrapped 
before being placed in protective stone boxes* Lastly, there is In 
tatcc lerieograpHcn utcudon of m A thctiian festivaJ of moumtng 
oiled the HyJriaphria, but at present we have no evidcJicc for the 
festival in the Archaic or Cla^iol periods. 


CHAPTER Viri 


THE HELLENISTIC PERIOD 


Ohlivkn ii Kflr m bf MrtJ; Tltr 
pari mut ie wrififftf ifl ^ as th^h ihcy 
ttiiJ iwJ hem, to if fcunJ in th Mr^sitr 
af Ga/, fio^ m ih ttisarJ 0/ irun. 


Heuenisttc 5 UU^At CUSTOMS in AtlioM, SO far 3s we my juiigc 
from tlie archaeoiogtcal tnatcrul available at preseiit, cm be gmm 
no more ikan sxinrniary trcaiiftctit. 

Iq 317/6 BC, aecordiiig to the Mtirmor Parhmi^ Dcmctno$ of 
PhaJeron passed Icgulation which placed liiiiitatjons not only on 
many aspects of Athniun life^ but also on dicir ntes of deaths 
Although this traditional date has been quKdoned, it cannot be ^ 
wrong, since Demetrios" rule lasted little more than a decade. 
As a result of his siuupriui:)- litws and of other factors 
Adieus at this time—dbninkhed irnpomnee as a political 
power in the Mdlcnistic world and her declining prosperity— 
Hcllcnbtic burials show little variciyp and almost all graves arc 
very niodestly furnished. 

Few Hellenistic cemeteries in Attica have been properly pub- 
Hslicd; attention lias most often been concentrated on graves of 
culicr ptxicK^ which arc more diversely, and more ridily, fur- 
nisbed. Comcr^ttaiily our knowledge of KcJlenbdc bum! pric^ 
tfo« b somewhat limited. For the dry of Athem. however, there 
is suSdent evidence to pcmiit some genemimtions. There arc 
graves of tltii period on the outskirts of Classical cemeteries and 
these extensions to earlier burial grounds have been noted abng 
roads leading &om many of die city's gates (Map 4}, tn the 
Keramidkos burials continued, but towards die end of the fourth 
century many of the earlier graves were eemrod over and the 
land was arctheiany teveUed. These measures permitted the land 
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to he TCiised without undue disturfa^cc to graves- tci the 
Kcramcikos. and other sites whctc tlie otigiiuJ platt can be 
detennined, graves were set out in plots and ^gmerimes eiitdoscd 
within stotid wailk, wliidi were regularly in ^ligament with the 
padi or road dong whidr the ccmtmify Uy. As in die ptixeding 
periods plots were marked olTby inscribed boundary stones, but 
the gravcstories of the Hellenistic period were niodesr The layout 
of the cemeteries was not, then, aflccted by Dcmetiios legislation, 
only the sumpmouiS scale on which iliey had previously been 
adomecL There is, once again, no apparent rule of orienttrioo- 
Iiihumaiion and cremation were practised, hut the former is 
more common than the Uttcfi both in the Keranicikos anck s® 
far as we can tel!, elsewhere. Priniary cretmitioiis do not differ 
from those of the Clstssical period. S^ondars' cremarions differ 
only in the variety of ash urns* There arc some new clay shapes, 
for example cylindrical lidded pots with painted decoration. A 
clay uni m thi*. Britisli Museum, said to liave come frctm Admens, 
has four modelli^d g^ifBn foreparts (with horses foreleg^} on its 
shoulder. The ^-ase and griffiiu were pamtod white with some gilt 
and coloured decoration. Inside were craiiated rcmaiiiSi WO 
obols adhering to the jawboiue—presumably Charon s Fee ■ a 
clay figure of a mourning siren* and bits of bronze and Uuctif 
T here arc some stone urns of the same shape, smuLtrly decorated 
and with griffin attadbmcjiix. There w ere several shapes of stoM 
dnerarj' urri in use at diis rime and some of them wem eepupped 
with specially dcsigiied lead containers wliieh held the ashes* and 
they' Were tegularly closed by lids of stone or tnetaL There h less 
evidence foe the use of metal ash lints at this time, but thU may be 
due to the chance of exavation. Ash ums were placed in earth 
or rock^>cut pits or they were given protective stone packings, and 
grave markers stood above therm In some of dicse socoui^y 
crernariotu. especially those which used stone receptacles, there 
were gold wreaths with the cremated raniius (jPI- 39)- Some of 
the leaves of gold foil diow signs of buniing, but most do imt- 
Prcsuinably the wreadt adorned the dead during thepml/ifSti, but 
was removed before the cronation. , 

Inhumation graves contiime in die forms ktiowti from the 
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preceding period. Then: are liiuple cardi or rock^cut duifts which 
were apparently left tiiiptotectedf and there arc similar shafts 
which wdc covered by a few slabs, noi mh^cquendy broken 
slabs of earlier grave znoaumctiu. Limestone, marble, or a com- 
bimdoii of tmteruh were used for both the sla^lined and 
covered pits and for the sarcophagi, which were either mono¬ 
lithic or composite. By for the oommoncst form of burial in die 
Hdiciiistic period is the tile grave. Tluac differ from those of the 
Classical period only in the more frequent me of round dies. In 
matiy of the graves—pits, sarcophagi, and tile—there arc nails 
of varying sires, in some, bits of wood Itave been preserved, tndi- 
ohng die presence of a woodai bier or coffoi, but in others there 
is no wood and the purple of the nails is not clear ^scc pp, 2i6£.), 

Children were buried in clay tubs, and occasionally this form 
of burial was used foe adults. Painted decoration has been pre¬ 
served on the inside and outside of a few. Infonts and small 
thddrtJi w'cie buried in clay vases of dificrent types, amphorae 
beiiig csptEialjy common. There woe also apparently crematiori 
burials for children, bur the evidence for tliis is slight (see p. 99). 

Offering places, resembling those of the Classical period, arc 
found over graves, under enclosure walls, and less closely 
associarcd with bunds. Most arc shallow and roughly oval in 
s^pc. aldioi^h deeper, more rectangular deposits arc also found, 
llw coiitmts arc ashes, sherds, and occasionally animal boiict. 
Won of foe vases represent cjpes which were regularly found in 
the Classical offering places—cups, liowls, and plates. 

Generally tpcaktug Hdicnistit; graves in Attica arc not well 
furnished. The most duiaaeristic of foe cadjcr uniform and 
nicest offerings Is foe spindle*4hapcd oil bottle, variously known 
as ‘tear Baak’ or fuiiform Unlike foe tckytlwi of foe 

Claasical period, fuiiform rngueutaria show almost no variety in 
shape or style of decoration (P/. 4J). The earhest are hulb^uu. 
covered wdt a shiny black paint, and decorated with a few 
coloured stripes, red and white, on the neck, shoulder and body. 
In Adienlan graves they appear to have supplanted the squat rett* 
ffgurc palmcttc tekyiftoi around foe midd l e of foe fourth century. 
By dw end of the century' the body of die vessel W become more 
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sleiidcT and die blade paint ts given up, although the stripes, now 
generally wliite, arc ftill painted on die itrod grey sur£ic<c. Latci: 
fusiiorm are taller, more slender, and less carefully 

potted. In die late Hclicnisiic period the diapc boconus very 
elongated, die nock swells and the foot is not set off! They are 
eventually sttppkntcd by die foodess, peaMhaped Roman oil 
bottle. Some graves had only one fudfotm ttrigurnfeniim, odters 
several, in a simple pit grave on Lerjormant Street, in Athens, 
there were moFC than thirty- They were cheap vases, produced 
in {juandty for the grave, but they are not exclusively funerar)'. 
being found in domomc depositr, cIsKatts and wells. 

Ocher clay vases are not represented in HeUcnistic graves. 
There are cups, bowls, jugs, pyxidfs and occasionally lamps, but 
many graves had none of there. The ^Icilutfren which had bocn 
quite common in Classical graves seems to have gone out of 
^shion. Apart from. dUy vases, few objects occur with any 
regularity. Men liavc sttigih, women have mirrois, children 
toys. There arc fignrincs—‘Tamgras’, grotesques, a nim ab and 
dollks, but they arc not numetous. Tlicte is some gold jewellery 
which pcihapf rcdcccs the greater avaikbltity of the material at 
this time. We have already mentioned the leaves nude of gold 
foil and the gold wreaths which were made &om them. These 
continue into the Roman period, and may be toimd in both 
cicjiution and Inhunution burials. Whether they were made 
especially for the grave or were wore in life on fosave occasions 
rcimins unlmown. Tlierc arc also gpld bands, at least one of 
whidi has beai found in situ on the head of the dead. In a few 
graves focfc are bis of gold thrtstd which perlups once orea:- 
mented the funeral dress. Most of the jewellery, rings for fingers 
and cars and bracelets, were simple ornaments of baser metab, 
although there arc soiine finer gold pttsrcs, such as the earrings 
with tapering boops and animal head finlals found in a tareo- 
phagus burial near the Academy Road in the Kerameikos. In the 
same area anotlicr grave produced many pieces of ivory which 
took like inlay for a wooden chest, and a miniature ivory colunm 
with Doric capital and Ionic base, ptobahly the handle of some 
luxury item. 
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'Chiiroiis fa (see p. 21 n PI 4^) is in Aihcuian 

graves iu die Helli^iisdc pmod. Although the sex of the dead caii 
tardy he. dct^i^rmiuefl accurately, men stein to have bcsxi supplied 
mote frequently than womcti. In sonic graves several cobu were 
scattered about in no apparent order. 

Demctiios of Phalcron includcxl in his pfogramme for die cicy 
a nevisjon of its legal code. An accoiuit of his ftmijrairy Jcgulatioti 
occurs in Cicero—the only dociimcfiEatioa we have for the 
re&ni:^ which Demetrios hJtnsdf recorded in five books peri fcj 
Aikciiesin Ncmotkssiiis^ Dememos reinforced the rcstcicrion on the 
ekiflma to the early motning hours, but lus IcgbJatiofi seems to 
have been directed primarily i^abist the comtmerion of new 
tonib$. The types of monumoic which could be erected were 
specified r a cvlwK^lla providing it did not exceed dit ltdght of 
three cubits, a or a lubcllmu. Demccrios also provided £br a 
magistrate whose itpecUi duty it wai to see that these regulations 
were eu&^rccd. The influaicc of Etouccrios" teacher, the pliilo^ 
sopher Thcophrasios, lias been seen in liu reforms, especially in 
the funerary kws, foe in his will Tlicophiastos requested a modar 
bu^ wtthoiu undue expense for ceremony or monument 
(Diogenes Laertius v 5 j)* 

Although Cicero s account of huietai-^* legislation b an invalu¬ 
able source of iitformation on Adjcnbn bum! rites^ we have 
alrmdy cnraimicrcd the problems W'bich his tctmuiology cnajEcs. 
Usiforuaiatcly, his tenmnobgy for Hellcnistie Athens is equally 
equivocal. The coltuiifik is, however, without question the small 
CO umn or td^msk&s found in large numben in Attic cemeteries 
of diis penod (Fig, ^ya). The monumuent admits little variation in 
size, dupe or decoration. The bottom of the kioniA^y was left 
rough for insertio!! into the ground or into 3 dun square or 
rcx^gular lusc. Tins base, whkh was most often of limestone, 
occasionalty accomtnodated a double col umn whose inscTiption 
explains that here a husbmd and wife lay hnried. Columns nuy 
taper sfigliily towards die top. On the upper shaft dn^c is a toms 
moulding, on which there arc occasionally preserved traces of 
painted decoration. Above this mouJdmg some columiu have 
ivy-berry sprays or ohvc leaves rendeted m low mlicft it therefore 
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seenu likely ilm rl n^ mouldings were designed to hold, in plane 
a gulnud or some other form of decoration, perhaps ribbons, 
fielow die moulding there is a short inscription, and below that 
often decoration painted or rendered in low relief. By &r the 
coininoiiest relief decoration is the louttofiheres bound with 
ribbons. On some ktimtsker objects are rendered in relief which 
arc thought lo denote the profession of the deceased. On odiers, 
late HcUotistk and Roman, there arc two upraised hands, palm 
open, held cither parallel or at a slight anglt The hands are, in 
£ra, 'crossed', since the thumbs are nexi to cadi other, or are 
tmpressioDs tendered in relief. A few ItwiiJikej decorated in this 
way arc said to bear insaiptions invoking curs*^ on the murderer 
of the dead whose gmve is so ittadud and on one them 
is an cnErmt)' to the gods by die dead be^jug redrew for an 
u^ustke sufSsed in life, but the stgnibcancc of the gesture on 
other tieiftsifor b not clear, A hand pcrfbnning what looks like 
a similar gesture occurs among the Arcltaic skidd devices found 
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at Olympia^ bcitig iiitetprctccl by the excavators as an apotropaic 
sign. 

Mnisof arc not so easily identifiedL In the Aihcnhm cemeteries 
there arc hcrironta] slabs and block-^Like rnDJiiinients of diffia'cnt 
shapes^ si^ and almost ccitaiiily of difierent purposi^. Uca^mc 
tfi^peza is occasiorsally niiaitkmetl in Greek Hteraimt: in descrip* 
fiom of fimenry monuments, notably the tombs of Lykonrgos 
and bokrateSt anti because irapcztx h coiiudcfed the most plausible 
tramladon of nteTTSflp ail of ditsc Jiverso monumctics lutve been 
grouped togedio' under dial name. Bui if Ckcro had in mind 
tombs tike the frij^^rd of faokrates and Lykourgos, metird could 
not be a new fozm^ since both men died before Deinetrios came 
to poTver; rather a modest version of an establbhod type, in much 
the same manner as the ktonisk^s is a diminutive coluzmi. Bur 
unlike dicsc grand tombs of the orators with their sculpnirc and 
relief decoration, most of the montinueuts we comider Iiert—and 
we ate forced to consider only diose with recorded provenances— 
arc unintpremve* Some arc thin stone slabs, not infoequendy of 
Hymetem marble, resting on one or more foundation slabs or 
supponing masonry oourscs^ Others are higlier, slightly grander 
monuments with mouldings for base and finla], and on the vcrdcaJ 
faces inscriptions^ or occastonally decoradon in relief loulrt^ptiffroi 
and wreaths being most common; panels with relief decoradon 
are uoi regular^ On die horizontal faces of some die of the 
dead was inscribed (see bdow') or cuttings, arcular or rectangular, 
w'erc made to cccdve stone or sulm. Inclccd some of these 
monuments are little more than large bases—grave monummes^ 
not gravtatoucs, the actual jitn of the grave l^ig marked by a 
kicriiskos or sma!! and they could be set along the facade 
of die plot Just like other grave monument (Fig. 20). This type 
of dicrefore, presumably antedates Chimctiios' funerary 

Icgislaiiou. Different ate the tfUrnsne wliicli actually covered graves. 
AJdiougfa their number is small, there cm be little doubt that burials 
lay beneath t hem arid in this respect they rtsembic tlie earlier 
rectangular earth mounds and built tombs. In one plot on West 
Road three lay side by side. One was only a limestone slab, the 
covering marble liaving been removed, but die otlier two were 
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nurb!c slabs (approsdmately o-iox i-3OX0'Ba' hl) $cilJ in place 
above limestone fouiwlation courses. On the horizontal faces of 
the marbles the name of die cteael had been mseribed. 

LabcIIum defia idoidiit^oti. Apart &Dm Cicero's use of the 
word, we find it in Cato and Columdla to describe a vessel into 
which, for example, grapes were placed during the preparation 
of wine. On the analogy of a standed lavei tomb monumen t on 
a tiiunber of South Italian vases, labetld have been restored as 
standed lavccs, despite the absence of laven in Athenian cetne- 
tcrlcs. This apparently incredible restoration is partially explained 
by a few lavcr stands in the Kcrameikos and nearby areas which 
may have beoi cemeteries. But as Conze realized when he com¬ 
piled the great corpus of Attic gravestones, these tivei stands with 
dicir flmod shafts and flaring bases (Fig. zyb) were reworked In 
andquity, the fiutes being tooled down and mscriptioins added 
The lavcr stands and krtwirliin/ were so similar in size and dupe that 
the trandadou of the former into the latter must have been 
common. 

Demetrios' cestrictiDns on sepiddiral art and ardiitocntre seem 
to have been observed rigoroudy, for it is not imdi the second 
century that relief monumetics of some sire and magnificciicc 
reappear in number. For non-Athenians, however, the legislation 
may have been vraived (see p. ^64). Simple slab markets, gener¬ 
ally without base and finJal, and bearing only the Dame of the 
dead, did continue to be used throughout the bee Clastical and 
early Hdlaiisticpcriods. Justas in the early Clascal ptxiod, when 
other funerary monuments were restricted by the post aliijuaudo 
legislation, die small dab markers remained tmad^ted. Some of 
these have been found in situ above graves, others have been 
found along the facades of enclosed plots. 


THE GREEK WORLD 

CHAPTER IX 

THE EARLY PERIOD 


Bubiai,^ Of TifE Eamv Iron Age in Grtcccp described in Cluprcr I* 
present little vaiicf7 arc goiorally poorJy funnsficd. With, the 
full Geometric period of the dghtb century thenr is far greater 
divtrsliicatjoii in bum] practice and this peni&ts through the 
seventh and most of the sixth centun'eSd Thp secjucticc is clearest in 
Athens, but this is by iso means typical of all Ctcecc. Indcod, the 
funeral njonunicnts of Atrica izi this and larcr periods are in many 
respects rcnurkably unlike those of the rose of Greece, except in 
the matter of some scnlpturcd monuments for which muA of 
Greece seems to have followed Athens* Icadr Tliis^ liowcver^ is a 
feature best explained in tenns of art history and not of burial 
rites. 

The eighth to smh centuries saw rapid change, growing wcalili 
and an increasing popuheion which led to trade and coJonL^^arion 
around the dioroi of the hhalitmanean and the Black Sea. and 
renewed contact with the dvilisitions of die cast and Egypt. We 
can observe this diaiigt in Greek Ufc and liicrature, and the 
individuality ot die various Greek eidcs is in no way better 
expressed chan in their art. There were changes in rdigion. ioO| 
m mans view of Im gods, and» although burial emtoms tend to 
be the most conservative, there may luve been other bcuon to 
dictate the variety of praedees. Even so* dre diffaencs axe mainly 
iupcrfidaJ, ainl* although the huriah of the early period arc most 
convaiicntiy survcj'ed by geogcapliiad areas, there is nodung to 
suggest that diBerent cities had radically diSerent ideas about how 
they should dispose of or serve didr dead. In fact* the differences 
hold more to iuterosr the cxcavaror and ardiacologht dvin the 
historian of nJigioiL 
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Tbc tslaiu] of Crete ifforcia ctorcr evidence lor some continuity 
ofcultuie It die period of tnntition lo the Iron Age dun most of 
Greece, and it is not therafore surprising to find there strong con¬ 
tinuity of burial practice. This takes the form principally of tomb 
architecture, and there arc several instances of graves designed for 
inhumation in the old imnno' rccdviiig cremation buriah in tbc 
new. But there is also a remarkable variety of practices, some¬ 
times within a single cemetery and period. 

The built *thatoi tombs of die Brotiae Age, with dicir stone- 
lined approach dmntvt, blocked doors and corbel-vaiilted cham¬ 
bers, were recalled in various towns. At Karphi, the mountain-top 
refugee tomi which seems to typify the unsetded condidom of 
the eleventh aitd tenth centuries nc, die th<tJct tombs, barely 
worthy of the title, Have round or rectangular chambers on 
rectangular foundations, and arc built free-standing, not dug into 
die ground. Sometimes a retaining wall is built a^hist the hill 
slope abos'c them. The chambers arc quite small, about a m. 
across, and they received inhumaiions. They were used as family 
tombs with suixesuvc burials, possibly inserted through the roof 
radicr than through the tiny doors. 

The rectangular and circular tkffhi in some other Cretan ceme¬ 
teries arc more rarely foee-stauding- Some condmied tn use into 
the ciglitb and even die seventh cenntry, but with a variety of 
types of burial. At Afrati a cemetery which is basically an 'unt- 
ficld' also contained reaangular built tombs for inhumations and 
three larger drculac tltoloi containing cremadoti urns. There are 
other imponaiit cemeteries with l/hildi at Kavousi, Kouttes, 
Rotassi, A, Pansldoi (near Heraklion: an above-ground con- 
struedonj, and we may probably take with them the rectangular 
built tombs at Vrokastro where tiihmnatioti and cremation are 
found tide by side. This apparesiily arlntrary behaviour, in a 
single tomb, let alone cemetery, and in one period, can be 
remarked elsewhere in Protogcometric and Geometric Crete. 

At Knossos die survival of Bronze Age practice takes a difTerent 
form. Tlierc arc several rich Protogcometric and Geometric 
cemeteries in die area of the old Minom city. They are of rock-cut 
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diomW romla which rtscmblc the Late Brcnic Age graves 
but generally Iiavc rather short drontoi with k step iri them, which 
are rare feamres earlier. There h, however^ er^iclmce that some 
of dsc tombs were Bnomfie Age ortesp cleared and reused (as 2 
Qroiiae Age ih&hs at Khossos was; see bdow} and it is possible 
that the majority are^ Thus, b one Protogcomctric cemetery a 
Late Bronze Age grave was overlooked. The ebamben were used 
for repeated huriaJs, all of which were cremations, but for some 
isolated Protogpometric inhumations. In the eigluh and seventh 
centuries Luge ovoid jars were used as the ash ums with other 
offerings placed withb or beside them, somecimes on aiabs. 
OccasioEtalty the urn ri a fatonre cauldroti, once set on a stab 
hollowed for it. The vases were placed m the chambers side by 
side and aitcr the floor w^as covered a second layer was hcgun« 
over the first (Kg+ 2S), Sometimes the dii^itms tvas used for bucbbi 
or a nkhc cut b the wall of the drumt^r. One tomb appears to have 
contained over eighty burials ranging from the mid-ninth to 
ruid-sevcnch centuries, and deposited wdth bereasbg fietjuency 
as the fmiily grew. Some patdics of bunjing near the dremf^L 
once described as might be the cremadon or offerbg areas. 
Only one cremation is reported not in a regular tomb, and tiiis 
tnay be witlun tbc town limits. 

At least one of the larger Bronze Age tliahi near Knos^ was 
cleared and tcused, Judging fiont its finds it could have been tlie 
family tomb of immigrant casiem goldsmiths who used it for 
well over a cctjiury. For its firs! use, in die later ninth century^ Ie 
seems to Itave been reconsecrated^ in k non-Greek manner by 
two vases foil of jewellery buried^ like foundadon deposits, just 
wiihin the doorway. Thohi like this would have been redis¬ 
covered fiom above and ■we may have a contemparary record of 
sxich a find in the clay model of wliac could be a fki^ioSt discovered 
by two men+ w*ith their dog, who peer b through the vaiilt to 
the mysterious tmdiirgroimd'shrine* w^fodi the aamthiusanctified 
with the figure of a goddess. Such old tombs coiild easily be 
reused hut they were abo sources of treasure. Recall die Tribunes 
oi Mycenae^ and perhaps the old Cretan story recorded 
Ell Dict)"S of bow Odyiscus iirid Diotnods killed Palamoics by 
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ciroppiiig jroncs on his bead after be bad cllDdbcd mto a *wdU^ after 
treasure^ This scory might have been inspired by the dbeovery of 
a wcLl-fumbhcd Bron^ Age grave. 

Perhaps the strangest of ihe early Cretau ccmetia-ies b that at 
Aftad^ where we Iiave already noted dwhi and rectangular dLata- 
bcfi. Here there h clearer evidence for crcmatioii areas—rectaiigu^ 
Jar stoncditied pbtfomu covered with die dchrw of ctothirkg and 
odcrings. The ashes were put in Uddod pots of clay or bronze* 
which stood on flat dkhes or stones, the w-hole being covered by 
an invcTled clay storage tub* sometimes supported on a ring of 
stones. Bartli and stones were piled around but die urns seem to 
have been mainly above ground (Rgp 2^ b). This was the 
common form of scvoitb-century burial, and the urns were placed 
in the same area as the built tombs* which were in t£sc in die same 
period. Tile exmordinarily dose resemblance between tbt^ 
burials and a contemporary and earlier cemetery (Fig^ 29c) at 
Carchetnish cm the upper ftuphrates (see p* jaa) socim not to 
have been remarked before- Could dtb be ancidicr symploni of 
Tnimigraiion ftom the east? 


Ittioocs 

The E)oriau settlement of the Dodecanese must have taken place 
very early in die Iron Age. In Bos the earliest grav« (c* 950 bc) 
were cut into the area of an old Mycenaean town. They arc cists, 
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a type of grave sdll curremt there in tlie eighth ccnturvi the only 
unusual being dtr piling of offerings of pOEtciy and 

tcrracotuu around the outside of die cisr. Mos c of die burials ware 
of children^ who were also btmed iu pots> but two adults in siinplc 
pits were tbund laid our in a contracted posidcin^ as in the loc^l 
Myccuacan graven. Odtcrssdsc, however, the Geometric and 
Archaic cemeteries of Rhodes and adjacent istauds show soi'uc 
remarkable origtnaliry of burial praiuJcc ajul tonib atchJtccnuCi 
Early ninth-cenuiry cremations at lalysos, with amphorae as 



fig. ^ Scmuknaaiujy humti ^ Afiatf k i) W, ^ Jnvi Agt 
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ums^ are the first uidJcation of any change iti practice^ but Lucr 
efemarions arc differently arranged. Rectangular pits were dug 
and, to judge from thetr liard-bakeil sidcs« the bodies were burnt 
within therm Cavities in the lower comm of die pits 
arc distEurtivc and pitzzhng fcatttrcs--ruot^ ii seems^ for the legs 
of a hicT^ since they sometimes luitlercuc the sides of die pit, and 
occasionally offerings were found in diem (Fig. 30). Might dicy 
have been made by die ends of crossed beams which Sdpportie<l the 
fuel for the cremation? Tiusc pie arc found at Exochi (Um 
Geometric), Kamrirm and lalysos (scveoth-cciitury) and Vroulia 
(around 600 bc)^ but crcuiation and the ubitjuitot^ burial of 
children in pots do not exhaust Rhodian local practices^ 

At Vrauha, a seatidc bamcks occupied by fewer than a hundred 
people for about fifty years* the primary' cremation pits were 
found in four main groups, as for families. Some pita were used 
more dian oture^ and flat dabs at die surfiice reem to have marked 
their position. But llietc was one communal inhuniacion grave 
too* for four men. It was set closer to the walls and iudiided at 
IcaAt one weapon: perhaps they foil in defence of the com- 
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munity^ On the island of Nisycos the primary crctiution 
were ov^ mounds of ashes and oiTcrifigs. 

In tlic sixth century inhnimriori igain bcscomei the mote 
popular method of bur^, although not exclieuw- At lalysos there 
were elaborately fittetl cists, and all-stone sarcophagi with ^ble 
Uds—a type persisting into die tlfth century. Tlicy seem to luve 
been buried with extreme care, the mtcfiofs sometimes being 
almost hcniicncally sealed with stuccoed joints, wlidc rows of 
dabs ouKiclc, over die lid of the sarcophagus and along its sides» 
offered furdicr protccrion. At Kamdros the sarcophagi were of 
stone or clay, but the finer shtth-c^mtury buriah were in srtiaU 
chamber tombs which tiavc 2 broad court-like (Fig. Ji)- 

Thc dead are laid on two or three rock-cut ledges against the w-alls 
of die roughly square chambers: once in a once in 2 cby 
sarcophagus* If die shape of these graves recalls the Bronze Age, 
the areingcmcnt of benches anticipates the Heilenisdc tombs^ but 
it might well be that these graves in late seventh- and sixth-century 
Kaniciros are direct ly inspired by Cypriot practice* This oould 
even mean immigrition from the blaDd and there is tnucli else of 
Cypriot Inspiration in Shod^ at diis dirie. There were some plain 
stftai in this ccmciefy md a stopped base was associated with a 
Utc sixth-cenniry ebt* 
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ION [A AND AJi01.r£ 

The community of culmm and art in tlic Eaw Greek worU u not 
mud) reflected in the burial emtomt. and the Rhodian crema¬ 
tion pits and diambcr tombs arc by no meanj diaraCTcristic also 
of the more nortlierly dtici and islands on the Asia Minor coasL 
These ate dhtingnishod mtlier by their abovtsgiotmd moiiimicnts 
and elaborate jarcoplugus hurUls. usually bcucadi tumuli, a 
practice which certainly owes much to Amtolian ndghboun. In 
duos, Ephesus and Ciazomcnac we ttnd Archaic cists a"d clay 
sarcophagi iscncath small earth or stone tumuli, A cemetery in 
Chios town contains: large sarcopliagi beside a group of pot in¬ 
humations around a pyre. Some of die Old Smyrna tumuli over 
sarcophagi or dsts have fine ring waJb to support the mound, in 
tine AnatolLui majmer. The cemeteries on Samos arc more 
elaborate and have pcided important monuments in the form 
of Ufliil and kifttfoi. The North Cemetery was principally in 

the second and durd quarters of the sixth cenmry and most 
burbis are in monolithic stone sarcophagi (also fi^und in Ephesus). 
The intenors of sonic arc shaped to the body*, rather like mummy 
eases (Fig, 58). The comparison may have point since rhU is a 
period of Samian interest in Egypt {Amasis and Polycratoi). The 
bodies Were laid on sand or pebbles. Offerings were sometimes 
found in clusters above the graves and one or rwo amphorae, 
protected by slabs, could be set at tiic end of the sarcophagm at lid 
level. Tlicrc were a few clay sarcophagi or simpler slab-covered 
pits, pot burials, and even cremaiiom, one in die North Cemetery 
being covered by a tumulus in a stone ring and perhaps marked 
by a kouros, Anodicr statue base stood by* an apstdal built terrace, 
covering a sarcophagus, while higher walls of sjiotter radius stood 
over odter sarcophagi and presumably supported mounds. Small 
c ham ber tombs, rather like those at Kamcicos, may have been 
dug first in die Archaic period. At Milcttts a chamber tomb with 
a long Jfmos approach may oss’c more 10 Anatolian practice. 
The cemetery there seems 10 liavc been well supplied witli sculp¬ 
ture—lions. seated figures, a fcoiinw. 

Farther north, in Aeolis, we find the low tumulus burials with 
the mound edged by stones or low walls. At Pitane the tumuli 
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cover pytes, the ashes being gaihrred in pots, biH there aic abo 
Atdiaic inhumadons In pithoi, cUu and plant pits. At ‘Luisa* hi 
the ijertnos valJcy, and so in close conununicauon with Saidis 
and the massive Lydian ctmiult, rather better revetted tumuli 
cover dst graves, and dierc arc also rmuc rectangular cnclomres 
with cists (Fig. }2), 



F^f. Tfcr wmufuj enwltry <r 't^rfsa' mi JsSr Ibrntt vtilk^ 

THE ISLANDS 

The extreme diversity of early burial customs among tJie 
Cyclades islands cannot easily be explained in terms of dteir 
relative isoladott since in other respects they shotv signs of the 
closest contact with Greeks of the [iiauitaiid, Crete and the eastern 
Aegean. Several, morHiver, may have been settled, or resettled, 
only Tn the advanced Protogpomcme or evoi Geometric penod. 

Tliat the Thcrans should have prelcrrcd cremation burials 
might be due more to the induence of dicir soudicm Dorian 
neighbour, Crete, than to the fuel ofltfcd by their bare, tiedcsa 
bland, or the example of their reputed original home in Lacottia. 
Perhaps die shortage of cultivable laud encouraged diis practice, 
and t^ diolcc of the bare windswqit slopes of Scllada for the 
main cemetery. The fmest seventh-century tombs aac chambers. 















usiuljy rcctatigiiiir witk a few oval or EDimil, partly built out 
from the hillside and many with doorways large enough for a 
man eo checc. Tlie ash urm were placed on the floor bi these 
&niily tombs. There arc also siuaner tii^olike chamber: with 
smaliei entrances (Eg. 51), Tile ashes arc tiiually deposited m day 
vases, occasionaliy in bronze, and rardy itt jtonc boxes. Apart 
from the chamber tombs there: are biiriah in urm set in the liilt 
slope and sometimes protected by a shallow terrace wall. There 
arc abo grander tcrracct supportiug whole series of tonibs» and 
ior later bunah the frmily terraces arc daborate and monumental 
(Fig* 48). OfTcriiig pitSp lined with smnes, were dosely associated 
wth many buriak. In diem were burnt offerings of food as wdl 
□A pottery and otlier acdclEa like those deposited with the burials. 
The bodks were burnt in large prepared areas cut into the Mihidc. 
but tlicre is evidence too for die burning of the body in its grave, 
hgbdy terraced on the slope beside the toad. Only children were 
not burned; the temairu of three were deposited in vases packed 
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111 3 nraiigular tower of itonc^i like 3 small, sollil dmuibcr temb. 
Due bumJ, 'SdiifFs graYc^ v™ ramrkabk for ibc numJxr aiitl 
variety of vases aJiJ metal objects found withiii ii. It was taken 
for a rare example of tubunuiioji, but die few imali bouts (tuo 
skull) were not ipedfically itknrifitd as liumajL It aim couumtd 
rwo cnidt stone stamettes which ai this date^ before the mid- 
seventh century, arc unique (Fig, 3+). They may be substitate 
rigures, and the tomb a cenotaph for a mass disaster, perhaps at 
scisu These were hard years for the island^ with drought and 
foiuiuc* leading to the dispatcli of a colony 10 Libya in about 
^40 BC* The TivL^ cemetery is in later years rich in its variety of 
grave mon aments—incisjcd and plain src/ji and 
4 ^3, 473)^ 3n Archaic palmette srcti k<?iiFpi, Classical relicfe and 
cube tuarkers* 3 ^plidlhi* (Fig, 53c)- On anodicr southerly idand. 
KJmolos, there are Geometric pits each conuitiing several crema- 
rions. This seems an odd practice but we await the full publicariotL 
In the licart of the Ionian Cydadcs inhamarion may have been 
prcfcrrei). and there are cighth<emury dst graves on Teiios and 
Naxos, attd later ones on Paros and Defos- But crcniaiions arc 
also reported on Paros* and Archilochus approved it (fr. 10)* 
while a ccjuctcry at Tsikaiario on Naxos contains some unique 
burial complexes which arc mainly eightlKcntory with some bter 
Archaic intmsion of cist graves. Rough lines of itonei niarkod out 
enclosures^ usually circular and np to 10 til across* within which 
were tr aces of one or mote pytts* apparendy for the bodies. Pots 
were placed over the pyres but also in smaller compamnents 
w'ithin the aiclosurc and outside it, where separate pots were ottcti 
pfottxtcd by ^labs as though diey were ash urns. Tlicy were found 
full of clean sand only, but it is hard to understand them merely ais 
offerings* and the conditio n of the site is clearly hostile to the 
preservation of etwees of bonc^ Two pidioi set mouth to moutlr in 
one tomb ccruirtly suggpt inhumation, aldiough possibly bter. 
A small rcctangul^ walled area outside oue of the enclosures js 
declared a pyre for oflerings only. The entry to the cemetery 
area was nurked by a large upright slab. It seems likely that the 
cnelmutcs mark low inounds over niain and secondary burialsj 
wliich may be crematiom. 
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TUB BBLOPONNESE 

This is ihc only major anca of early [ron Age Greece whose biown 
cemeteries display any imrked uniforttiity of burial practice, anil 
the evidence for the Geometric period is particularly rich, 
Inhuniation in dsn or pots (tor adula and chiidteu) is the tiormaj 
practice, with minor variations of grave constnictioii dictated by 
locaJ conditions or wealth. In Coiindua and the Argolid the body 
is normally buried in a cotiincted pcsiiioit, with the knua drawn 
up towards the chest. Tliax arc several instances of the reuse of 
graves wnthin a generation or two of the first ititerment (Aigos. 
Mycenae), the earlier offerings being removed and reburied in 
the fill above die grave. A child crematiou is reported at Nau^ 
plioii, iierhaps Aiine, and partly burnt bodies in cists at NaupJion 
and Tiryns. but these arc the only, and equivocal, exceptions to 
the rule ot tnhumation. There arc scvi^al examples of tnulttplc 
burial in a graver a group of four at Nauplion, two head to toe 
at Mycenae where also we find a woman with two children 
(Protogcomccric] and a nun and woman (Early Gcomciric), 
Mote unmna l arc two pain oi linked burials at Corinth (fate 
Geometric), lii each case one grave was cut across the head of 
the other. Spits were apparently laid on the interveniug shdf of 
one pair, occupied by a man and W'omaiif the wider shdfbcrwoeti 
the graves of die oilier pair, wIktc the buriah had been lobbol, 
was pierced by a channel. 

The Corindiian cemeteries have been most informative about 
grave constnicttott. A sliafi was iLsually dug, sometimes to a depth 
of two or diccc metres. The body was protected bv a sm^c slab 
above, probably supported on Icdgies cut in the shaft side, or by a 
regular built cist, but already early in tbi^ Gcotnettic period we 
find aJl-sionc sarcophagi being cut for tlic inkmnatioiis, while 
some of the slab cists have carcfiilly mortised comers. The graves 
wete deliberately filled with eartli after intemtettt in most in¬ 
stances—not by any nicim a regular Greek practice. Some hutui 
material in graves is taken to be food, and in the fill over some 
graves a Jug and cup were buned, Bunali am grouped, as for 
Emilies, a Cooiuctrie group being set in an enclosure of upright 
slabs. The sarcophagi, svhMi ate of course simply an ckboraiioii 
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of die CISC, condnuc into the Cbsica] period But here, and ehe^ 
where in the Pelopannesc, a ainiptc pit coidd suffice. Near 
Pcrachora, opposite Contith, and in the Megaris sarcoph^i were 
also used in the Arduic pmod 

Spam U inevitahty a special case. Plutarch describes sumptuary 
laws (Lpt, 27) whidi arc attributed to the lawgiver Lykourgw and 
thodbre undauhle, but probably teprcseait piacdoe in die 
Classical period. Burials arc to be made within the city, even 
near temples, so that folk should not fear itcaih. There were to 
be no ftmen] offierings, the body wrapped simply to a red robe 
and olive leaves, and no nanie on die stele except in the case of a 
man killed in war (cf. Pi 4s) or a pfiestess who died in office. 
In later practice wotnen who died in dhldbirth were also thus 
honoured. Blcven days were allowed for mouniiug, with a 
sacrifice to Demeter on the twelfth. A group of early rixdi' 
century g^ves w'as found recently in the Mesoa district ofanciair 
Sparta. The)' were cut graves near a mull pvre for ofTcriiigs and 
food, and a fine dsy relief vase which was carefully buried but 
empty. The graves seem to have been dug in a yard immediately 
beside a potter's kiln—clear evidence for intra-muraj burial. 
There were no offirings with the dead. Of the famoui Laconian 
'liexo relicB', which begiu in the sixtb century, none demon¬ 
strably celebrates the recendy heroized dead and so mi^t be 
regarded as a tombstone. 

Aegina may convcnictidy be considered here for its gH>- 
graphical posidon although its burials in the Artdiaic period have 
nothing in conunon witli die Pelopoiuicsc and little cnou^ with 
other parts of Greece, cxcqit perhaps the Rhodian chamher 
tombs. The earlier graves are cists, like the Belopoimcsian, but a 
Late Geometric burial with die body laid in a scone stab hollowed 
to receive it is reported. An important series of chamber tombs 
begins in the early sixth cenrur)' widi die simplest form—a 
sloping shaft leading to a niche containing a itonc sarcopliagus. 
This is followed by a variety of forms which continue in use into 
the fifth century. Two diambeni may open out on either side of a 
vertical shaft, or die approach to a whole series of chtmlien may 
be made down a steppi^ tunnel. The burials are in sarcoplugi or 
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bid on fand on die floor. TTwre are dso Simpler pit grav^ with 
covet ttabs. The nanie of the dead may be tnscrihed on the 
entrance dabs at ilic Up of [he veitica] stuft or on the chamber 
waits* One flunily grave of the late sixth and early iiftfa century 
iipprc^^hcd by a vertical shitft and held she sarcophagi, one 
of them sunk In the flooti and mme with several burials. The long 
side of one sarcophagus has chc occupant's name imeribod in 
large cut and pamted letters (Rg, 35), Strabo say's (viii 375) dui 
the Acginctaos were called ants for the way they dug up ca^ to 
spread for culdvatioii. Their niiarest in tunnelling is shown hy 
their early graves* 


centhal CREfiCfi 

In fiocoda the evidence for early huriais is rich* bur from a few 
sites only" sbicc robbers lu.vc been nmre actively successflfl than 
acavaiofs, Ac Vrancsi tumuli cover tenths and niiith'ccntttiy 
cist graves with, ic is said, both mhtumtiotis and cr^madons* The 
cemetery at Rhitsona, andent Myfcalessos^ is our best evidence for 
Arcliaic Boeotian practice. The usual ty'pc of grave was a diaft. 
up to J. nt. deep, with lodges cut iti the stdes to support covermg 
slabs over the burial. It is attested from die late cighdi century to 
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about 4 jOO sc, 311(1 tbcm Classical examples at Tlicbcs also. 
A very few tliallowcr pits liad burnt contaits and may have been 
for primary dcuiadom. Of the deep a few lacbfxl stone 

covets but there may have been wooden cotbiu. Otherwise there 
was a Urge number of Archaic pithos htiriaU and a few teventh- 
century cuts. The RluBona graves are probably most retmrbabic 
for the number rather than the quality of die offerings, some coji- 
laining over four hundred objects. The shaft graves supctfidblly 
resemble their grander Bronze Ag^ prtdeccsson, hut there b no 
real connection, and the only remarkable feature is the depth at 
which tlic Boeotians were prepared to set thctr dead. Of course, 
not many Greek towns enjoyed burial grouitih with such a 
generous depth of soil. 

In I'hocis an interesting cemetery at Medeon has Proto- 
goomctric primary cremations in pits, into which a Jug liad first 
hecu btokjm. Some Geometric burials in dsts have the body 
contracted, but cremaTioTi persists to die JiKtb octitury. 

[n Euboea we imgbt iiavc expected early burials to rcseoibic 
those of Bocuda or Acdca. Recent cxcavarions at Lefkandi, the 
site between ChaJids and Eretiia, have revealed pyres and primary 
cranation burials in pits (as in Geometric Eretna) but in many 
instances some ashes had been gatlicred and deposited with 
offerings in ordinary, although generally small, dies, and occasion¬ 
ally in ordinary ash urns, LahumailoiB in full-size dsts arc also 
found. Only in the Late Archaic and Classical periods do we find 
in Erctria sliaft graves at all tcscmbliug those of Rhjisona, with 
day sarcophagi and slab lids. Earlier buiials arc generally crema¬ 
tions. A group of six, in bronze cauldrons carefully set on stones 
hollowed for diem or bcncadi stone covers, tvas found near the 
West Gate. Near by were nine buiiaU of childrcai in shallow pus, 
but all were furnished with offerings. The whole complex lud 
been contairted in an enclosure and above them a structure like a 
AemoM bad becu later coustructod (Fig. P* 29®)- The gravo 

are Late Gootnoaic and may Iiavc something to do with the 
founding family of the city. Other Geometric creoiatioiH are 
simple pits for the pyre with its heap of ashes and oJJmngs, The 
child burials in ampliorac arc only remarkable Jn Erettia for die 
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cJjkboriLCc dccoriHon of Ac viascs and Ac |>os$ibjlity Aac Aey Iiad 
been deliberatety made for Aii purpose, Tbe series bcgiiu by about 
700 BC and can be trareJ beyemd the uuct^ixA ccutur)* wiA little 
varadon m ilupe—cyliuAicaJ neck^ double bujJIcs, conical 
foot One of about 600 BC is inscribed ^goddessL Tile latest 
arc mducnccd by AAcus boA in style and Aapcszocc tbe>' bonxiw 
features of Ac sliapc and deconuion of AAmau Ube^s gitmihL 

NOBTB CREECfi 

In Ac early period two main areas liavc to be distiiigukhed— 
Thessaly^ and Macedonia wiA Tbiacc^ and tn Ac last Ac case of 
Ac scventlwTOtury colomal fpunAdom is somewhat Aflcroit 
from Aat of Ad mAgenous popttbtiDti wliiA was Greek nciAcr 
m culture nor race. Thessaly is one of Ac few places where 
uAunuttions m tombs m Ac Early Iron Age condnue Ac 
Bronze Age pracpcc» At Chyretia] Acre is even one tumulus 
covering four or five sifiaU ih^bs tombsj allcgodly Geometric. 
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Otbenvisc the cvly bttrkls afc in datf, some of the aciult dead 
being buried in a oouebing posidon. By rite eighth century, 
however, Hatos prevails an mteresdng cramdon cemetery, with 
dxtcea scfume pyro, each covered with dabs and rocks, and the 
whole camples covered tnth a tumulus. 

In Macedoma ^ cumulus cemetery at Vetgina has been well 
csploced and appears to have hem in use horn the tenth century 
on, the main period ending in the eij^uk The buriab are in 
simple cists, pits or pithoL They arc sited in groups of between 
five and twcnty'-five, often radially around a c^oal btrrial. and 
enclosed in a ring of sion^ up to 20 m. in diameter, which edged 
a low tumulus of earth into which the later graves were dug at 
varying depdss (Fig. 37). Tlic pitfu>s burials arc carefuQy arranged. 
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often in two vases set niouih to mouth, cmbcdtiwl in stones, witJi 
the btidy laid on a bed of pebbles within the vases. At Chauebitsa, 
in buejab of mudt the same date, the bodies were simply coveted 
widi piles of stones; and, tai to die west at Vitsa Zagoriou in 
Eptnis, there is a similar arraugemcnr for graves, persisting into 
die Classical period, with die stones somettmes more cardnlly 
arranged around the body, like cists. The low tnmult with dsts 
in the eemetedes of North Greece have much in cotimion with 
burials to the north and nortli-wcat. 

The Greeks who lived on the island of Samodirace pteferrod 
cremation m die Archaic and Classical periods, is did the 
‘Tyirhcniaiis’ of Lemnos before tile ocaq^atjon by Greeks in about 
300 BC. 


liOMER 

Studies of catly Greece no longer begin widi Homer, but the 
epic poems can still be used to illustrate practices which archaeo' 
logy proves to have been current in the Geo metric period, 
Homer’s view of death and burii] is almost wholly in keeping 
with Geometric and later Greek practice, and not at all with that 
of the Brotiae Age. Crematiori is the normal method, bui in- 
humadon is not unknown iv 174—7), The washing and oiling 

of the body arc presented as practical rather than ritual mattm. 
Homer nuy liavc known of embalming (lliaJ vii 84.-6; xvi 
45tif) or at least of measures for die tcinporary preservation of a 
body [ifidif xviii 35ofl; xix jSf ). Mourning, wailing, the cutting 
and offering of liair, and a ceremonial procession around die 
body indicate rites on a scale which we might credit from scenes 
on Athenian Geometric vases but not later. The offerings at the 
pyre arc of honey, oil and wine. Antnials arc slaughtered, includ¬ 
es pet dogs and horses—a practice of die Greek Bronxe Age 
and Archaic Cyprus—but the sacrifice of twelve Trojans for 
Patroklos may tuve been more a matter of sheer revenge and 
anger than nnul. The embers of the pyre wae doused with wine, 
the burnt bones wrapped in a cloth and consigned to a gold dish, 
amphora or box. The wrapping of the bones lias betai noted in 
several Greek graves. The utmuJus ant! Jtri? were the last due of 
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the dead, and the ritci were fraid cvoi for a cenotaph {Odpxy 1 
a&9E). The aihes of the dead at Troy could be returned to their 
homes (Hiitd vii 333-^)^ but dib nuy be an mtcrpolatcd ‘archactv 
logical Attidun'. The great funeral games too ^d their echo in 
later Greek practice but the Greeks of Homer and no doubt of 
Geomeiik Greece at large were more intemperate in thdr 
funerary display than Classical mores would altow^ and in this 
respoa at least later Greeks did not look to f lomcr for guidance. 


CHAPTER X 


EVERYMAN’S GRAVE 


Many luvt (Jtktn r^Ir/inniaiif povn; 
dtirrmint tkt fisti of ihe ml Mpctfl 
dimiim; ^ mm ftmv tviOf 

ni iht impilar amtrivaticei 
of their (orporall disjoLiim: ufhtttH Ac 
sobftM Sathni have rrsltd f» tieo 
<f omf humin^. 

Tm VAEIHTY OP mimAL pnwrtic^ cutfc^t in tliflcreet pim of 
Greece in the Ceometric md Anchaic periods gi^ej place m the 
fifth centuT)' iQ an ovcoJI miifbmiity with a few local variaaons 
or di^dnctiDns of wealth. The Attic cemetetics have h^xn des¬ 
cribed in detail and it wouLl be tedious to jnrve^' individmlly aU 
other Classical cemeteries in Gteooe^ so we niay begin to generalize 
about burial pracricci, noring only the significant deviations. 

Ccmcfcrics are regularly situamd outsi*k areas of habitation or 
beyond a city^s walls. In Athens inira-iiiurai burial seems to have 
persisted through the sixth centurv' with a few' larer examples but 
only in Sparta were adults regularly buried within the town. 
Another possible exception is In the Greek trading town at AJ 
Mina* at the mouth of the River Orontes m North Syria, Here 
fourdiKumtury sarcophagi and cists arc found beneath the flooi^ 
of buildings which are taken to be warehouses* and so presumably 
not regarded as truly domesric. Bur since house biarials are com* 
moncr in the Near East this may rcriccc rather on die nationality 
of those buried at Al Mina. 

Cluldicn^s graves* how'cvcr, are often foimd near houses. The 
rites ind regulations aSacting their burial must have been Jess 
exacting and presumably no danger of polludon w^as feared from 
Uvea lost so young. The fear of pollution was oidy one reason for 
keeping the main cemeteries outside a town: land within an 
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occnpicd area. espccUily if it tvas waJlcdL was too vatuabic to 
waste on the For the ume reasort. if good land for plough¬ 
ing or pasitue was scarce^ die graves would be dug in shallow 
earth or bare liillsidc. TIie cemeteries often flank roads away finm 
die town. At £tst it would have been a matter of sheer con^ 
vcnicnce. Later, access for the ^Itphora tvas easier along a road, anil 
monimicuis could, efibedvdy be displayed along it. Gnuettry 
areas must have been dcccmuncd early in a town’s history, but 
they were rarely defined by walls and the ground was generally 
not idled in a systEitiattc manner. Some early cemeteries do show 
dg^ of this 'horizontal stratigraphy’, but by the Classical period 
it was more common for graves to be grouped, presmnahly for 
Emilies. Tliis grouping appears in some early cemeteries where 
low tumuli cover a group of graves and are dug into for Uter 
burials. Otherwise plots may be defined by low walls, or be mote 
monumental ly conceived, as in Athens. 

Cemeteries are gpod places for trees and the alleged graves of 
heroes arc sometimo associated with trees, but th^ is no clear 
evidence that the planting of a tree as a marker or symbol was 
at all a common ptacttce. Plato tccomniends a grove for the 
burial place of his Eitanunen, in the spirit of die later kep^tapfua. 

In a sanctuary area or letnenos birth, dead: and burial were nor¬ 
mally forbiddoi. On the sacred island of Delos the rule against 
burials was applied strictly only tti the main sanctuary, but the 
whole island Iiad twice to be 'purified' at Athenian instance, in 
mji sc and 425 BC, and die burials lemos'cd to Rheuria opF^osite 
(see p. 19^}. All that was left bcdiind was the prehistoric 'Gtavc of 
the Hyperborean Maidens' and a group of Archaic burials which 
was endosed and attached to the sacred area of die Archegdion. 
After 425 0C them svere no more burials except for one or two 
hasty imerments at the dmc of the troubles with Mithiadaica and 
pirates in the first caimry ac. En tldlcnisdc Greece them is a 
little mote evidence for prints being buried within saciod pro¬ 
ducts. At Pdgamon some simple buriaU hi and around the 
Hellcnisdc incubation rooms in ^e sanctuary of Asklepios may 
indicate what became of unlucky patiena. 

Children svere normally buried, and not bum^, even in 
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coinintui j da whicii otherwise prcfcrml ctcnuiioii. aud, u vre have 
seen, die children's buriaU could be intra*mtin]. Tlin/ observed 
dm dnldrcn were not usuilly crenmed if they died before llicir 
teeth had grown {Ntii. Hisi. vii 72). if this was a valid criterion 
in Greece it must have applied 10 the growth of their idnlt, not 
infant, toed). The commonest icccpmclc for the body was 3 plain 
jar, die body inserted tbiougli its mouth, or tlirough a hole cut 
deliberately in its side. The jar was buried on its side, sometimes 
sup))Orted by smaller stones, and the mouth closed widi a slab or 
tile. Small cists or nudc-co-mcasuie sarcopliagi were also used in 
some places, and simpler burials involved single tila, large sherds, 
incomplete pots or bath tubs, Somettmes a child is found buried 
with an adult, presumably its mother. Areas in some cemeteries 
were set aside for children, and there is the exceptional cemetery 
for the viaitns of the Smyrna epidemic in ilic mid^evciith 
caimry, w-hert children were buried in pots scaled by sherds or 
querns, buned in the brick ruins of the city wall In die Classical 
period children w'crc presumably buried will) thdr fantilies, if 
not at home, and at Coriitdv it was noted that children's graves 
were grouped near the larger family complexes, although there 
was one contemporary cluster of fourteen. 

For adults iiihumatiou was the usnal method of burial in the 
Ckvsical period and, of thccailicrcrcoution cemeteries, cremadott 
was still practised to any marked extent only in those of Tlicra, 
Euboea and Athem. Nevertheless, it is not uncommon to fuiJ 
isolated cremations in Classical ecmctcricSj and in some the 
proportion is Just high enough to make it clear that both types 
of burial were practised at the same time, Cremation was con- 
vctiicnt too for some mass burials, after battle or in the extremities 
oi the paiilatce tti Atlieui (Thuc, u ja). If a death occurred away 
from limne the body miglit be cicmaied and die aslics rccumed 
home tor bunal. This was a practice known, to Homer, and 
remarked by later poets: ‘instead of Jive men didr arms and 
aslia come liomc’ (Aeschylus Agatneitinon 434 -^ 14 ), It probably 
accounts for die isolated ciemadon burials already noted: one 
example of a warrior’s grave we may cite it the early fiftln^tuiy 
sarcophagus burbl at Corinth containing armour and a bronre 
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a-ih uni. Only dicSpaiizfii an oc 4 :^a£k>ii imdc fomi; dfarr to rctuni 
the -whole bodies, 2Jid we Kcar tliat King Agc^ipolts wa$ brongbi 
home from Glulddice preserved in honey, mi King Agt^ibus 
from Norcli Africa^ in wax. We may recall diemid-sixth-ccfiraiy 
Sparran Hunt cup showing warriors returning }iome 

baring the bodies of the dead (PL a scene not repeated in 
Greek art of this period. Apart from the recaid of the Spartan 
kings there arc iio other kmwTi attempts by the Greeks at even 
temporary emhalming of a body, bur they were well aware of 
the Egyptian practice and lata- writers alleged due *tbc ancients' 
buried their dead covered with honey for m cleansing and 
preserv^adve properties. In Cretan myth the child Glaukos was 
drowned in a pat ofiioncyv wiiich may indicate knowledge of the 
practice, and there are pots of honey in the Paestom cenotaph (see 

p. 299)- 

Classici] burials differ only in die manner in wbidj due pit to 
receive the body is prepared. Ai the very simplest a rectaugnlar 
pit is dug iti die bare earth. It -w^ould need to be deep enough to 
discourage attendon from animals, and at Chaudiitsa in Mace¬ 
donia stones wear piled directly on the body possibly with dib 
danger in view. There is tio evidence to suggest that anythdug put 
over the ^vc intended to 'keep down* the dead and restrict 
any malignant activity. The variedes of dst grave Itive been 
described already, with slabs at the sides, sometimes for the 
floor and lid. Where slabs were not available the sides of the grave 
were built up as walls. Alteniarivcly the body, or coffin, could 
be laid at die bottom of a shaft into whose sides ledges lud betm 
cut to stq^tt a cover skb. The slabs for die dsts may be carefiilly 
ciit or jointed at die conicts. Some at lalysos an: quite 
elaborately ihtcd, and bjvr end stones with romidcd tops, like 
bed aids, projecdtig above the gable toofr of two lino of slabs 
(Fig. 38). In HcUcnisric Myrina the cists are committed in rows 
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and samctimics three deep^ cconomking in bctli covecsi and space. 
Ttic all-itone sarcophagi arc normally provided with a lid and in 
this respect perform some prt of the functions of the coffin 
without: bdng so portable. Traces of wooden coffins and occa- 
sioTLally of Itlinai luve been observed within stone sarcophagi. 
Tlie sarcophagus tnusi have been the most expensive form of 
mhumation buiial, and a few are fotmd in most ocmcEcrics. In 
some they arc more generally used, as at Corinth. Decorated 
sarcophagi ace an eastern feature, discussed in Ciuptcr XV. Plain 
clay sarcophagi arc used occadouaJly in Greece, but especially in 
East Gittec where we also find the only decorated examples. 

Ancient clay roof tiles arc huger than those with which we are 
familiar today, measuring up to 90 by 70 cm. Sometimes they 
were used as lids for cists or sarcophagi, but &om the Late 
Archaic period on they were Licrcasingly used for the whole con¬ 
struction ol die grave. Two or three riles could serve as door. The 
riles for the walls were rarely set upright, and usually leant to¬ 
gether over the body, giving the grave a triangular section. 
Upright tiles or slabs covered die ends and ridge fil'^ could be 
us^ to finish the gable, Far simpler structures with tiles were 
possible and chjldoim might be laid out on tiles with or without 
a broad convex cover tile over the body, 

Wbae a regular cavity was created for the body, by a cist, 
sarcophagus or riles, it was not usually filled with earth before 
bdng dosed (there ate cxceprions at Corinth}. A bed of pebbles, 
sand, branches or seaweed was sometimes laid &>r the body, 
which was stretched out on its back, liands to the sides. The only 
exception to this position h met in the Geometric period and 
seventh century in the graves of Corinth and the Argolid, occa- 
sKinally in Geometric Phocu, Tlvcssaly and Kos, and at Habi in 
Boeoria in the sixdi and fifth centuries. Here the bodies are ‘con¬ 
tracted'—laid on their sides w-ith the legs drawn up or occasion¬ 
ally on tJieir backs witli the knees raised. After the fine half of di£ 
sixth ccnmrj" all bnriah at Comidi ^ extended in the normal 
way, atidl when the old shorter sarcophagi wcfc later reused their 
ends were sometimes knocked out to accxsmmodaEc die extended 
hiiriaJs. tii did earliest Iron Age rntnlii in Athens, and occaiiortaUy 
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lab^r, the extended body liu its liRmls, ot one tiand, on tis belly— 
not necessarily the 'warrior's deatb-spasnit soring liis genicab, 
described by Tyrtaeus (lob, 25), Contracted burials arc not uii- 
common in many of die non-Greek cormnunitia around the 
Aegean—the position h the natural one of deep. In some Hetlcols^ 
tie buriaU traces of the pillow bcncarfa the head liavc heen foujid— 
or at least of the stuffing: straw (as at Gremnjos), sand (as at 
Pergamon) or seaweed (in South Kiissia). Deliberate pardat 
CFcnuitioti has been observed in European Halhtatt graves and 
smpected in Greek ones (see p. i8o), but the fnstancts ate probably 
merely of incomplete burning. There are, however, some burUJs 
irom which tlieskull is miasing(Myrina and westem cxtlonics) and 
it is possible tlut these are bucLds of visitors part of whose body 
was tecurned home. Ashes travel more easily but cremation was 
expensive- 

A large plain vase laid on its side could serve as a convciucnt 
burial chamber, with one-piece floor, walls and toof. Titc bodies 
could be bedded in it, cxccndcd, as in other graves, and two 
jars set mouth to mouth could accommodate a ^1 body. Other¬ 
wise the projecting limbs were covered with slabs, or the body 
contracted for inscitioD into the jar. The mouth of the jar was 
usually covered with a slab and the Jar might be securely packed 
round with small stones in the pit where it was buried. 

Chamber tombs went out of fashion in the Classical period. 
Tlie small chamben on Thera and the Cretan chamber tombs and 
f/ieldJ were not used after the seventh century and the chamber 
tombs and cremations in the cemetery of Kamciros gave place 
to cist graves in tire fifth century. At ^ntamo iu Rhodes, how¬ 
ever, there arc groups of Classical chambci: tombs, widi separate 
small chambers opening out of rcciangukr vestibules, and in 
HeUaustic Myritia round pits gave aaxa to small trapeioidal 
chambers. In Aegioa the tombs of Archaic type with their sltafts 
or stepped entrances were still dug in the fifth century (Fig, 
and witli die founh more elaborate toTOhs are comtmctcd with 
vaulted ceiling and printed walls. A small chamber was built ibr a 
burial at Delplii in the fifth oenturyv It is in the north of 
Greece that we find die forerunners of the Hellenistic 
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‘Macedonian^ tombs. At Olynthus, before 348 bc^ tbere was a 
etamber tomb little over 1 m. squatCp withasteppnlapproadi and 
covered by a ttunuJm (Ftg. 40). The clmjibcr s plastered walk 
were pamedi mtb stripes md imrbling. Non-Greek cbambcf 
tombs m tamuli, in North Greece and Aaia Minotp will be dis- 
ctis^sed tn Chapter XVJ* 

Somecinics rtiore than one body is buried in a single grave or 
sarcophagus. Tlic obvious combination would have been of 
mother and cluld or man and wife* The bodies are [aid out neady» 
side by sidc» sometimes head to coc» and these burials are readily 
dhtinguished from the reuse of graves in whidi earlier intcnncncs 
are often iniccfcmoniouily pushed aside. But i h? ^ reuse is not 
particularly common. A Classical grave at Koscmi was cut in rhe 
form of a cros^, wirh one body laid across the otlier: it con¬ 
tained weapons* 

Soion dctnonitraicd that the Megarians buried thdr dead 
^adng cast, the Athenians facing west (Plutarch Sahn 10). We 
have no evidence for Megara hut in Athens, in SoIonV day and 
earlier^ we cannot say mote than that there was a tendency to 
place the body faring west (that iSi feet to the w'cst)^ a^tainly not 
a rule. There was no uniformity of Greet practice even wtdiin a 
single c^!metc^^^ lu niaov the graves lay roughly paralkl but die 
oricntaJiou was usually dictalod by the slope of a hill* tire position 
of a road or the cemvenitnr and economii^ use of the area avail¬ 
able for burials, Homer and later Greeks placed the home of the 
dead to the west, ii anywhere. A number of Greet ccnicurid lid 
to the west of tlirir towns and perhaps^ if tlicrc was a clioice^ the 
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west was picfcf red and die dead were laid faetdg it, but we can¬ 
not Itdicvc that divcrgaK:c front east-west otiaitatioti meant 
si^fi candy diderent belief. 

Li some Classical cemeteries crcmaEions stiU oDcouni for a 
piopordou of dtc burials. On Tlvcra cremation and inhitmadon 
may be found within the sanu; &mi]y plot The body was btimcd 
in the grave (primary) or on a separate pyre and the ashes gathered 
tti a pot (secondary). At Erctria too the bodies were btsmed in the 
pit of die gave, one of wliich shows a ccjitral trough wliich may 
have been for vctinlaiing the fire. But in same the ashts were 
gathered and deposited in the ctematioii pit within a stone um, 
or in a clay vase covered by an upturned stone ‘flowfcr pot'. The 
odcriiigs were left with the bunted debris, lit Nordi Greece, at 
Dhtiihus, nearly ten per cent of the burials wac crenudons, 
treated rather as at Erctria, with the ashes gathered in a clay vase. 
It is not always possible to be quite sure that the body was burned 
in situ, but car^l ettcavators note whether the sides of die pit 
have been hardened by fire. At Oisyme. a colony ofThasos, near 
Ravalla, most of the burials were cicmatioiu. the nms being pro« 
tocted by slab boxes, and amphorae or cylindrical clay bins used 
for theses. The fullest evic^icc for Archaic creniatidn praaice 
comes from Athens, it must be icmcmbcrod that the cremanon 
of a h iiirun body was a diffic ult and expensive opctadoit. 
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There h no great variety m the vessels used as ash un^ in das’- 
sied Greece. Plain day vases arc favoured^ trid tiding 
ainpliamt^ but dgure-ndccorated vases are also utsed. Bron^ 
cauldrons and hydriai arc more expensive aitenutives. Tlie 
vessels are lidded or dosed widi a a day vase or a lead 
lid, Tliey arc sometimes further ctidoscd in a liolbwcd stone 
container, also usiully lidded or inverted over them. Otherwise a 
small slab dst suiGccd or a padting of small stones in tlic cavity 
where the tirn was buried, usually at no great depth* Lead boxci 
begin to be tiscsd for ashes in the Hdlenistic period, and at Am a 
lead disc inscribedL with the name of the dead served, with a day 
disc, as lid 10 an um^ and a similar lead disc cover also dates the 
buiiil by the ardionshipp Where there arc grave markers tlsere is 
no disrinctioii hetweeu oemarioni and mhumariotu. At idysos 
in Rhodes a sixiii-century buriai consisted of m ash um (a btonze 
cauldron) placed within a sarcopliagns designed for inlitimation,, 
and in a later sarcophagus there was a rocl-fjgnrc vase with aslu^ 
These may be burials of folk who died away fro m home. 

Inevitably the digging of new graves often disturbed or des¬ 
troyed older bunais^ Generally the sextons seemed uuwariied 
by this and there are rare cutnpk^ of special attenriun being paid 
to the disturbed dead. One instance is the Mycenaean tomb in die 
Adicman Agpra which was disturbed m the: fifth century and 
amends made by die deposit of seven Ifkydi&i, Whai au old grave 
is reused we camtol be sure (except with chamber tombs] whether 
thk is a marked funily grave w^hich has been reopened or an 
miexpcctcd opportunity seen and taken. The bones and offerings 
of earlier burials arc usually pushed to one side and it often loo^ 
as though ilsc offerings w’erc removed. The vases taken from a 
Middle Geometric cist at Mycenae which was reused for a Late 
Geometric burial^ w'cre jtrburicd over ike covering slabs of tlic 
pit. When the Geometric chamber tombs of Knossos became too 
full burials W'eic soincdmcs removed 10 the dr^mos or to a niche 
cut in the dfOtiws^ walk and a similar practice is observed in Hcltcn- 
istic chamber tombs* Sometimes there is a more gmeral clearance 
ofburials ajid we find dq>osits of bones, stored togctheii although 
not gpicrally with any offerings^ which might have been 0011- 
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Fig. 41 A Htilefiiftt datott^ mlhgriJ JiVidSer, in AreaJia 

sidcrcd by then to btve served tbdr purpose. A sixdt-ccutury 
pit At Delphi, however, coTitainicd up to forty skulh with other 
bones and vases indicating that graves of up to a centtuy earlier 
liad been cleared, possibly &oiit a sacred area. An cconomlca] way 
of disposing of earlier buriab is seen at Tliessoa (Arcadia) where 
there are HdJenmic graves in the form of double-decker ciscs, 
with a stone grill as Ac divider (Fig. 4a). The bones of Ac old 
tuterments fell or were pustted down into the lower cavity and 
the latest body laid out over the grill. i)ut tliis neat airangctnctit 
is not repeated elsewhere. 

Tlte wilful or even acd dental disturbance of a grave seems to 
luve been a matter of greater seriousness in Ac Classical period 
and later, to judge from some threatening epitaphs. Nevertheless, 
it was possible to reuse old tombstones to constnict dsts. A fine 
example is a Late Hellenistic edit at Thebes whose cover slabs 
are almost A old stelii. And Acre were, of course, occasions when 
graves had to be removed or when than seemed to be good reason 
to destroy them or overthrow Ae moniuncnis. This happened to 
Ac Alkrmtomd graves in Ac purification organhed by fipimm- 
ides after the Kylon affair in AAcns, and again at Ac insistence 
of Ktcomcnes Ac Spartan kmg in his liberation of Athens A 510 
BC. The breaking and immodiatcly subsequent reuse of monii' 
ments m Ae Sar^s cemetiery m aliout 54^ might have been 
due to PeisiiUis or to local politin, but Ac breaking and reuse of 
tnoimmnus was a lesser matter dian Ac removaJ of burials—die 
Tbemutodcan Wall of Atha» was well packed wiA pre-PersUn 
War grave tteki and bases, and state burial nioninncms were 
sacrificed to AAens' defence noeds in J3B BC. 
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Hic puridcntioRS af Delos were another mator ajid the buriaU 
were nnpccicd- The Fchistratict ptiriBcatiori in 543/2 Bcn*tnove<i 
bones, ashes and potter)' to a shallow pic on Rhcncia. just opposite 
the sanctuary area of Delos. This was tncoqsorared in the arrange- 
iitcnts for the purihcaticai of 425 Be when an enclosure measuring 
22 by 23 m. was preparodL Twenty-nine stone sarcoptiagi, care- 
iuily bound up in lead strips, and presumably the latest of tlie 
Delos tombs, sverc moved over bodily and laid out neatly at one 
side of the enclosure. The rest was divided by upright slabs into 
rows, with separate compartments, making it took as tltough the 
tTitetition had been to keep the remains and oHcrings &om each 
burial separate after removal—a laudable one, totally nullified by 
die methods of the late mncteenth-century cxcasraior. 

There arc only two other classts of coinmoii bunal to discuss— 
of criminals and staves. Executed criminals were certainly not 
accorded burial in town cemeteries. From andcut authors we learn 
that their bodies were thrown into the sea or into open pits and 
quarries. On sacred Delos, where none were allowed to die or 
give birch, two hasty burials may be of pirates dealt with sum¬ 
marily b)- Ddians in the first century uc: one was beheaded, the 
other cEudfied. At FhaJeron a pit grave containing eightocu 
bodies, shackled at necks, hands and feet, cannot be closely dated. 

Slaves, like any odicr men, were enuilcd to burial but, to judge 
from the poets, the Classical Greek did not consider that a slave 
had expectation of any form of alter life, so ritual and odetiugs 
were unnecessary. No 'slave ccinetcria' liavc been idendfiod, and 
it is likely tliat in the early period, before f^lassirjil class- 
consciousness had set in, they would have been buried in the 
family plot with odier members of die household. If so they 
would be difiBculc to identify and we have no reason to believe 
that all burials without offerings must be of slaves. In Sicily it lias 
been drought that secondary burials laid over the cover ^bs of 
dsb were of slaves. Certainly it was the owner s duty to see that 
his slaves were properly buried. Only by dying in battle did diey 
lay claim to share sonic of the fimcral honours of free men. In 
Aclicns' ccmcien* tljc slaves who fought fiiithfully agauLst Aegina, 
[tfobably in the scvaith cciitury, were buried and commeiuoratcd 
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with thdt nustets in the state budal* but m ihe hfth century die 
mood Wis diileienf. Aiicr Maiathon the $lav« wen: buried in a 
separate tomb, together With the Platacaiu; and after Platael cbe 
Spartans buried dwar heba sqwatcly from ihdr young men and 
citizens, while in the later rites at the Plataea graves no slave was 
allowcxl to take pan since these men had died £br freedoio. 
Clcacly, slaves could not share the honoucs of hecoized ddaeiu 
wljo died for their couutT)’, 

Jn the Hellenisdc period there is better evidenee for the buria! 
of slaves, even some tombstones and epigranis. The tombstones 
bear thdr names only, indicating that they were slaves by naming 
their masters or professions. Thdr own beUds were respected, 
and in a third<<entory epitaph by Dioskoridcs (XXVQl) a 
Persian slave asks that he should not be cremated: and that water 
should not be pouted at his burial since he held both fire and water 
sacred. He svrites another epitaph (XXXVHl) for a slave. Lydo^ 
buried as a free man. A holocaust, wtdi slaves and free killed 
together, might setan an crubarrassniicnt, hut not to the epigram¬ 
matist Thcaitetos (V): 

On a winter s night the great house of Antagotas, steeped in 
wine, was surprts^ by free. Eighty free men and slaves perished 
together in the cerrible pyre, llicir kin could not separate their 
bones lo they shared a common um, frineiai and tomb. But 
Hades dhtinguishes them easily, even in the ashes. 
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RITES AND OFFERINGS 

Nf^ ihat ihtf itfuftcmed 10 kirn w Iwy 
%pilh thvm, ikmgi whmin they f»- 
alltd, Mijihied, cf wm titof 
wijff thm^ diitff mfotfuviti imf 0 df/ 
plrafKir^ or mm i^yrth^ns^ iha iktjf 
mighi ust ihm k ibt ^thtt imM, U 
iaitjird by all Axthfuity, 

There wave eeeWi it seetits, some dnigicc dut m orditury 
Greek fuucral migLt degenerate mto ^ dUpby of money and 
noise; waiUi^ at the bicr^ the caxrjnng oat and burial; a richly 
dressed bier and body; splotdidt oSmngs; guests to be enter* 
caincd after the burial; a tomb monitmoit which would do as 
much honour to the surrivocs as to the dcccagcd- While most 
other religious actfvides in public were conducted by professional 
priests, dill was one conducted by private persons—ihe next of 
kiiL It b not sarprbingp thia^orc, tbit nearly all the evidence we 
have about l^^Isfatioii for burials ts concerned with limiting 
expense* noise and the periend of mouniing, 

A late fifih-ccnturj' inscription from lulis in Kcos (off the coast 
of Attica) g?ves us most information and is worth quoting tti full: 

These art the laws concerning the dead. Eje^ulariom for burial: 
in three—or less—white coverlets^ stroma^ and 

epiblcma^ of total value not inoro than 100 dr.; 
to be earned out on a plain bier and only the head not to be 
covered; 

up to force measures of wine and one of oil may be brought 
to lb; tomb* and the vessek must be removed; 
the dead to be carried in sifenre and covered to foe tomb; 
the preliminary sacrifice (pp^p/w^i^n) to be carried out accord¬ 
ing to ancBtral custom; 
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the bier and coverlets to be brought home &om the tomb; 

OD the ticket day a freeman sliould cleanse the house fxst with 
sea watcr^ then with plain water, havtng seattcred earth; 
once it hits been puofled the house it dean and household 
offerings should be nude; 

the women attending the funeral should not leave the totnb 
before the men; 

no rites to be observed on the thirtieth day; 
no cup to be set beneath the bier or water poured or odctiiigs 
(Mlynttdtti) brought to the tomb; 
once the dead has bom taken from the place of his death only 
the polluted women arc to re-enter the house—these are the 
mother, wife, sisters and daughters, and apart from tliese not 
more than 6ve othen, tlie duldrcn of the daughters, of 
cousins and no one else;.., 

(diece follow tJic regulations for decontamination) 

There were, of course, earlier laws- Evidciice for those of 
Athens has been discussed (pp. 70,90, uif„ t<S6), In litigious Crete 
fragments of laws fiom Gortyn date fiom the sevmih to fifth 
ccntuiy^. They define the responsibility for arranging profficru 
and lustration, and regulate die carrying of a body over private 
land. At about the period of the lulis code the Labyad pltratty 
at Delphi restricted the total expense on a burial to }00 dr., 
including the value of tnaierial taken &om home. The body 
could have a spread (fAtuftn), cloak (thiaiua) and pillow, and had 10 
be carried in silence, Demetrios^ sumptuar)’ Icgishitioii foi 
Athens at the end of the fourth century seems not to have been 
matched by comparable rcstiictious dscwhetc, to judge from the 
magnificence of some Hcllmisdc tombs. A third-<e»tur}' law of 
Gainbrdon (near Fergatnon) restricts the period of post-burial 
rites to three months and of mounung to four moadis for mm, 
five for women; it aUo prescribes the dress for mourajos—dark 
for women, dark or white for mat. 

Plato, in his Lows, envisaged funouJ tcgubtions defined bi 
mucli the spirit of these codes. For ordinary folk the grave was 
to be dug on otherwise unusable land; the tumulus no higgcx 
dun five men could raise in five days; the stfk big enough to 
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accntiunodaic an cpicaph of uo more (Juki four lines; the proilusis 
no bngcr tlian to denionstiatc that the nun tvas tealLy dead; louJ 
expense limited according to class; no wailing or uiicoverbg of 
the body out ofdofsri; and thejotimey to the tomb to be over by 
daybreak. But wheit it was 4 matter of burying the Examiners 
he allows a magnificence near-Homedc or HcUcnistic: a cortege 
with hymns, vaulted stone tomb clumbers with ktiitui for the 
death a tumulus, grove of trees and annual games, btu no goicraJ 
mourning, only eulogy. 

The austerit)' of Spanan rites has been remarked (p. iSt and 
sec p, 263) but Herodotus (vi 5S) we leam that for kings 
there was compulsory mass momniliig. It was said that in Thessaly 
even in Aristode s day it was still the practice for a murderer to 
be dragged around the tomb of bis victim by the next of kin, a 
heroic ritual recalling Achilles with Hector’s body at Troy* 

How far the mtrictioiis on wailing affected the composition 
and pcrfonuance of dirges is not wholly clear. For Hector die 
bards sing, the women wail the refrain and Atidiomachc herself 
leads them. These arc the higlily persona] expressions of grief 
which appear often in the works of the tragedians in a fairly direct 
and simple form, often making mucti of wordnicpcdnoa to 
conjure the attention of die dead. The Athenian Geo metric vases 
su gg qt the sott of mass mourning which was not acceptable later. 
Legislation was intended to coniine the noisier expressions of 
grief to the prixhesis at Jiomc and the grave side. Piofesskmal 
moumm (Carian women Itad some reputation here) were dts- 
couraged, but Lucian could stUl complain of the excessive wailing 
and self-laceration which left the living in a sorrier state than the 
dead {Je iMctii 12). Tlic mote sopliisikatcd dirges, as those com¬ 
posed by Simoitidcs and Pindar, may luvc been intended for 
commemoradvc occasions. Simonides' song tor the dead of 
Thermopylae was not sung w'here they fell and were buried but 
at a ocnouph shrine at home—*au altar « dicir tomb' (fr, sD), 

Funeral games were appropriate 10 the hero cults and all the 
Greek narional games wete thought to have tiidr origin in 
honour of the dead Athaiian Geometric vases may suggqt diat 
there were funeral games in the Hoinerie manner, but generally 
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games arc reserved for the heraized dead tike Mihiadcs in Thrace, 
Leonidas in Sparta or Timoleon tti Syraciise. The need for sonu; 
sort of contest, if onJy a hosting or wresiliiig toateb, which served 
to avenge or appease the dead, was f^t hi many ancient sociedet, 
and could well have boat a regular fcatiirc of Girok jbncrals. 

These stray references to burial rites in the Greet world add 
little to the evidence provided by Athenian sources already dis¬ 
cussed, Except in die tmiter of die grave olTcnug:! duunsclvcs, the 
archacolc^^ cvidcucch hardly more informative, while the non- 
Athenian artist seems generally uninterested in funeral representa¬ 
tions. In the Geometric period the ordy seems of prothesii outside 
Attica are on a Boeotian and a Samian vase—both probably 
itispircd by the Athenian vases and adding nothing to tlicm 
except that in the Boeotian a rectatigular fan is held over the 
body. 

The grave offerings should prove a valuable source for specula¬ 
tion about views on death but before we consider ihcm there arc 
some general points to be made. In this as in all archaeological 
studies we arc restricred to consider aiion of what has turvived- If 
it had been a regular practice to bury dolls or models of wood, 
waai or rags we would kuow nothing of it since diese tnatetials 
do not survive. It must also be remarked dial the majority of 
grave groups show uo uniformity of practiec; dut many graves 
have no offerings at all and that this is not an indicadon of 
poverty since these often lie bencadt claboraie tomb monmneiits. 
We arc bound to concentrate on the few local customs which 
can be distinguished, and the exarphonally wcll-fumisho! graves. 
Here arc direc examples of grave groups which arc not typical, 
but which do itidlcaic wlut opportunhy such tluds give us for 
deductions about the purpose of the o^eziiigs. In a late dghth- 
century cist grave at Argos, which had been disturbed and partly 
robbed, the buried warrior was left with nine clay vases, a 
corselet and helmet, two iron axes, twelve spies with fire dogs in 
the form of ships and three gold rings. In a late Archaic shaft 
grave at Rlutsonn (grave Ho) the offeriugs were mainly pottery, 
piled in massra at each end- Tlie number of vases was exceptional, 
even for Rhicsona: 6 Boeotian ^kyUket*. t J Corinthian iiryiia//of. 
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6 o 'kothoiis' {probably jcctitcd-waicr conubtm)p about rso pljaiij 
cups, most of ckcro Boeotian htfuhafci^ and of decotated black- 
6gttrc vases 29 tekythoi and 8 cups. Tbciic was also a silver necklace 
at ibe centre of die grave, iron naik iu a comer^ a glass bottle, 
three clay figures of 'gpddcsscs' and scraps of unexplained worked 
bone 2nd bronze. In founh-cencury Olyuthus a child was buried 
iu a tile grave (no. iSti), a bronze com hi its moutK atlonicd with 
bronze earrings and a br^elcf, and accompanied by %ix day 
figurines^ mainly of women and set by the shoulders bur with one 
by the Icg^t and a mask and a donkey-rider by the left hand. This, 
cliCfL is the kind of evidence we have £0 use, but it is exceptional 
and the average grave niay be anpt)' ofoffb'iugs or have no more 
than one Of two vases or a strigiL 

Firsts the placing ol the ofibrings. Most arc set beside the body 
itself Ctustcis by the hrad, or die feet, or along the sides may be 
observed in single cemeteries but there was no cotnmon practice. 
Small oHcrings like jewellery or oil bottles may be plarc^ m the 
ash urnSf but generally du: otferings arc piled aronud it. We ha%*g 
to dkduguidi the broken and bunit pots which accompanied die 
body on the p)*Te or were disposed of in an ofiiriiig pyre* and 
the unbumt ofFcrmgs made once tlic ajthw had been gathered 
for thdr final resting place. Even in die early period,, when cmina- 
lion was rdadvdy common* the praciicc differed widely, bi 
Thera a large proportion of the pottery in and outside die grave 
was broko and burnt* while iu Crete, where dir burials are 
otherwise very iinularr the vase offerings arc generally unbumL 
On Ischia the vases arc burnt but an unbumt jug w^j often added 
TO the pile of ashes. In Athens the biimt potiery ■was left in the 
offering ditdics while unbumt W'as placed with die adt uxtu- Pots 
bunit widi the body were no doubt mainly coiuaincrs offbod 
for the dead. 

With inhutuatious larger vases, usually an amphora or water 
jar (/lyirw), may be placed outride dte burial, whether in nadincss 
for die d e a d or as a tokai of a last rite paid after the grave w'aa 
closed. In Samos and ai lalysos (Fig. 38) a pot and cup were ofttn 
placed outside die grave at lid level or over ibr head. At Olyiuhtis 
the pot was oinxidc at the fool and oti Ikaria die pots stood over 
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Uic comm of die cUts. At Corinth jtuhi of die oderingi were 
somedtnes to he found outside the saicoplugus. At Locri finely 
decorated vases stand on the tile covers of a grave (fhg. Bth). The 
four Pamthcimc vasts at the comm of a sarcophagus at Taren- 
iiui) (Fig, 84) refer rather to the career of the dead. At Hahu in 
Bocoda day figurines were often put outside graves, die vases 
widiin. These extra-burial offerings arc by no means the rule in 
Greek cemeteries hut the jugs and cups outside die gravs soenj 
to indicate immediately post-burial rites or oH^ings of Itoney, 
water or wine. 

Often the otfedngs were disposed of by burning on die ground 
or in pits, which can sometimes be associated with individual 
buriah, as at Atheiu and on Thera. These oficringt arc not a 
snbfidmte for oficcings in the grave itsclfi but it is not always 
possible to tell whether they were made at the dme of burial or 
in some subsequent rites. Rarely, as at Athens, tudi offering pyres 
are detected over burials (pp. ($5, 7j). The burnt material, usmlly 
food, is sometimes put in the grave before it is closed. Occasion¬ 
ally the offering pyre is actually on the tomb lid, as at Dervem, 
over the tomb which yielded the famous bronze crater, where the 
pyre included scraps of a papyrus scroll with a coiuincntary on 
Orphic thcogony. 

On occasion tjicre may be a mass deposit of offerings, appar> 
cnily not for a particular burial, like the Archaic ‘Massenfund* on 
Thera with its clay figurines of typo not well rcjHcsciitcd m the 
graves, or what apjicais to be a oormnutial oHcring pyre. An early 
example is (he pit by the Ittman at fitettia (Fig. 36}, and in a 
recently cxplond Hdlcnistic cemetery near Navarino ilierc are 
big pyres widi burnt pots, bones of birds and aniiiuls, and nuts. 
It is likely tlut some areas or pits for burning offerings have been 
tnistakcu by excavaton fist cremation areas. 

in chamber tombs offiaings may be put with the body, in wall 
niches or hung on tlie walls, where tlicrc arc often signs of peg 
holes. In Erctria (Rg. 64) die paintings iliow wliai might be h i mg 
there—wreaths, fillets, a sword, a shield, a mirror, vases. 

Access to the tomb £ot liquid offezing!! made afia burial was 
provided for ia the Roman period by pipes leading into the 
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grave. Tlic broken bases of Atlicnian Geometric vases Ijivc been 
diought to have served chu purpose (p. 5S) and the same feature 
is observed in krer and smatler vase imrk^ on Thera (p. 241). In 
the Great Eliznitza nmnilus in Somb Russia (p. 319) there wsa a 
pipe closed by 4 Usuisicittc slab with 3 central orifice, jiut we are 
not told where it led nor can we be sure tltat ir was not tustall^ 
Uter. 

Any attempt to classify the grave oHcrings pir^udgcs oon-* 
elusions about tbdr purpose. No ancient amhor gives any dear 
accDimt of the principles involved and it is likely t hat the 
Creeks would have given widdy difiering reason! for tlie olfer- 
tng of nuay objects—^"because it belonged to him', 'because he 
may need it', 'because I value it', 'because it served die ritual of 
death, and cannot be reused', 'because we must Iwnour the gods 
below'. It is difilcult for man wholly and abruptly to dissociate 
the dead from life. U objects useful in life are ofiWed this need 
not Imply a belief in continuance of hfe as such. 'Man, i talm it, 
feeds liis dead for die same son of reason as a little girl ft^ds her 
doll; and like die little girl, lie at^taim from killmg his phantasy 
by applying reality ttanskrds’ (Dodds, I 7 ic GwJb ufid l/ir 
leratipnit/ 13d}, It b likely that for the Greeks in die period with 
whidi we are dealing the impulse to make offerings came froim 
an inner need to satufy* aiettse ol loss or reluctance to aredit total 
scpatailon from the dead, rather chan any positive belief in the 
value of the offerings to die dcpancd. That the offerings arc so 
disposed and chosen as to appear of use to liim, or that exptana-' 
tioi« ate given for tbeir use, b in keeping with that lack of logic 
which informs man's views and cmodoiis in the face of death. 
But some behef in an after life, or at least a Journey to the other 
svorid, seems implicit in many ofTcntigs. and k made toeplidt In 
the Orphic instructions to the dead. 

k is to be expected that the idea, of the ofTcrings being of 
physical vatun; to the dead b the one best recorded. Lucian, in bis 
diatribe against burial praetkts, comments that the dead are 
thought to be sustained by otir offerings, and that without them 
they scar VC (dr Luctu 9)—a proposition which tlie siinpJest Greek 
could liave diought out to its absurd conclusion. In one of Aesop's 
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fables (Bud^ no. 88) die dead dninkard compUins iKat lus 
brings him food when wlut he wants is booze. And in Kcrodottis* 
story (v PcriaiidcrV wifi; complains front the other world that 
she is cold because her clodics had not been burnt widi her. The 
tyrant (inddcntally, our first Greek ticcrophii) obliged her by 
stripping the women of Curictdi and bueniug their dothes in a 
pit. A late Hellenistic cpluph from Astypabia (CK 13^13) is more 
realistic, rejecting food and drink—not needed now—but, for tbe 
sake of remembrance, leq nesting saHron and &ankiDCCnse, appro¬ 
priate gifts for dte gods bdow. Tlic dead in the other world were 
generally thought to be in much the ooudidcu they had been in 
during life, still bearing thdr wounds, but Aristotle expected 
them to become better and stronger. 

We rcturtt to the archaeology' of hnrtal. Tlie artc^cts buried 
sviih the dead can be discussed in three miegorics; probable 
personal possessions; objects of everyday use but in this tontexi 
having a possible fiinciary significance; and objects made for the 
grave. 

There is not a great deal of evidence fiom excavadoii for the 
body bemg cUU:iratdy dressed and crowned for bttda! although 
this-^ie ‘adommetii of Hades’ (EuripidB y SO. Akestis 

613, 631-2)—b often Tcferrod tobyaiidcntauthors. Some wirrion 
may be buried with their armour, but not in It Several Geometric 
graves show from the podtion of dress pirn tliat the body was 
dressed, and gold diadems may be wtim. The normal Class i cal 
practice may have been to leave the body naked in its shroud but 
with the fourth century' some of die richer bumb have jewellery 
in situ on the body. Tlic wreathing of the dead is often rcforicd 
to and there are several gold wreaths in burials from die fourth 
century on. Some take these to have been deliberately made for 
die burial because die gold is so chin, but they' may sindcrcstiraate 
its pliability and loughncss, 

Odjcr objecK arc appropriate to professkm, age or sex. 
Weapons arc commoner in graves before the Archaic period, but 
not JO rare laicr as has been made out. Iron fin: dogs (for the spits, 
see below) widi supports in the sTiape of warships have been found 
in warrior graves of the years before and aftet 700 ac at Argos, 
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in « Kouklh and Salamis, and in Crete at Kavoiui, Htcy 

are not indicative of bcal interest in marine watfiirc, as lias been 
suggested fbt Atgos, nor arc they sj-ntbofic of the voyage to the 
otiiET -worJd, which was not a concept popular with the Greeb 
(Cliaron had a punt* not a waishjp). In Homer the warriors see 
to tlicir own cooking and a nch otic might be citpected to liavc 
his i>\vii cquipmoit for the purpose. 

In bu r ial s of men and even chihlren smgib (body sctapcis for 
use after a rub-down with oil) arc often found, in the Cl^cal 
period and later. Already in the Archaic period it wni fashionable 
to characterize the dead as an athlete, and basic ftafmfra etjuip- 
tncni hicltided strigil and oil bottle, tc was the sort of intimate 
pcjwnaJ possession we could expect to he buried wirb its owner, 
A tifth-ccntury burial in Argos a strigil laid across the fordtead 
like a wreath, a use of the sitfitgis attested by ancient authors,. In 
the Late Archaic and Classical graves of Delos and Rhencia 
curved blades {drepanu} seem to have taken the place of stiigils, 
and may in ^ct have been used as strigils since similar implements 
sverc given as prizes to young Spanans later, and dirdif^ted by 
them. At Syracuse a man was buried witli an iron discus as his 
pillow. 

There arc no comparahlc sttrvivuig oldoe^ whicJi r^ularly 
appear in women s grasies. Mirrors, the finer ttitthasira and toilet 
vessels ate sometimes found and once an tpinetmt (Rhodes, 
Pontamo) used in sptumtig. We might expect loom-weights or 
kitchen utensils hut tlir ^ arc rate. 

Astragals—knuckio-bones—arc fee more commonly found. 
They could be tlirowii like dice, played with like our 'jacks’, 
Strang as necklaces or made up into whipc We suspect that they 
inay Itavc served die aiicicni Greek in much the way the kdiwftiili^J- 
bcads do the modciTi, Tlicy arc not uncommon in Gre^ ^ves 
but die remarkable foature is the number found with single 
hunals—far more than retjiured for any of the purposes named. 
There is an extreme example at Locn where hundreds are strewn 
OVCT the lid of the strcoplugus of an old woniaiu with more 
inside as wdl as a mirror and aiahofttxni. Tlicy seem appropriate 
for aum. women and especially children. Sometimes they are 
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dc^Dsiccd in litdc boxes. Polygnocos showed the bdiig 
pUyed ID hLidcs (Paiistnbs x 30, 2), CliildreitV graves Are odier- 
wbe caaly fiirnislicd-^widi miniAturc (whicU may also 
have a more adult coimotatioD)^ modcb« rattles, toy day dolls or 
clay (ccdc^n^ 

There arc many other pretty objects whirh may be possessions 
and 90 appropriate ofFciiiigs. Th£^ bidude most of the day 
figurines found in graves. We must resist die temptation to 
identify- death goddesses or concubines here since the types arc 
usually exactly the same whether {bund in fimefary or vmive 
contexts, Tlicy arc at any rate comparatively rare as grave 
offerings except in Ikxotia^ in Hdlenisdc Asia Minot and in 
some Western Gnxi dries* We cannot always dodde whether the 
^possessions' are of the dead or gifb of the livings and so not 
always appropriate to sex. The fiumher of apparently inappro^ 
priatc offerings b considerably reduced wh^ we reflect that 
mirrors and even earrings need not be unmasculinc. that adults 
keep their toys, even that some women might wash or exerdse 
and use strigUs. 

We come now to the objects of everyday use which may 
acquire fimerary significance in a grave. This b usually explicable 
in terms other of ritual jn borut, or of specific expected needs 
of the dead in the other world. The most numerous class b ot 
oil flasks —the early oryfcrflfoj't Classical tekyrlwi, and the foutih- 
cenmry and later fusifonn popularly tnisolled 'tear- 

fbsb** The oiling of the body ivas an important part of the ritual 
but the offiring of oil aftEr the burial seems also to have been a 
regular practice; at least in Athens, and at die tune of buna] the 
offering of one or more oil flasks may have become a normal 
practice for kin or guests. There is not usually mote than one or 
two in each grave, and matiy have none at alt, but oceasiomlly 
diey may be counted in dozens. 

Cups arc equally comnaon as offerings. The dead are always 
thirsty and thc^ b much written about drinldiig of waters of the 
riven of the otlicr w^orid, of Lethe and Mnemos)!!^* as we shall 
soCp At Habi the plain jug at the head and cup in hasid observed 
in some grav« seem a &ir indicadon of purpose. Water jars— 
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hydrim—iTc i special cisc. For the ash urn itself a bydrh was 
conunonly but by no meatus exclusively chosen. Archaic example 
are mainly from Western Greek cemeteries, but they arc more 
frequent ifj the homeland in the Cbssical and Hclleni3!lic periods, 
many of them bdng superb works of brons^ If the shape had 
auy Sf^ial sigolhcaocc an offering, ih^ w^ould not necc^arily 
explain its choice for ashes. It is just possible that ihc choice bone 
some reference to the belief that, in the other wor ld, the dcid 
had to drink of the waters of LctliCp hux dm may ttot have origin¬ 
ally suggested the use of a water jar. Por the Orphics the analo¬ 
gous act was drinking the waters of the Jake of Mmioiy\ A 
foturii-ccnturj-" bronze adi kydtitX from t'harsalos contain eil an 
irtscribed gold sheet with mstnicttom for the dead: 

In the halls of Hades you will find on the liglit a spring with i 
white cypress standing beside it. Go nowlicrc near this spring, 
but frrthcr on you will find cold water running from ttw; lake 
of Memory. Above it arc guards who will ask you what you 
wanL You tell them the whole truth, and say am a child of 
Earth and starry Heaven^ my namr k Asterios* I am dry with 
thirst; allow me to drink from the spring'. 

There are simUar Orphic itistrtietions from somewiiar later burials 
3t Petelia {South Italy), Elciidioma (Crete) and ThuiiL 
Decorated clay hy 4 rim from Hellenistic Alexandria (the ‘Hadni 
vases*) seem to have beoi made deliberately to serve as ash imis^ 
Some third-ccfirury examples arc inscribed with the name of die 
dead and the date {Pi. 47), A few were exported to Greece and 
Soutl] Russia. 

Pouring vases^j>nv/wrtf, bur not exclusively for wiiie^-niay 
have served much die same purpose as hyJriai and were especially 
appropriate for libatinm, in I^hia tljcy rcgulaTly placed 
with the early cremadom and buriabp but elsewhere they appear 
simply as part of the customarj-' lumiturc of drinking vessds^ In 
fifdHCcntury Corinth the jug* arc 50 n^iime$ placed by the 
skulls^ nioud) to tnoutli. We may recall the Homeric dousing 
of the ffomes of the pyre with mne, bm tliis will not explain al! 
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the jiigs, ami at MeJeon diny wcie broken before die primary 
ctematioti or burial. 

Lmips arc found oDcssbiially in htc graves^ but are a regular 
feature only at Coriiitli &DHi the fourth century oil Biiriab took 
place before dawn but it may be tbat the dead were thought to 
need ligbring on their way. Aixodier problem of die journey to 
the other world was the paynictK of ferrj man Charon over the 
river Styx. Aristophaius {Prop 140, 270) mcairions a fee of two 
oboIs--a sum jKO^ibly deiemiiued by the dramaric context since 
later wrircr^ mention one obol or coin placed in the mouth, ot the 
dr^H In an age of no pockets small change was conveniendy 
carried in the mouth. No charge was inade in places reckoned 
to be close to Hade^p like Hennione {Strabo 373). Estcavadou 
shows rhat the practice was not universal. The coin was usually 
bronaci tardy silver or goH aiid it is found in die mouth* in the 
hand or loose In the grave- One Im been found in an oil flask. 
They were ofi^ed with cremarions as well as buriab. Pscudo- 
coius—-*ghost money^^—made of gold ptac^ucs and somcdmcs 
bearing die tmprcssioti of a real coin* may take their place; These 
ate found especially in SicUy and South Italy, and later in Sic)'Ofi, 
Athens (M 4i>) and Megalopolis. Larger sums of money may luve 
been offered for tlicir intrinsic value in the odicr worlds A grave 
at Nikesumi hdd IZ4 bronze eoim and oiiegoIiL At Oisyme dtere 
is one with six obols and we may recall the Geometric graves at 
Algos and in Cyprta with six and twelve ^bchit spits—pte- 
coinage airrencjv The spits in odicc and later graves may be 
domestic (pp. i30| 203 and note the Psicstum cenotaph ‘bed . p. 

^99)* 

Shoes may alfto have been cousideced a necessary aid to the last 
joiimcyp "^rhccc pairs liAiig in the athletes’ g;rave at Taraitum and 
real shoes liavc been detected hi graves hi Argos, Souili Russia 
and Alotatidru. A pair hang painted mth pataistr^ equipment 
on a fourth-century JTr/r from Atliens. Clay substituces are pro¬ 
vided in pales in Geometric Athem (Pi 6) and Eleiasis, and there 
is a clay shoe-vase in 3 grave at Palimirus* In Rhegiott a Hellcn^ 
istic clay sarcophagus w'as found shaped like a shoe (fig- 4 ^)- 

We luve already discussed so me ol tke thuig^ made deliberately 
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for the grave—suhsdtiite Dionej* and shoes and certain funerary 
hydftm, Ie is deb^tahlc whether any of ite gold wreaths found on 
bodies or in urns were capable of evoyday use or not- There are, 
however^ several examples of substitUEc Jewellery from graves* 
usually in the fentt of necklace pendants^ rosettes or earrings made 
in gUr or pinred day. These arc foiirtli-ccntiiry or later and 
&uiid cspcoa^lly in Tarcntujii, North Greece, Adims and at 
Pergamon. 

In the pfotk^^ as shown on Athenian the dead has his 
mouth held shut by two bands atouiid the head. There k 2 gold 
v^fbn of such a device, composed of head band and mouth 
piece, said to be front Athens but undated. Few of the Geometric 
gold bands may have been so used and there h difEculty in under¬ 
standing the purpose of other gold sbe^ otmmatci in burials 
unless their postdon on the body is known or their decoration 
betrays tiidr purpose^ Gold mouth bands are found in T.-a r c ' 
Broiiisc Age Cyprus and mnth-«ncury Tell I^akf, decorated with 
lips. In early seventh<cntury Rhodes, at Kanieiros, du^e are gpld 
bands showing Ups (Fig. 4J) and plain veraons of the saiuc shape 
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and sLse, presumably for die anu; purpose; but rwo of these were 
foiuid in a pit in a chamber tomb (LXXXn). The moudi bands 
reappear in Cyprus in dw fourth eeuturyH 

Lt^nge^aped plaques firom tombs in Cbalddice and Mace¬ 
donia itiay Iiave been f^tened over the moudi and arc sometimes, 
in fourtb-ccntuiy and later grava, associated with long nairow 
bonds which could have gone over ibe eye*. The ‘tnouth pieces*, 
however, go bade to die ninth century and are found also in 
Thrace, For complete gold masks, like the Mycaiiusm. we have 
also to turn away from Greece, to the lllyriau tombs of Treben- 
ishto fp, 316) where there are also gold hands, sandals and pec¬ 
torals, or to a much later period iu South Russia where there are 
also separate eye and mouth pieces in gold. 

Afhfflt yields the fullest series of vases and otHo' clay artefacts 
made especially foe the grave fpp. ydC, looff). There is little w 
match them elsewhere. It is not certain how many of tlic I»gc 
Arduic amphorae from Boeotia, Buhora (see p. 134] the 
islands were made especially for the grave as containers or 
markets, but an island vase from Ddos has what appears to be a 
male mounter painted on its back. Moumets ate painted on Laic 
Geometric vases from Eretria and bchia. A seventb-caitnry 
kyJria from Ravousi in Crete has painted on it three monmiug 
wonicu Ewtring tln^ir hair and there is one woman with hand to 
hair painted on an ash um from Afrati. In liifdi-ccntury Corinth 
there was a limited ptodiiciion of some rather poor whicc-gtoiind 
ttkyihoi Imitating the Attic It has been asserted that the Tarentine 
clay rhyta (animal-head pouring vases) of the fbiirih century were 
designed jfbr funeral purposes, and the same might have bc^ true 
of die many Apulian vases with grave scenes. It liai been sug¬ 
gested that die scenes on many Athenian black- and icd-figure 
vases were deliberately thosen with a view to their use as g^ve 
offerings, and even that die kctfos itiscriptioiis praising lutndsomr 
youths hid a purely funerary significance. We are not impressed 
by these arguments. Miniature vases were made In most Gredc 
poitcncs, In cbildiai*s graves they ituglu he regarded as toys, in 
adults' graves, where dicj' are rare, as substimta for finer offa- 
ings. They arc very common ui votive depmits. 
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For most of the clay hgurmes found in graves no specific 
funerary coimotation can be proved, but there arc several 
Athenian repTcscntatiom of ruoumcn on fimcral apparatus from 
graves (pp. d4, yfif) and a few dsewherc, Raised anus alone 
arc not sufficient idcntifieatiDn for rnounurrs, but there b a fine 
sixrh-ccntuiy figure &om a Thera grave of a woman ccaiiug her 
hair and checks (Pf 45), another witli both hands to !icr luur, and 
sttuilar figures fiom Bocotk with hands to hair, and to hair and 
breasts. In scvaith-century Afrati in Crete a iid handle « formed 
by a seated woimn with liandf to her liair, so die whole vase, like 
many other Cretan pithei, may iiavc been intended for the grave, 
There are two primitive clay women from the same sice raakbg 
the same gesture and a fragmentary ‘Dcdalic' one fiom Lato, 
Kametros offers clay figures of the seventU century with thdr 
hands to their liair and once to the checks, while one figim; has 
streaks of rod for blood on chedcs and breast, and in Ischia 
modetfod mourners arc attached to a vase, but it was not found in 
the cemetery. A* in Atdea the Archaic period provides the grea test 
variety in funerary terracottas. Fiftb*cctirury Boeotian figurines 
stand like the Attic with their hands to their hair or arc shown as 
mourning ’womcti seated in die ‘Penelope* pose, also adopted for 
tomb sculptures (p. tj}). These may liave been intended for the 
grave, and there are later groups with the figure beside a sttk 
with a ar its foot (P). 44), There is a clay moumcf from a 
Hellenistic grave near Navainio but die production of such 
figures for graves was clearly not a common practice by this time, 
and the graceful ‘Tanagras' were for use in die home as much as 
die grave. 

An unusual clay group fiotn a Ijtc Archaic tomb at lalysos 
anticipates some features of the 'dcath-foast': it has a woman 
seated on a bier by the feet of the body which is covered with a 
sliroud and pillowed on a prominent head-rest. There arc no clay 
modds from noii^Atric graves to march the Vari death cart 
(Pi itf), except in Cyprus, but a ntodcl clay kfiiie from Tanagr* 
of founh-ceniury date is probably from a grave where its purpose 
must be Judged in temu of other itlinai in graves and in fruicrary 
ritual. There » another from Athciu. The rantes and pome- 
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gtimA(es In $ome graves might have been nude for diem but could 
have served other votive or practical purposes. 

Tile odbrings in graves were not usu^y inscribed for die 
occasion, but in a sixdi-ccntiiry grave on Then several vases arc 
inscribod by scntchhig "ttith the tiatne Ticiosdicna, on one 
assodated -with the word srmn while a plain vase was libelled 
niftys, ‘corpse*. In the lainc cemetery a group oi vases found 
intact over a Eitcludcd a Late Archaic enp wiiU die gradito 
*settta of Hegemon', and the nami: incised on the base of a later 
atji tint may be that of the dead. We liavc also the Alexandrian 
Hadra vasa with painted mscriptions (Pf 47) ™^tl for the rare 
examples from Atdea see pp. 7a, 5^. 

Foodstuds in burials are repcescniod by die bones of small 
animnlt , birds and fish, sea dieiU, eggs and ntitt. They arc found 
in the pits or pyres in which offerings were burnt and occasionally 
in the giAvc itself Tliey were all picsiiimbly for the benefit of 
the dead. Stone eggs (as on Rhodes and Tlicra) or day models of 
animals may be food substitutes. 

Other burials of arimiab with human intcrmmts have no cult 
significance, and may simply be of pets—the bird at Berezan 
(p, 518), piglets ami dogs with burids in Athens, Rhodes and 
Thessaly. There was a separate grave for a liorse at Olynthus 
(grave 43?) and by the Roman petiod pets claim their own gravo* 
icoDcs and epitaphs. The separate bucid of a ram at PiJaf-Tcpe is a 
special ease (p. 2&a). Animal taaiflce, as to a hero, only bocomes 
appropriate once the dead arc hcroized and the evidence is literary 
or from epitaphs. The late grave altars may have j^ved in this. 

There is no dear evidence for limiLiii sacrifice although 
Ludan’s account (Jc Lwfu 14} of the way folk, killed horses, con¬ 
cubines and cup-boys to serve them in the after life is not specific- 
ally referred to lieioic antiquity. Secondary burials on die lids of 
cists or sarcophagi have sometimes been taken for the buriat of 
slaves killed for their ciiasicis. There arc several example in 
Sidly but the explanation seems improbable. 

The food and some other oficrings w'erc regularly burnt 
(rather dian cooked) and dim 'killed' so that they could accom¬ 
pany die dead. But only on tare occasiotis Jiavc excavators been 
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convinced that iinbiinit vases wicre deiiberaticly broken in or 
outside the tomb, and many tiavc survived intact, to the sans^- 
tion of museum curators and art hutoriaus. Some Adieniaii whiti^ 
ground lekythoi show broken vases by the ste^U, In die Geometric 
period swords were 'kilfcd' by folding them in half or Eicnding 
them ID a circte around the ash iini (Fig. j). This cannot have 
been to guard against rone by the Irving it would not have 
been difficult to straighten them in a forgje. In Lotigm* Daphtb 
(i ir) at the foneral of Dorkon many syrinxes ate broken. At 
GcU a stngU is cancelled by an Iron driven through its blade 
(Fig. 44). This Is very odd, and nails, of course, have a magical 
dguiHcancc. bi a fiftb-century grave at Caniarina the dead man 
had both hts coin for Charon and six mils In his hand. Nails found 
in odicr graves have gcnsally been thought to be foom a coffin 
or bier. Their size is seldom stat^ and Greek caipciitcrs usually 
glued 01 pegged their work. At Olysthm the nails were observed 
at the comers of the rectangular pit or in rows at cither side of the 
upper part of the body. They wete ofocn found standing point up 
a^ th^ length was 10 to 15 cm. It is difficult to see how nails of 
(his sire and in this podtiou could be &om a coffin or bier, or 
Indeed auy ordinary fbmiture. Admittedly, most are foim graves 
which could have hdd coffins, but single nails are also found in 
a db gmve and with two errmadons, and there arc nails in rile 
graves in Acbens. 
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AnolluT magical use of nads was to picsce folded lead plaques 
{Pi #5) inscribed with curses (ibWesT^ipi}. These are iutonkd for 
die attcncioii of die underworld deities and were placed in pita^ 
rivers, diainSr the scar r^r any place likely to afford ready access to 
their dcstinaiion. An obvious place wax a cemetery or grave, and 
several liave been found in graves in Greece, Sidiy, Asia Minor 
and Cypim. Tlic inscriptions qji some indicate that the graves 
of thew who died by violence ca: before their dme were the 
favotued pose boxes* Ollicrwiic they have no tpcdal rclcvatice to 
die bunal they accompanyp The earli^t are late itftli'<cntiiry bu[ 
most arc Hellenistic Mote sinister sdll are the tiny lead figures 
'With their hands bound, placed in lead coffins and set tn or over 
Athenian graves in the late fifth centurj' (P/* 4^)' As with the curse 
tablets advantage is being taken of a burnt to work maUgnant 
tnagic agiiinsc the living. Qai^ diHcrcfit are the Orphic and 
Pythagorean lead or gold jnscribed pbjqucs (p- 210) with instruc- 
cions for the dead* 

One last Wgic practice for W'bich there is mateiial cvidmac 
may be notkod. In miny early culturci it W'os tlie custom ro 
smear the body or bones of the dead with red pigmmt, a practice 
apparently intended to restore blood to the lifeless corpse. Tlicce 
if no evidence in Greece for this treatnictit of die body* and only 
the Spartans insisted on a red shroud, but hi many parts of the 
Gteck world fiom the eighth century on it has been observed 
that fome stone cists^ stone or clay sarcophagi and wooden 
coffins liavc been pahitcd fed on their iniiet surfaces, Tliis is 
usually taken to be an analogous custom to that of smcomig die 
bodyi hut it is nor self^ividcnt and we may v?ontler whether the 
colour used iti T h\^ way signiiic^ fire rather than blood. 
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AflOTB-CROUWP MARKEss of tbc sUc of i bujria] nmy perform one 
or bod] of two functions. They may marie die position of a grave 
lo that Jr iliall not be disturbed by later burials; or diey may 
couimeirtonte the dead by a decorative inonuinent which may 
even name him. The commonest marker, for which pKrhap no 
pardcular function was envisaged, was providcxl by the surplus 
earth, piled over the ground as a low ntound. but there is ofttai 
sonie more deliberate, even if anonymous, marker—a sema in the 
true sense of the word. This may be something built, of earth, 
brick or itcuic, or, in its most bane and popular form, it is the sit'k 
or gravestone. This, together with the tomb mound, was for 
Komn the due of the dead. 

Much has been written about the dgniftcance of the steie anti 
its possible functioit as a form of surrogate or symbol of the dead. 
This b easiest argued when die sttJt approiuinatcs to human form, 
carries the rcprescncauon of a human bgute, or b replaced by a 
statue. Classical graveitciacs in Ad»c«s were the tbeus tor post- 
funeral rites and ofTcring^, and the arrhtm of PUtaca washed and 
anointed the sttlai which recorded those killed in the battle as if 
they were die dead themselves (Plutarch Ariiteidti 21). Hut 
although dib view of die stek may liavc obtained at some dmes 
in some places it is not likely, to judge from the early evicleiice, 
to have been its prime fuiiction, whkli was more practical; and 
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in laicr pcritxls oid stclai were casually reused- We should hear in 
mind also other types of marker which miglii not lave survived, 
for instance, those made of wood , of which designated the dead 
in other ways—like the rudder which Odysseus* companions set 
up on Elpeiior^i tomb (Odyssey xii I3f.) or the oar and basket for 
a fisherman’s tomb (/bifk Pai vii 505). Tile could be set on 
top of die tomb mound or itmcture, or in fiont of it; an epitaph 
from Eicon (GF t^io) dtscribet one as on the very top of die 
mound, wliile sevenJ from Athtais arc ‘near the road', presumably 
in front of the tomb. 


EAStV STELAJ 

The practice in Aides was ty'pical of much, but not all of the 
Greek world, and we have seen full cvidcnjcc dicre for die use of 
an uprigliE slab as marker, which tJ not embellished with an 
ttucri^oti or figure dccotaiioti until at least the nud-scvcndi 
century. Plain Jfirfot of this son are attested cbcwherc diroiighout 
the Ea[rly Iron Age, hut theuc is dearer and posibly earlier 
evidence outside Attica both for the in scribing of swlnf and for 
their assimibiioii to figures or use as a field for figure decorstioit. 
Rough -1 jcwii long skbs with die name of the dead written 
Vertically Up them ate known from the middle and second half 
of the scvaith coiiiuy on Thera (Fig. 4ja) and Cotcyra and in 
Aetolia aud Achaia. These are from £>-30 to nearly 2 m. tall. 
From Corinth, perhaps as early is the tnid-seventh century, comes 
a stele with more momirnetitd pretensions, having a jirojecting 
ledge above, and a lengthy epitaph in horizontal lines hcsicadi. 

Early decorated or decorative steldi are more difliculi to place. 
There arc two from Greece which have been assigned to the late 
cigluh century but die evidence for their date is purely circum¬ 
stantial, from their discovery in the area of Geometric cemEterics- 
Onc from Kyrnisala in Rhodes is in the form of a fat disc on a 
broken pillar, topped by a rectangular ‘ahacus*. The disc lias 
shallow cui figures of birds (?) on one side and a rosette on the 
otlier, It does not look more Geometric than f Jyzatitinc. It is from 
an area otherwise known only for a Bronze Age to Gcotnctiic 
cemetety*, yet it was strangely overlooked when the cemetery 
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/ip. Crdi'rifoHri Jr<ini (d} a KvtnA-OfitWf wcltjn>m 7li»d; {&) 

g^^puTf Jtclr/’^ni Rljndfof; arJ{c) a Ciaaiatiteicjhut Mtlof 

waj cKcavated. Tlic second iiik, from Kimolos. is in ikc form of a. 
sbb with its iippcx part fashioned as a bust witb arms crossed 
(Bg. 4jb: tidght 6 i cm.; the head is missuig). Ii was found c!o$c 
to a Late Geometric ccmetciy ami is ceminly ^primitive* bw not 
securely datable. Ai NcmdHa im the Troad the slabs luve a 
ceiiire*top projccdon like a heath and they Upei downwards, as 
docs the KJmolos strfc and few bom seventh-century Attica, like 
a human fi^ue. The Neandm jiclai are 2 to 4 m. lugh, but the 
cemetery in which they were found seeiiu hardly earlier tlian the 
sixth century. Some other figurendecorarcd siflai of seventh- 
Centiiry date have hccti diacribcd as gravestones but this has never 
been clearly deinonstiatcd. Tlicy are a slab from Paros sliowing a 
seated woman, and a scries of slabs from Prinias in Ctctc, showing 
women or u'arriors, one of the latter bring accompanied by the 
small figure of an attendant or adorant, 


ftELtBp and D£COSATEt> OHAVESTOKES 


Titc only important series of grave siriri outside Anica in the 
sixth ceiimcy is that from East Greece. The most intormadve 
group is from Samos, but there are related examples also from 
the nortli (Peritithos, Strytne, the Troad, Thasos and Kerch) and 
from other Ionian dues (Chios, Smyrna, Er^-thrai), The shafts 
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arc plaiti except for the injcriptiort but they arc topped by 
cxijtiisiKrly carved scroll-atid-paUTiectc (Pk 4 $^ 49 )^ Tlie 

Samof begin before the mid-centur)^ atid continue through 
the third quarter; from other arras rmy be btet. It was 

during its fiotuit that tltc type was introdueeil to Atiicm by 
Ionian artistt and ccplaccd the older Attic sidaL with thdr ^hinx 
csowus.^ having already Lnffuenced the volute members beneath 
the iaicsr of die ttele sphinxes {Rg* * 3)* Ionian ly^ was ;dso 

copied in Lydia^ and stood beside cumuli at Sardis. One wills 
relief decoration on front and back was fonrtd ar Dorj laion tn 
Pbr> gia {Pi 5 ^?)* The tdiefr arc purely Late Archaic Gfcet but 
the tomb may have been that of a Plirygiaii or Pcrstati. Odicr 
ikliii from Daskylion* die Persian satrapy capital in Phrygia* Itavc 
more Persian content and style in their pane! relief■ and it has 
been suggested char they were Greek jteAif, ceusccL Volute &nials 
in clay may liavc been used in Archaic Corinth, and tlicre is a 
stone stele with floral crown in Acgiiia. 

The East Greek stelu, unlike die Attic, carried no ftgmc decora 
tion* but in the sixth cencufy'i little before the time the 
Attic series oiidcd, iixamplcs widi reliel figures arc fouiiJ bodi 
in the East Greek area and else where in the Grtx^ world, notably 
the isUndi but including niainUnii Greece and sonic cxiloines* k 
is tempting to associate tliis activity willi the dispersal of artisu 
ftoni Attica, or to explain it in the light of the restricted sculpliiral 
activity In Adiais m the fu^t halfofthe fifth century, since these 
non-Attic conrinm: throngh die Early Classiol penod with 
much the Same proportions, dianging only in style and the h>tTO 
of 4ridirinJ«i, which may occasiomdly be replaced by a bw pedi¬ 
ment* There b no cltar evidence for diis frona. their style or from 
striilptors’ panics—live Naxian Alxcnor worked in Bocottar—but 
nor all Athens* sculp ion were Athcrii*bomt and the ovcfall unity 
nf the sielm from such diverse sites is strihmg. Many of the figmes 
on the steiai broadly tescmblc ihose on the earlier Attic ^ries but 
there arc several imporiant new types for the male figures ai well 
as more radical innovations. Tlic old man leaning on a stick iuid 
feeding his dog appears on stones Erom Bocotia (Alxeiiors)* 
Apollonia(tlie Milesian colony on live Black Sea) and on die Borgia 
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stelt in Naples (Pi 5 i) which is probably from Asia Minor, 
perhaps from Sardis; hat this is a type which origiaates in Attica. 
Tlicrcarc more athlete figures, fewer warriors, and occasiojially a 
boy slave joins his master. Q]i thfi tall of Atlictu the ttr 

sex was only admitted as a young gtjrJ b<?sidc ar) elder brodicr, but 
now we see some women alone angravcstoiic 5 :tlicEsqihliiicjrffc, 
&om a colony in South Italy, pcfhapi Loert, or the exquisite Early 
Classicd Giusdniani ^telf in ficrlin {PL 52), which may be Parian ^ 
There arc some interesting variations too in the fbtto of the 
sttlat. Stones with rclicfi on both sides {mphi^lypJuil havealimJtcd 
vogue in Tlirace and the Black Sei ddcs, and they incltick Dcincs* 
steU from ApoIloiiiiL The t)7?e was copied once in Athens for a 
showing a lioii and lioness. There is a general tendency for 
tile sttlt CO broaden. Really broad sU'hi were rare in Arthalc 
Attica, They seem to conunemomc w^omcn and the breadth 
may have been iruemlcd to accommodate a seated figure. There 
ate other broad rdlc6 of dit Archojc and Early Classical periods 
showing a seated figure or figures, sotticiimes with one or more 
attendants. These ace often discussed ivitli the gravestones bur are 
probably votive* albeit showing *hcroiied dcad\ The best know'u 
examples are die Laconian 'hero reliclV with a couple seated, 
approadteJ by attendants, and there are single seated figures fiom 
other parts of Greece. More clearly funerary^ perhaps, is a scf/e 
rcom Chalccdon slioiiVnig a seated woman w^ith attendants anti a 
mDumer. She tmy be dying or in ddidbirth, to Judge from the 
attention paid to her. The date is mid-sixth ccntur\^ A sietc from 
Kos shows an erotic scene and may not be a gravestone, but a 
Hcllenbtic epitaph {GV 1181) alludes to a similar subject- In the 
first half of die fifUi century we find the grouping of seated 
woman and atteiukni, and even if these are not gravwtoucs they 
may reasonably be understood to itifiucnce the iconography of 
the main scries of Adienlan relief gravestones which 
aroutid 4J0 bcl Before thh date we find such grave relicfr from 
Sinope (PI jj), on the south coast of the BUck Sea, in llicssaly 
and Tluacc, and we have already seen that die North Greek area 
seems responsible for some innovatious and orightality 10 gtavo 
stone design. 
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Most rtf/di of tiic Clauical period are, of Cinurw, guitu simple 
slibs with, at tbc most, a mouldccl pcdlmait or aulhemicrt above 
the inscription. Our attention is attracted natnially to the minority 
with figutc tlccoratioti. Of die plainer sw/w those of fifth-century 
Melos may be mentioned: they arc flat, with gable tops, the whole 
shaft filled with the inscription, giving name and patronymic, cut 
within bold guide lines {Fig- 45c). 

Tlic sUiiplat of the omatc Athenian itehl of the ClissicaJ period 
carried palmette mihatm daborated with acantlius leaves. They 
owe nothing to Ionian mcidels. and die series begins by die mid- 
fiftli ceiitnry, to judge from rcprcscntadoiis, lasdug undl die 
decree of Demetrios. and with a brief late Hdicaistic return to 
Eishion. The type was widely copied in Greece, best in die nearby 
L-itiei of Eub™. After Dcmctrios die Athenian type is trans¬ 
planted to the ialands, Bocotia and the new dty of Dcinctrias m 
Thessaly, and persists in much of the Greek world, though often 
in a Tossilizod^ style, through the Wdlenistic period. Only 
Alexandria and South Italy seem to have ignored u. 

In about 430 EC begtias die groat series of Aide relief gravc- 
sroiws. Those of the test of Greece arc readily comparable with 
the Atric in general form and iconography, but it woiiid be 
wrong to minitnizc die importance of some local variants and 
we have to remcinbcr that the tradition of gravestone reliefs in the 
first half of the fifth century was maiiicaiticd in Gfcccc in the 
islands and East Greece and not in Athens at alL Moteover, die 
decree of Demetrios. which brought the Attic scries to an end 
before die fourth century was dirongi), had no effect on practice 
outside Aitica. The richer cemeteries of most parts of the Greek 
world offer examples of Classical gravestone with reliefs. We 
shall dwell only upon some of the more distinctive local schools. 

The cailiest figure stefiti fttim Thcssal y anicdatc die Atric senes 
and betray tlidr debt to the islands in their palmcnc fiuials—a 
form which persists into the fourth century although die pedi- 
tncni fitiial had already been introduced around 450 Tlic 
best arc Early Classical in style and some carry the unusual group 
of two women standuig, facing each oilier (Fig. 4^)- Odicrwise 
subject! arc as dwt Attic, widi a fondness for duldrcu shown with 
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adults, and for girU Holditig UdU. By the end of die century there 
U more confonuicy with Atdc and in the fburdi century fnuld- 
fjgurc groups become popular. The nuterUl is local marble, the 
style increasingly provincial once the apparently direct influtaice 
of Early CUcUcal island schools was replaced. 

The itrlai from Boeotian dtiis arc predictably nutch inHiuaiced 
by Athens, yet there are some discroguishcd Classical series and, 
tspcdally later, cousidcrablc originality of form. In tlw Late 
Archaic period some JteJai soem to have been imported Irom 
Atlicns and are of the usual Athenian type, while Aljtenor came 
from Naxos to make the famous stele found near OrdiDmeuos. 
Through die Classical period plain upright slabs, later with pedi¬ 
ment tops and carrying only die name of the dead, serve most 
buriah. A very fine group of teJief gravestones from Thespiae (aj 
and mainly of the third quarter of the £fth centuty, is 
evidence for a good local workshop, using local marble and, if 
trained in Athens, sliowhig some measure of independence from 
current Athenian iconography, Larei in the century come the 
fint of a series of painted gravestoncj from Thebes antf Tatvagra, 
the arlkst being fiat slabs, some with pediment tops, while later 
there is a fuller archucciuiul form (at Tanagta) with fr:eo<staoding 
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side columtis, Tlic pdiittng, direct on to the marble, Iira seldom 
survived tvcll, but a few late BfdKeniury Mhiii were difTetaitly* 
prepared, the backg^tuidi hdng roughened, praumably to carry 
a white smoco, with the figures polished on the Bat stone, to take 
encaustic painting, with all detaidi tncisetL Tlic colour lus gone, 
but die linear detail and figures arc dear. Tile three best—of 
Mnason, Grynchon and Saugenra {PL >j)—show charging 
warriors, and have been assocured with the baidc of Dclion 
(+Z4 Be). There may have been yet earlier warrior siclaL to judge 
from the allusion in an epigram on a base roxiuly found., and 
apparently for a victim tit the battle at Ocnophyca in 457 BC. 

Apart from the £gurt relicfi a common Boeotian gtavcsconc 
in die fourth cerinir;.' and Hclicntstic period takes die form of a 
low rcctat^jular block, socketed beneath to be supported on a 
slim pillar, and probably copying a simpler wooden type with a 
plaque on a post. Some striii show the whole T-sIiapcd monu¬ 
ment over a round burial mound. The simplest stones have just 
the name of the dead in a horizontal panel. Most luive relief pedi¬ 
ments widi various ardiitcctural features bdow—a tiiglyph 
fiieasc, a colomiade or sctolh—and a panel for the name. The relief 
emblems somedma figure armour (PI. 5^, notably the 'Bocodan 
helmet* with crinkly rim which is abo cisecuted in the round in 
Stone to top a funeral luonumctiL Tlicrc arc plain pediment sreAii 
too. like die Attk. The simpler Boeotian ifrlrti set a pattern fol¬ 
lowed largdy in ocnttal Greece and the western UlamU, where 
too the name of the dead is also icguUrly given without patrony¬ 
mic. On some grander West Greek pediment rAfIdi of die Hellen¬ 
istic period two mourning sirens arc shown standing on a high 
base and holding a plaque between diem, bearing di e name of die 
dead {Pi. 57). 

There arc a few good Classical relief gravestone* fiom die 
islands and East Greece. The Rliodian gravestone of Krito and 
Thuarura ts Attic in style but not shape (a rounded top), luir in 
die poses of die two standing \vxiinen(Pi. jyp), Hellenistic Rhodian 
retied abo dtow some originality with emotional scenes of the 
type we expect only for fubaidiaty tomb figures of moumen. 

Some of die types of gravesione already described persist in 
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use iluoughom the HcUcnistic period but there are aho tome 
special !oc^ groups of the btc period which deserve taciitiott. The 
most tuiTncrous of these arc from East Greece, bdonging mainly 
to the HclIcnUiic perjod but continuitig with minor variations 
wcU into the Roman. The shapes recall the Attic, widi pediiuait 
top and architectural frame, or arc wide and rectangnJar resem- 
bling votive rclicB in form and subject. Standing and seated 
figures are shown, ofurti widi attendants or staves who mourn 
and may be shown at a reduced scale (Pi. 6 i)i This U a feature of 
votive reliefs showing a deity and adoranis, and since the major 
figures on the rtelai are often specifically idenrified as the dead, 
this is in keeping with the new mood of‘hcioization'. Tlic dead 
are shown in a funerary setting of pillars topped by various 
objects ( animals boxcs, baskets, vases), hcriiis and altars. These 
may give some idea of the appearance of a Hellenistic cemetery, 
and if the plain pillars have not survived tlm may msan simply 
that the slabs wem more readily mmod to otha nscs than dte 
relief Sfulpturc could oiler. The pillars most resemble those seen 
as gravcstoiia on foiuth-cetittiry Apulian vssa. 

The noniial theme for the btpad rectangular rclicfi is the dbatb~ 
feast (Teterfniiihf) with the dead reclining on a ithne, a side table 
with food, often a woman seated at its foot and smaller figures of 
attendants or worsliippets, The form and figures arc exactly diose 
of the vonve reliefs for heroes and tbb is a specific indication of 
the dead as a hero. The origin of die motif it not easily cstablbhcd 
but we Iiavc no good reason to believe that the dead was diought 
to be ptesent at any meal actually consumed in the course of or 
after the burial rites. Tlic banquet motif for voavc rclicft appears 
in Greece by tlic cud of the sixth century. In a fiincrar}' context it 
is seen on a Cy^sriot sarcophagus and on Lycian sarcopliagi, 
including the Satraps sarcophagus at Sidon, before the end of die 
fifth century, lu Greece it is seen in the pediment of the Boeotian 
ifcfc for Saugcnca of the late fifd* cattury (Pi, ij} and occasionally 
on Atdc gravestones ftom about 375 HC on (Pi. ^c)> hi the 
Heilcnuric period it appears also outside the East Greek area. 

Rclicft which broadly follosved the Classtcai partem but with* 
out die variety anil drcunuumrbl detail of die East Greek, arc 
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foujid throughout the Greek world In the Hcllautcic period. They 
3jrc fiomcttniR qccomps^ied by pdtitcd nrLii on whith the ^ubn 
jccQ arc the satjxc. Those from Alexandria will be discussed 
bdow% and there k only one other group whidi tkaerves men¬ 
tion—those from Demccrias (J^aga 3 ai)i a new foundidon of ^94 
The were found bulk into the city wall a century after 
fDUtidation. Some have pediment crowns but most are recrangii- 
iar and the finest^ chough fragmentary^ arc excellent examples of 
Hdicnbdc pdudtig (pl ^4* Most, however, arc mtire simply 
exocured- TTic scenes aic of the usual funerary rc!pcrtory* and we 
may note the one of a wo man dying hs ehiUbirdL The stekif were 
apparently mounted in shallow built mc/db/ 01 uichoihiinek 

BlOCK MONUMENTS 

One cW of ^vc markers is iivorth coiisidcring on its otvii. The 
form is generally a long low' block with a flat upper surface, and 
although it (my advertise the name of the dead or orry relief 
decoration, like any gravestone, its shape suggests other possible 
funaiorcL Though few actually resemble tables—jfjptrerdi—this 
is the tiamc gencraJly gi^'etl diem and some ate ilioughe to have 
served as platforms for offerings—a me for wliich there h* and 
perhaps ran be, no direct evidence^ T(ic use of the name u mb- 
leading and may have been encouraged by is application to 
Hclknisric Adicnian monument and pcrltaps by assodation 
with presumed 'fimmJ feasts'. Outside Attica, wJicrc the use of 
such momuiucnts is obscure (see p* 168) and at any rate not pri> 
Classical, they may stand insicad of ikhi Tite blocks were per¬ 
haps regarded as more ^td^staniiai markers than upriglu slabs, but 
flat slabs inscribed on the upper fecc (as from Methana, about 
600 JSC and a hollow block from Krommyon of somewhat bter 
date) seem simply 10 record without anracuiig attention and may 
have liad no 'irsp^^a* funedon. 

The foUcst evidence for the tables and hlcwdts is seen in the 
cemeteries of Thm wlicrc we have also found some of tisc 
earliest inscribed stehL The *cibics' are low blocks with ducc 
rough 4 icwn legs, the inscription being on the sides (Fig. 47 ^)* 
but there are also plam low blocks, sitmlarlyinsotibcd, Sonic could 
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seiTc to mark seveii^l burials, and one of about 600 m: cames 
nine or ten names, sonic itiscribed on the flat top. This Archaic 
usage is succecdetl in the fifth and fburth centuries by die use of 
none cubes inscribod witli tlio name of the JcacL These arc 
sotnccimes arrsiigctl neatly on family "plots staiitling on small built 
terraces over the buriali. A good late foujtth-ccnuii:)' example 
lias five cubes in Iiiic» one of them csccprionally bearing a relief 
scene of a seated and standing wotmen of the usual futtOiaiT.^ type 

(Fig. 48)* 

Similar cubical stone monumoits from East Greek siteSf as 
Samosr arc nor inscribed and we may wonder whcihcr they 
served simply as grave markers. In Chios the usua! East Greek 
pajtncttc stfiiti were followed by block markers %%’^hich in the later 
fifyi and fourth centurLes ate tall in proponions, but later become 
flatter and mote like tables. Most are simply hiscribed bur some 
of the earlier group were paintedj the stone being prepared ai 
tbr the finer Bocotiaji painted Jfrlrfrt wiili Lneised polished figures 
and rough Iwkgromid, The mosf elaborate b die early third- 
century' graves tone of Mctiodorm^ in Beriin. The front bom die 
inscription; on one side was shown a yoiitJi out hunting* on die 
otht^ a sdll Life of pahhstf^ equipment (Pt fy)- Tlierc are mb- 
sidiary Iriezes of sirens^ a eentamonueby and Nikai in ebariots. 
Simple low ^rabies* are found in some areas of North Greece, as 
at Kou, and there is one fifom Santos. 

Bocotia lias some comparable monuments to ofler—ncar- 
cubo decorated like the ardiiiary gravestone by pabiting or in 
low relief. Most arc fourtb-oentnry or later and odd subjects arc 
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the kanlhiircs cup (Fig, 47c) ami three painted pojncgraiiatcs. 
Stranger arc the Tanagra ‘grave altars' (Fig. 47^), They tun ftoin 
Lite Archaic 10 the fburtb century and take the form of stone 
Hocks hollowed like a seat, or with a cavity on top. These arc 
very much more like real offering tahles, logically caking the 
form of altars, but some of them are inscribed and so they couM 
presumably serve as a form of grave marker. 

This aspect of tlic tomb marlrcr serving as a ticccptaclc or resting 
place for offerings to the dead may have been implicit in some 
earlier monuments, like the grave vases. Only 'With die Hellen¬ 
istic period, and its Creer litroiiing of die recenr d»d, do we find 
wholly catpiicit grave altars and these arc cspcctaily common in 
East and North Greece (see p. hi Tlifacie the practioc may 
go b^fc to die fifdt century but we may reasonably suspect that 
some of the other block mnnum ents we liavc discussed were 
regarded os altars as well as markers. 


STATUARY 

Sitlai Ui hmrun. foEUi-—if tiidrc any in Arcliaic Greece— 
prcHgurc the use of kmirci or (riwdf as nurkerSp a practice 
best observd in Auica from about foo BC cn!i* Rather eitlbr 
JwuFflj firoin Thera ^cni to have served iBh Eunerrion which may 
ihcn be traced back to the beginning of mie nmnimiental sculp¬ 
ture in Greece and nay possibly have been inspirai or en* 
coucaged by the same source—Egypt. FrotUi Tanagra in the early 
sixth century comes a pair of amu rouJid each others 

necks, not wlioUy worked in die round but left attached to a 
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flat mU-like. background with projecting cornice {PL 5^. These 
arc in [Cresting because ilic inscripdon on the base names the man 
who erected the itik and sepataie inscripcicitu beside their tegs 
idoitif)' each figure, Dennys and Kittytos: speci£c identification 
even if not portraiture. 

The evidence tor the placing of Iwiiroj over graves is not often 
clear. The famous Tenca teiirof wa.s apparently found ^Icn over 
a grave, and that from Keos near a pyre of ash and bones. The 
feet and base of a koiiros on I'hcta were found in situ on a hill 
slope just in front of a deft in the rock face which concealed an 
ash uni. En dte North Ccmcccr>‘ on Samos fragmens of two 
kmiroi and two colunuis were found beside a tumulus which 
covered an ash um, and a Imtros was found in the comcicry at 
Pitaiie. There is an imfiuhhed hotiras from the Miktm cemetery. 

Fragments of iewi were found in cvsnctcncs in Attica, Samos, 
Cliios and perhaps Tlicii but it is by no means certain chat they 
all served as grave iiuihm. Seated figures were aho used as grave 
monuments in Athens but again flic evidence h vague chewheoe. 
There are three seated fenule figures from the Miletus cemetery. 
Tlierc may also Ijavc been ridexs as grave maikcis in Archaic 
Athens. Tlic early Attic stflm 1 upper ted sphinxes, and colunuis 
may have supported statuan% Early fifth-century Attic vases 
show low boxes which may be tombs topped by a cock, a sphinx 
or a siren, widt vbitois. 

In die CUssical period die range of statuary types on tombs fr 
somewhat different and we liavc to dhiinguisit accessory figures 
which served as sculptural decoration to a family plot or die more 
ebboratc single monuments. Tlic best evidence for these is io 
Attica wlicrc we find pairs of lions, dogs and sirens, of Scythian 
iuchm and of scawd moimiing women. Outside Attica the 
mourning woman type is met cm Mykonos (see also p, 214) and 
a pair of lions in die cemetery at lalysos. 

In Athens single animals were foimd appropriate, like the 
buciiiig bull or cccliiutig dog from the Kcraiiidkos, where i'Jato^s 
tomb was said to have been marked by an caglc^tlre symbol of 
his soul, flown to Olympus, acconling to the qiitaph in the 
Anthology (vli fc). By fiir the commonest animal nrarker was a 
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lion. In an cpiuph by SiniDnidcs {GV 1173) a. lion stplaiit! why^ 
but here, he dso icrvcs ^ a casting device for the dead man, 
Leon: 

1 ani the strongm of l>ca$ti, as was he, whose grave 1 stand to 
guard b stone, of tuortals. But if Leon had no: possessed my 
spirit 35 well as nay name I would not hive set my fbet on his 
tomb. 

The same saidmmt is expressed in HdJeniide epitaphs. It is pQ^s* 
sible, however, char origiiially the cfeature was adopted as 
guardian of the tomb raibcr ihan for its symbolism- The earliest 
tomb lion known is the fine reclining creature from Corfu which 
used to be as$ociatE5d with the fottxb of Mcnekrarcs (Pl. 6 ^). This 
is of the years aroimd 600 ec and there is the fragmeue of anodiEt 
simllcF 1km from the same cemetery* Other Ardiau: examples are 
found in cemeteries in Athens,, Kydicra and Miletus (P/, and 
Later ones b Athens, &st Greece, the ulandSi Epirus and Bocotia- 
They were die usual imrker for communal tombs for those tilled 
irt battle and are often refcrtcd to in epitaphs. The Archaic lions 
arc recumbent or sitting while the Clascal commonly crouch, 
bottom b air. 

We mi^r fotve expected snakes to appear os tomb monumiaats 
but although they arc not uncommou b representations of tombs 
and on tomb vases, they were clearly not eotuidbtetl approprUte 
for individual monumasts. They were thought to embody the 
souk of the dead or, Plutaich says 39), to be bora from 

rotting bodies. Thus they may appear m relief on lire grave altars 
and a large one 1$ carved 011 the rock hi the late cemetery on 
Thenn A Hellenistic epitaph {GV ia6o) reveab that the snake 
monument—‘fierce g;uardi^n of the toml/—is there because a 
make was the dead warrior*! shichl bloKin. 

Sphinxes topped the early Attic sffhif and grave monmmaiEL 
Later they ate usually only accessory figures but they sit on 
iyffittij attacked by satyrs on two tarly fifch-ccnniry Athenian 
vaseSp In a fifthr-centuiy epit2pb from Pagasaj one is addressed: 
^dog of Hades* whom do you gtiatdf, but ihc tide probably 
derives from tiiis occasional function on tombs since in Greek 
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art ipliinxes arc not mmlly in Any Riticrary context Aitdl the 
rcpre$entAtion± of them carrying s borly can be teferted to the 
Theban jtory. 

Sirens^ liowcva, are far more commonly aisociated witli the 
dead. Tlicy may he tltown cacryttig x body, as on the Xaiithos 
Harpy comb, and from die fourdi century on they often appear 
on grave mueuments mourning and pUying musical utstro- 
meets. We cannot be sure tliac all sirais carved in the round arc 
funerary, unless they are monniing, but there are examples from 
Ad tens, Andros, Amphtpolis and Mamura. 

We luve noted one example of a canting devioe, a lion for 
Loon—and there were others. From her epitaph (GF 1801) we 
learn that Boidion had a sronc btilL She was the coocuhme of 
the Athenian geaeral Chares, and died on the Bosporos at some 
time after his campaign there in 340 DC. 

[d HeUctustic Gtecce, outside Athens, statues of the dead, even 
if not portraits, become more common as grave marker* They 
arc often alluded to in epitaphs (ikjc pp. 262f.). Some monumcsits 
are described as of bronze but none in this matetiaJ has bcai 
preserved. 

COLUMNS ANIJ VASES 

A coltutm may icaa a perfectly reasonable substitute for a $tcle 
slab as a grave market, but its function is in some respects diScrent 
since it serves to support a statue or odiei object whkh b pre¬ 
sumably the focus of attention. Columns commonly sieved as 
bases for dcdicadons like iterai or even cult stames. 

Done coltmuis seem especially favoured for tombs bm. 
an epitaph tells ut, we do not know what they carried. Most arc 
of the sixth century—from Assos, Corfu (d^^bed as a s#r/c), 
Troizen {put up in one day), Samos (perhaps for and near 
Argos. Two in Aitka carried works by Arndon. Fifflxeutury 
examples arc from Corfu and Pagasai (for a sphinx). A Late 
Archaic Ionic column from Asia Minor (now in Ankara) carried 
the figure of a reclming hon. cut in one pic^c with die capital 
[Pi tftf). Not aU, tiowcvcr, took a canon icaiarchiicctuial form and 
[here ire faceted piltan from Troizen, to support a tripod won 
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by the ^ l**^*! ta games and &om Erttria (early £ftb century). 
Descriptions and tepccsentatioiu show that such comb ootumm 
might support a vase, espenahy a ^ryiria, shield or hditicr, while 
sirens, sphuDtes and licms arc otbr likely subjects, Tlic cynk 
Diogenes* tomb was appropriately marked by a dog on a column. 

Columns supporting nurblc cauldrons with grilHn proiomcs, 
stidt as apptnred in Athens* cemeteries in the fourth ccnniry, are 
found also in Chalds and one is rcpfcsattod on a ndief in 
MykonoL Urns ate shown on columns on HEllenistic gravestoites 
and epitaphs have been cited—nor wholly conFinongly^-to 
suggest diat ash urns were thus prominently displayed. The 
analogy with Lycian pillar tombs toems weak and the top of a 
column is a precarious place h>r sotnething usually can^fuUy 
bestowed below ground and protected by a stone box or cut. 

Stone Imittophotfi arc not found only in Attica: there are 
examples from Gainariita and Voroia, but we do not biow* how 
they svcic mounted. The Attic use of cUy vases to mark ^ves ts 
paralleled only, and rarely, in Thera in die dfdi and fourth cen¬ 
turies, The vases were propped up W'idt stones or set on slabs, and 
they include two red-figure Athenian Ubetifs gamikoi —itiarrtage 
vases—widi pierced bases. 

UEHMS and EUALLOI 

Ckxxo's use of the word 'berm' in dosciibing sumptuary Icgisla^ 
don in Athens has encouraged the belief that herms were as 
gravestones. The appropriateness ol klcmics and henm to cairns, 
roadways and the escort of souls, would explain reptesentadotu 
of the god in any form in or near cemeteries. There is no clear 
cvidtaicc for the use of herms as grave markers in the Classical 
period. They are carved on some Hellenistic gravestones, below 
the inscriptians on Thessalian stefat, on the borders of painted 
sreliit and in the held of some East Greek relief, whixc theie are 
also some Hrt akhr«-bj'»™= On a Hcltcntsdc gravestone l^m 
VetTota, of the type otherwise most familiar in East Greece, a 
herm shares a base, inscribed fbr Hermes Chthonios, with the 
god himself with the human figures standing to one side (Fig. 40). 
A hcmi is also carved prominently in a niche on a plulloid 
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sccond-coitury gravestone for a woman at Daikylion (Fig. jo). 
Only once the hcftn type was atlopted as a base for pottiaits can 
we oredU thdr use as gtavtstoncs, and there is evidence for their 
use dun it) Greece in the Homan petiotL 
The miuhroonv>likc «one ftuiah on tumuli in Asia Minor (Fig, 
51a, b] are generally described as ptutlhi and the few ambgotts 
inarkcn for which there is evidence in Groooc arc similarly 
explained. It would he easier to accept th ew as if any one 

of (hem bore the slightest Eesemhlancc to the organ with which 
Greek artists were wdl familiar. Tire asyirunecry of the glaos, 
(he duct and the testicles arc never shown^ and the knob is often 
dat, Iicmiiphcrka] or spherical. The only group of objects which 
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all these 'fhathi' can be saiti to resemble is fungi—musJttootm 
and toadstools of dificrent vaddiet, no more nor less appropriate 
to tombs than pluilbi. Most Grech examples arc Metlenisdc and 
&om East Gicecc, as Fergamon, or Macedonia, near the homeland 
of thU type of marker. But Archaic examples are reported in the 
Greek ccmcicry ar Old Smyrna. We tnay discount the small 
conoid markers in this context. Some earlier exampla foiin 
Greece are more plausihly phalloid since the shafts and knobs are 
roughly conical although all other discinguishing features are 
lacking. Examples arc hmtu Thera (Fig. 51c) and from what may 
be die debris of a fourth-<Dirury cemetery at Corinth (Fig. 5a). 
With the last was another marker of similar form but with part 
of the knob carved as human hair —1 lUnpIc aoicunsc bust. 
Whatever die explanation of thb piece may be, the possihjTit}i' 
that others of th^ stone knobs on stalks are basically anthiopo- 
morphic should be considered. 

OUtlEA STRUCTUHBS 

Tile magtiificcnt (atnily burial plots of the Athenian cemeteries 
have no rivals in Grose, but single graves and group of graves 
are occasionally given some architcttttral daboratioi), other than 
a stoiie-edged tumulus of earth. Thus, on Thera, there arc both 
low stone terraces before individual burials and bigger terraces 
for grotqis of graves supporting the cubical stone tzLarkcfS (Esg^ 
4$), ruh^ like the larger Adtenian terraces witli their graves and 
statuary. The top of a large third-century terrace at Anaktoriou 
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was divid^jd by low walls into four comparmierva, cadi witli a 
TOW of irucrib^ (Fig^ 53)^ 

SomctUncs a ttoti* itructurc over tke grave may take the place 
of a tytnhas uuaimrl or the ttuaimci may be conuliicd by quite 
substantial walk, ti late scvcnih-ccnttiry Oatfu the grave of 
Mcnekratis wa» topped by a built cytindec of ttonc> nearly 5 m. 
across and 1*20 m. higb, crowned by a conital roof (Fig. 54). 
This U the earth tumulus tunied into stone, whkh we sec iucr tn 
East Greece and Cyrenaica. In fifth-centtuy Ikana the situcture 
above ground was rectangular, of upright slabs cncIosTrig a mass 
of Stones a nd ea rth ^ or else a massive stone ''base' cnclasing the cut 
grave. 


Fig. Si Tht Ntimiunnir 9 J MaitkMto ai Gftrfn 
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bi Late Archaic Corinth fotir graves were crowned hy a siiigte 
massive stone base which supported four ficlai. A grave or smalJ 
group of graves may be enclosed by a low walled petibcht—^ 
complex which safeguards and raiders piominent indiTidiia] 
burials, or which defines a fatmiy plot, Th^c b an apsidal enclo¬ 
sure in sisdi-ccntury Samos, but the shape b usually rectangular— 
as in Sfth- and burth-century Pliarsalos. and the arrangement b 
met in various North Grech cemeteries, cspcdally in the Hellen¬ 
istic period. At Frevera aue such enclosure seems to have been 
adorned with statues, gravestone and cAvdrd, while in Hellenistic 
Euboea statues and stf lai stood before tlte wall enclosing graves 
&ciug a toad. 

There are stranger monuments too, like the fouith-century 
structure at Olyntlius, 4 m. wide, with a straight back, wall and 
ptojoctiiig wings. Possibly this originally supported a jieff and 
was a cenoDph. The general fonn would resemble some of tlic 
Athenian monuments, and, mon: closely, a Hdlcnisiic tomb at 
Aliphcira in Arcadia (Fig. 55), where the gravcsmue b partly 
prcscrs’cd and the bunaj lay behind the monument. At Sicyon a 
comparable moaumait with projecting wings enclosed three 
contpartmeiits tvith burials let into them, but we know nothing 
of the stela. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


COMMUNAL GRAVES AND 
CENOTAPHS 

Tfcf if if«li mwdcd 

m fnwffw* pliSff s. 

T&r iwirfji* ofMmstmmtt pjftffi 
imr ^aves: md 

confsittidfJ S^fu!dire$. fcf bciitk th^ir 
frdll Twwij. JTiilni h^iff fomi hxiwoty 
astd ScpukktJ. 

Anm. A BATTLE ihc victors normally paid the dcfeiiod the 
courtisy of permission to pick up their dcad^ tills practice among 
the Gteeb being vaiioiisly amibuted to Theseus ant! Tlcrakles 
(Pluuudi Tftej«is 19). Even when the Cbc was harharian the due 
of burial was observed, and Paiisanias sap that at Marathon the 
A thenians tosscd tlic Persian bodies togedicr in a crcndi. The usual 
practice, except by Athenians iu the Classical period (see p. toJ), 
was for the ^lad to be buried on or near the hdd of battle. Six 
p(>fyitndr/a from recorded battles have been properly investigated* 
At Marathon the bodies were cremated and a cumulus raised 
over a bdek pUt&nn which some have seen as the creinatioa 
area, together with some vase offerings, mainly kbythat. Tite 
rrcliri with the names of the dead w ere set on top and at the side 
was another brick oHdring trench. Tfic dead were treated as 
heroes and later visited by youths (ephebes) who presented 
ofierings and wreaths—so ixuicb we fcam froui excavation, 
Pausanias and an iiiscripnon. Pausanlas adds chat there was a 
separate mound at Maratlion for the Platacaus and slaves together. 
This was identiSed in 1970, about one mife west of the Athenians’ 
tomb. The dead were not cxcimted bur burictl—the cheaper 
method-^ a single trench, beside which svas a pyre of offiTings. 
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A ttua of bond noied (n 1884-j might have been the Persians'. 

At Theptac a terraced cnebsure (321*23 tjt) probably sup¬ 
ported a motind over the crotiaicd reiiiaim of men killed in tlie 
battle of Delion (424 bc). They seem to have been bttmt on the 
site, 50 their bodies had been brought borne over 50 km from 
the battleScld. Some inliumations beside fbr ash layer may have 
beeu of men who died later from wounds. Eight aiUi named the 
ninety-four dead, and from Tanagra there is a casualty list from 
a p^tyimdriptj of the same battle; At the centre of the north side 
of the tomb at Hmspiae stood 2 marble lion. At Chaeronea, after 
the battle with Phihp of Maccdoti in 338 BC, a similar rcctatigulaT 
enclosure (24 X ij m.), with the lion monument whidi lias been 
restored (Ph 67}, covered 2J4 bodies laid out neatly in seven 
rows, with a tew small offtruig vases and ttrigtls. Pausanias wai 
told that the tomb was that of the Theban Sact^ Band (of three 
hundred men}, but it has been doubted whether Philip would 
have permittod the defeated such a grand memorial, and it is 
pc»ssiblc, altltougb pcrltaps not likely, thai it is the Macedonians 
who arc buned here. Out on the bardcfield, near where tlte 
Sacred Band was atmihilatcd, a tumulus covers a pyre of bones 
and weapons. 

The tomb of die Spartans who died iighdng rn Athens in 403 
BC has been described already (p. no) and there arc other mass 
graves in Adiesis whose identity ts not known. We have the 
gravestone of the Ccruithtans who fell at Salamis and were buried 
tlicrc, and in Athens, but in Argjs'C script, of the Aigive and 
Klconaiaxi allies who fell at Tariagra in. 458/7 BC In the latter 
instance the allies were treated as though (hey were Athenians 
and brought away (rom the battlefield for burial, alihou^ not 
to their own homes. There ate several other epitaphs extant or 
recorded from polydttdtiii at Athens and elsewhere. The Spartans 
were buried where they fdl at Thermopylae and ftetsti erected. 
Herodotus says that after Plataea each state buried its dead 
separately, the Spartans in three ihcttai for the young the 
ddrcns and die helots. He adds dial other states who liad not 
fought there erected empty tombs to share their glory, Tlic 
Plataeans were responsible later for rites at the $Tchi of the fallen. 
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An m^vcription about 4CiO tie from Tlia&os rtgubiDa common 
btiria] of war dead, allowing no mote chan five da^'s' mouming 
for the brave, requiring didr names co be displayed and al lotting 
privileges for their som and Others. 

A few other HUS bitriaU ha\t beat found, mute records of 
tiiilitary or domesde disasters^ In bee sevendi-ccntiny Aciagas, 
some time l>ctbrc its official fijimdirion fixini Gela, a pit held 
dozens of bodiM and over 150 Greek vases, perhaps an itidkation 
of difficulties expedenood by the Gredcs in becoming estabUsbed 
iti this area. Multiple borials in sarcophagi are not uneominon but 
in Syracuse we may suspect a ^mily disasiscr In the burial of tsvo 
adults and a baby within a sarcophagus, wth two older children 
buried oi» i^ lid. At Vcoulia in Rhoi^, abottt 600 BC, four men 
were buried together, away from the main ccmeiery ot crema¬ 
tions and dose to the wall whtdi they may have Bllcn defending. 
At Delphi litiJc before the mid-fifth ectuury a small chamber 
tomb was built against the rock face to hold eig^t dead, laid in 
two rows. At Oly'nihus a luunhcr of men, with a few women 
and children—forty-four in all—were buried in ihtoc broad 
trendua, They w'crc perhaps the victims of local skirmishes m the 
yean areund +30 bC 

Cenotaphs were oonsimcted Ibr a variety ofdrcumstances. On 
rise field of battle, if all the bodies could not be tecovo^ a ceno¬ 
taph was built and due oflerings paid to it as to a tomb. Tlie 
Atheniau tonib robber found no defence in pleading that it was 
a ccnotapli chat he broke into (Dcmostliencs xjci 512), It a com.- 
tnnnal tomb had been built on the battlefield a cenotaph might he 
erected in the home city to Tcoord the names and event. There is 
evidence for this in Adieus, although it is a matter of opinion 
whether the memorial for Marathon was suffidcnily lihe a tomb 
monument to be regarded as a cenomph. 

When individuali died away from home their bodies might be 
cteinaied and die ashes returned home fot burial This probably 
accounts fbr the occasional ash ums wliich are foimd in wlut are 
otherwise purely mhimiation cemeteries. Otherwise a coiotiiph 
memorial could be erected at borne, and it is pirobablc that these 
resembled ordinary toinhs- It has been si:ggotcd that the famous 
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lion monunicnt at Ampliipolu was a cenotaph for a dudtigtiUhed 
companion of AJcxmdinrV, but it may be rather earlier, A stmiJar 
lion at the Persian capital Eebatana may have been crcctod by 
Alexauclet for his companion l-lepliahtjon who died there in 
3^4 BC but was taken for burial to Babylon (p. 305}, For heroes 
W'hose remains could not be identified cenoiaphs were also 
required (Tircsias at Thebes. Achilles at Elis, Odysseus at Spam; 
and see p, a 99 )r Occasionally burials have been noted which are 
nurmaJ ni all respects except for the absence of a body. This lecnu 
to suggest that the whole rite of burial might be carried out, but 
perhaps only when the body w*as missing and no rites bad been 
performed elsewhere. Other evidence for these pctsoital coio^ 
Liplis conics from funeral epigrams (see p. 265) where disasters at 
sea seem the commonest occasion. Euripides gives an account of 
Greek practice in his tlnirti : an empty shroud « buried 

and offerings cast into the sea—but the other details may be 
‘hctoic’. 

The most remarkable excavated cenotaph was discovered at 
Salainis in Cyprus in 1965-6, A low tumulus covered a stepped 
mud'brick platform (ll*5x 17 m.) and ramp. At the centre a neat 
cpim covered the remains of a pyre, containing cMidsf/tf, strigik, 
jewellery and similar ofFcrmgs or articles of dms (Pf. Widi 

diem were pieces of several Itfo^iae day statues whidi had been 
moddkd over wood and preserved by the bakuig heat of the 
pyre. The statute must originally have been jn the 

sixteen holes found around the pyre. The licads are portraits or 
ncar-pOTtraiis, of w'Otncn and men, old and young. There were 
no bones, and the style of the licads suggests a date towards the 
end of the fourth century. Karagcorgtiis ts surely right in scring 
here die cenotaph of die family of die last King of Sdamis, 
Nikokreon, who died in the suicidal holocami of his palace in 
iri/io Be, 

A similar disaster is recorded in a Hcllciiistie epitaph (p. 199). 
For die use of sculptured lubsthutcs we may recall (he two 
statuettes in 'Schilf's grave* on Tlicta (fig. 34) and Herodotus* 
account (vi 58) of the bunal of Spartan kings who were killed in 
war and whose ashes only, ptesumably, were available (when 
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they had not been 'preserved'; see p. 191 ), Inuges of the Spitiw 
kings were ajjd caniod on the bier liJcc ihe fimcnl effigies 
of Frendt and English kings. In Athens an oup^' bier in die 
ekpkifro represented the 'unicnowti soldier' (Thtic. ii 34-5)' Other 
siffistituies for missing bodies may be the stone block in a late 
sixth-century Athenian gtavc, a^ possibly the Classical pot 
‘burial’ at Locri in South Italy, coitcuniag only die day bust of a 
woman and a enp (Rg- 5 ®)> would like to know mote about 
the fifilvoentury grave at Karystos containing a snail column 
with lead strips beating names wrapped around iL 
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EPITAPHS 

GraifCiiMti ttll tmik starxfi^y ftm 
(Qitf j upf md 

Mifi laid uti^irr Catmiisai 

pd^K whtk tmt im i^artd, ^md M 
Pamditt Lit Kof ihnt Oakes, Tj fcr 
nod bf hart Insenpihfii » « , kape fir 
Eternity hy Ami^matiratt Bpiifittij^ or 
fim ketift ^pw namtr^ ip ht itadied 
hy ioti imtsaJalismi 

imto fltf Studenii ^pctftttiUf, tvm 
hy rtftrhaitsji Lat^gcJ. 

In a LTTijHATE sodct)' Ukc that of andem Greece a degree 

of personal itiiniottiliEy was ensured by the epitaph whick, at 
the least, the name of the dcad« at the best, gave an account 
m verse of his virtues, the maniier of tm death, and the example 
he scU and which bid for a measurd of sympadiy from the 
paiserdry who was often dktctly addcesieth The mme was itsuahy 
acecitnpankd by that of the fathcTp and occaxioiully, where 
appropriate, by an ethnic or indicadon of the deme to wliich tlie 
dead man bclougctL But there are ^^ariadous even on diis simple 
convention, from the noct>tian and West Greek tambitoncs 
which ttsmlly omit the lather's name, to the fifthneentury r^hinti 
Hcropytho whose femily must have liid somcthiitg special in 
mind when they see tip bis tombstone and tmeed his gcticalogy 
on it back through fourteen g^eradons^ The rutme if gcuerallyp 
and understandably, wcicicn in citJicr the nominadve or ggnmve- 
In the rare cases where a cbdve is used m elciueni of "oFeting to* 
the dead may he inferred—either of the monctmeiit itsdf or of 
arddes placed on or by it. 

There arc also, of coiinc, many more inibrmative epitaphs, 
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;iImo3t all of tbcm in verse. TUe an of tlw Greek cp^pm « 
perhaps nowhere hence displayed than in these poigjiaut 
memorial, h is not their act which must concern us here, but 
dwit form, as reconls of intcmictn, and whatever infocmation 
they may incidentally convey about burial customs, A very large 
number of them arc known from snrviving tombstoiies. Tlur 
earliest arc tiftcti the only inscription on the sttlt, and b Arthaic 
Attica they arc inscribed on tlic suit base. On the larger relief 
gravestones of the Otassiea) perjod room is found between the 
relief and the crowning member, but most of dais and bticr 
periods appear on gravestones which are ettlier not decorated 
with figures or on which the rclicls are confined to a small area 
Icavmg more room for the verses, generally written below. 
Another imponant source, especially for HcJIaiistic and Uter 
epitaphs, is the Grrefc Atttbchgy. a compitatiDn of the Roman 
period fiom earlier sources. While we are regularly toM the 
poet's name for thrsc, the date is sometimes uncertam, and there 
is usually no indicarioti of the setting or location. Many, indeed, 
must be simply literary exercises—like die epitaph ior an ant, or 
some of the more contrived drcumstanocs of death, and burial 
wliich are described. 

Verse epitaphs appear as early as any uiscribod grave monu¬ 
ments, On a rock on Amotgps we read ’ftr Deidaom his 
father Pygmas ,., this liouse*, in lettering of die first hilt of the 
seventh cetitmy. Ami the epitaph of Dcinias, fooin Corinth, may 
be as early as the nii<h«ve«th century, and it tells us how he 
died—'This is the sema of Dcinbs, destroyed by the nithlcsi sea 
(CF 53). A* we might expect, the fadter's name often finds a 
place in the vetse, but features of later Archaic epitaphs arc the 
record of the name of the man who set up the stele, not neces¬ 
sarily a parent, and of the sculptor of the monument. Thus, from 
Sotmioti and wdth a Homeric touch such as is not imconuiton in 
early epitaphs—‘Peisianax set up here the jfjTw of Damaststratos. 
son of bpikles; for tins is the due of the dead' (CF t j6). And an 
cailier Attic epitaph, naming a famous sculptor Tim is the 
itma of Archils and his sister Phile, Eukosnudes made it fair, and 
clever Phaidimos set the siele upon it (GF 74), 
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Tlie lost is bi iambic hcxanictcrSi tih: othcn trc Homeric bexa- 
mcicrs* the commoiicst metre for early epitaphs. With the iixth 
cojcury a %wkty of new metres is used, both cxploiring the new 
riches of Greek prosody and accommodating a number of 
personal names of awkward scansion. The commonest metre and 
form for epitaphs was to bo the elcgsac coupler. 

The $efm may itself addre^ the passcr-^jy—a common and 
poimkr device which appeals immediately to the reader- In 
sixth-century Attica we have the simplest, direct form, from the 
base of a kotiros monument (P/. 21?)—"Stand and mourti at the 
of dead Kroisos, wliom one day« fighting in the front rank^ 
wild Arcs slew' (GT" Sonictiracs it is not the stone bur die 
scuipttire which speab. The mourning figure on die tomb of 
the Phrygian king Midas "I am a bronze nuiden" (CI^ 1171) 
but the q?iuph must be bic if tliere was really such a tomb figure. 
From fifth*centur)^ Amorgos—stand here in Parian marble in 
pbee of the woman* a meuioriaj £0 Bitte, a tearful gaef t<J her 
mother' (CCG 54}* And on die late fifth-century tombstoiir of 
Amphiretc m Athens* showing a seated woman holding a child 
(P/. J/)—'I bold here this dear child of my daughter* ^hcop in 
life, we both hchdd v.nih our eyes the ray» of tlw: sm, I tield her 
thus on my bp: and now* both dead, I Itold Iter still' (GK itioo). 
The Classics] epitaph was more mfonmdvc about the virtues 
oi the dead, as well as giving the bare details of his death and 
family or surviving kin, but the finest epitaphs of the fiftli centuiy 
arc for the polyimdna or cenotaphs of the war dead. In the fourth 
oentury the imagery if eoriclied by the example of tragcdiaiis* 
worts^ while in die I lelletiistic period the rich s^'iubolism of 
deadi, toss, courage and Hadc:s is fidly exploited and we are 
occasionaily told somcihmg reievaiit to the present enquiry. For 
instanec* we find more often now a *con versa don piece' between 
the stria or the occupant of die grave (even on occasion from a 
cenotaph) aud the passer-by* and these also sometitmrs tdl some¬ 
thing about die form of die monument or the poet's interpreta¬ 
tion of the sculpture set upon it. Our sources for dik period arc 
richer too* We give some examples, 

Erinua's epitaph for her friend Baccis (!) lets the dead girl 
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:iclilrtsi the mciii amJ funeral tun on her tomb. Anyte wrile^ 
an epitaph iWUL) for a murher who scu over the tomb the sutne 
of a girl of like size arnl beauty to ba- tkad daughter. An epitaph 
by Pers« (VH) suggests a grave relief showli^ a man and wife 
niouiULtig over a portrait [gfapt^i thcii daughter^ odieR 

jmpSy a bronze statue of a charging lioncman or a wanior with 
raised shicltL An epitaph by Antipatcr (XX KI) addresses tl^c lion 
oii a tojnb. who explains his presence as symbolic of the cxcellcricie 
and strength of the dead matt. There are mote pedantic, sophim- 
cated and rarely cxplmaitDiis ot tlie symbolism of Eig;urcs 
on a tomb monumjcntT usually of ammalsh but abo of dke and 
astragal throws, or the stotie cup on the tomb of a bibulous old 
woman, A late Hcllcmstic comhstonc sel up by tlie people of 
Sardis (CK i rSi) carries lines which draw amrntiou to the elegant 
lady shown tn the relief and, in a conversation, explain the 
syniboUsni of other objects 011 the stone—the lily foe her youth* 
the A because she was Asi only duld, the book for lier wisdom, the 
basket for her domestic virtue and the wrath because she had 
served as stfplw^pltori^s^ An epitaph by Leonidas (XXK) ^pl^i 
the astragal on the toodj—it lies in the position of a Chim 
throw, the poorest onCi and die dead man ^ed of Chian wine. A 
Luge itonc astragal was found in a Helleniscic loiiib mound in 
Messenia. 

These imy not all be real epitaphs but thej' are clearly mspued 
by the sort of decoration which we see especially on the Hdleu- 
isdc tombstones liotn East Greece- Other epitaphs rdlccung on 
the appearance of the tomb refer lO die appropriatctiess of 
flowers growing over it* and Heraclitus 1 who himself inspired one 
of tlie best known of ancient epigrams, writes ( 1 ) of the freshly 
tumed earth 1 on the sides of the siefc flutter die wiitutg garlands 
of Ic^avcs*. Some epitaphs threaten would-be dcs^saators of die 
tomb and epigrams regret tombs distnrbcd by road’-malong or 
the plough- Family tombs may be budt and appropriately dedt- 
cured with verse even before they are occupied. 

Jc b not often that we have botli the Bgurr munumunt and the 
qntaph which refers to it. AmpharcteV tombstone was an 
example, and we cite two odicrs, ot diflcrciit rj'pc. A fine but 
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feigmctitzry Hellenistic paintnl tombstone from Demetrias 
thovvs t dying ‘woman in bed* and the epitaph describes licf death 
in chjSdbirth (Cl^ z 6 oti]. By £ir the stratigeac ii the early ihird- 
ccnttiry gravestone Gojh Athctu for a PhoejiJciaji vbiEDf who 
died there* Ii is tmeribed in both PjiE;K!meian and Greek (GF 
itSoi}. The tetidfshows the dead man laid out* attiu^kod by a lion 
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which is being fought off by a nuo whose upper part is in the 
fonn of a ship {Fig, 5?)- The epitaph helps us ocpIaUt the sinngc 
ciraunstaneci. The hodv was in doag^ 6:0111 evil spiriis. repre- 
sentod by the lion, if it was not properly bunoL The man 
Ancipitros of Aakalon, savctl from this by the timely axiiviW 
of a ship anrying Phoemdan pricSE from Sidon. who uvr lo his 
obsequies in the proper manner and conunemorated them with 
this stone. Their request for a graphic rcprcsciitadoti and record 
of their s^vioci taxed the ingenuity of both th^ Greek sculptor 

and die cpigraniinatist , 

Spartan pride in bet w-ar dead and her austere attitude to nraal 
{sec p, 181) arc well expressed in Hd!cnistiecpi^plu>^TheSTOplcst 
arc properly laconic—a name and ‘in battle' or ‘in bed {i-e-. 
childbinh). Diodtoridcs writes one (XXX) for a Spartan fuller 
whose son was brought back honourably upon his ihicld. with 
bis wounds to the front, and ts placed on du; funCTal i^rc; and 
another (XXXU) fora Spartan mother who buried her dght dead 
sons without a tcar-'O Sparci. for you I bore th«c sons. Six 
brotiicts who fell outside Mcssenc were cremated by their sur¬ 
viving brother wlio brings their aslics home for burial (an epitaph 

by Nikandcft I). 1 . l 1 

For other Gtodts who died away from home and not in wtt c, 

epitaphs bt^ tlic passer-by to take news of their death and burn 
back to their homes, but some were luckier and thdr q*itapl» 
record the hospitality of strangers w'ho sent their ashes home iii a 
bronze uta. A third<cntury epitaph from Smyrna marks a ceno- 
taph aiid describe* tlic real tomb fartber oflT inland. 

Mount TmoJos liido rite boms of Idermbis beneath its lo^ 
slopes, and the mound of earth over them is frr scat; on it a 
polished none with mute voice tells the name of the dead T ia 
empty tomb lias been raised on the diorcs of Smyrna by lus 
yearning friends t745). 

Tlie virtue of burying the dead is often commemorated, and tn 
an epitaph by Kaiphyliidci ( 11 ) h rewarded, for the fisherman 
who ‘catches* a skull and buries it tUids liiddeu treasme w e 
digs dK grave- Callimachus {L) records the saibr wliO finds and 
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buries the body of a &Uow mariner on the sboie, but bU svit a 
more btner in the conversation epitaph (XXXJ); 

’O Cbflridas, bow are things below?’ 

*AJ 1 dark** 

'And vriiat about the way up?* 

'A be.' 

‘And Pluto? 

‘A rayih.’ 

‘Then we’re done for.* 


CHAPTBR XV 


DECORATED SARCOPHAGI 

at\J wh^i^J Sfputdvet wm 
mdfftiiy in ^avffmu, afiJ 

i^rtuptivt Buristlir 

In tot lAiLY vmoD dUtnnc iancopliagi appear to serve as 
cxpctisivc ilccmattves to tlic slal>-IincJ cistSt coiistTucicd for the 
reception of die dead, or to wooden cotiins. in which the dead 
might be carried out to burial and imerred. Certainly no one was 
earned to burial in a stone caffin; so in a way these all-scone sarco¬ 
phagi, which we find already in Early Geomerrk Corinth, luay 
to confuse die flinctiom of a portable ooflin and a built 
receptacle for the body* Our only rcpetscntatictial evidence for 
the ekpht^ra is from Athens where, in the eighth century* the body 
is carried on its bier* set oo a cart (Pf* 5)* while in the sixth century 
it may be carried in the same way or by pall bearers [Pt- J5)^ 
So perhaps the early sucophag^ should be e<putcd only with the 
stone dsts and not with the wooden coffin. Girtainly * some of the 
cist gr^ivcs are construeted with extraordinary care, the cximcrs 
jointed and the inner v?alb pbstered over and sometimes deco¬ 
rated* so there seems to have been some concern that ihe body 
should liavc a rcsckig place.. lu the western world coday the 
coffin is used for bodi and burial. 

Plain scone sarcophagi arc betst known from the early ceme¬ 
teries of Corinth* and, in the sixth emtury, at Pbarsalo^ on 
Satniw and Rhodes (lalysos). They were buried out of sight in 
the ground, like the cUts, When sarcophagi first appear, 

however, we liave to oomider whctiicr, as in later periods, they 
stood uacovered in tomb chambers where they could be viewed 
by moiuTicrs and visitors or on the occasion of latec^ interments* 
The earliest arc by no means the sJab-cist cui in a single block, 
but imirarc w^oodwork with liglitly picked decoration recalling 
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tht a^il corner stniG of a wooden chest. Massive sevemh- 
century examples in Chios (one is nearly I'S tiL high) were cer- 
cainly buried, as was probably a fragmentary sbtth-ccntury 
example on Sainqs. On both Ulandts cliere are also plain sarcc>* 
phagii but midr^ixtbH:eiiniry Samos has abo yielded an elaborate 
marble sarcophagus which sets other problems. The box racmbles 
die woodwork of dieses, but is providjKi with Ionic tolumns ctE 
in low relief between comer pillars (PI. tfjp). ITit lid is purely 
arclntecTural, gabled and widi acrotcria. It is generally regarded 
M A traiisLition of wood into stone, 'architecturdmd* tinder the 
itiHuesice of ilie ^notmar gable lid, but there arc diEcultics —kvm 
not easily portable* like a wooden colfin ; and in vase reprt^etita^ 
oons sixth*cennary wooden chests or coffins alwap have flat lids: 
mJ if this resembles, a biiildiDg sliould we not recall the house- 
tombs of nearby Asia Minor and the cast? The dreutmtancer of 
the finding of the sarcopliagus are not clear. It was probably 
buried ^ but there is evidence for sixth-cenitiry ebamber tombs on 
Samoi. On the other hand, in Rhodes* the Archaic dumber 
tombs of Ksmeiros contain no sarcoplugi, while the sarcophagi 
of lal^ws arc not only buried but often Luther proreaed by 
outer rows and roofs of slabs. A sixth-cnirury sarcophagits like 
the Simian, stmplcr, but again with an "^architecturar lid, -was 
found in Cumae where tlicrc arc diambcr combs, The plain 
sarcophagi on Samos sometimes have the inner cavity roughly 
shaped to the body* tcse^tnblmg Egyptian mutruny eases (Fig. 58)* 
From the later sixth century on, plain scone sarcophagi, mine urith 
gable lids, are found in chamber tombs on Aegina and in Tsuen- 
nun, A fragment from Achens has a moulding ac the rim. It may 
be Late Archaic but is not certauily from a burial and, cmlikc 
other stone sarcoplwgit it has cutrings for separacc feet* 
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OBCOSATEP SAfcCO^HACI 26 *} 

The (iceowtctl clay sarcophagi of East Greece an mainly of 
the sixth ami early fifth century. They do not imitate wooden 
chests JO much as batiks, with broaci flat ritns and sometimes 
sccqjly gabled lids. A few have relief decoration: a ta^cntary 
cktamplc in Chios with a relief scene of moumcrtt one from 
Kamciros with bulls* heads at the lid comers; an architectural 
"bead and reel' on a lid &om Samos* At Assarlik in Caria an 
elaborate scries of sarcopha^ are dreorated with impressed linear 
and circuiac niotih recalling the decoration of relief pitftm' in die 
ijlands, The commonest dass of painted day sarcophagi is the 
so-called Cla20iQCitian, which have been found in some numbers 
at Clazomcnae. Sroyma and Rhodes, with a few esampics also 
from Eiythrai, Ephesus, Lesbos* Piunc and Chios (?), Tlicj' were 
made 6otn about 530 to 460 nc The decoration resembles dut 
of contemporary vase painting, imitating the incising bladt-^igurc 
technique by using white linear detail, occasitHially imitating 
Athenian tcd-figurc. and adding some quaint animab in the old- 
feshioticd Wild Goat style. Tlve sub]a;t matter is never spedfiolly 
funereal. Tike main scene is set iu the broad rim at the head ot tike 
sarcophagus, generally with patterio along the sides and animals 
at die foot. Some more elaborate examples have figiiiv decorated 
fricies on the lid and even on die uitier walls of the sarcophagus 
itself (PI. 70), Most had liib of stone slabs or tiles. At Smynia they 
were buried beneath sntall tumuli of stones. To j udge from the 
finds akid some features of the painting Clazomcnac in North 
ionia was a principal centre of production. 

Pbiti cky sarcophagi, like she Ciammenian in shape or inoic 
like rectangular clicsts. were also used in Samos, Chios, RliodcSi 
Ahdera, Kavalli and Oisyme, and am reported sporadically in 
miiulaRd Creek cemeteries, A greater range of clay cDiitaincrs 
was in use in the Western colonics, and ^re b an important 
series of relief sartophap feom Ceb ([hg, 79]. 

Wooden coflhu, wlkich might have been decoated in relief or 
with pintings. have normally not survived in Greek soil. 
Rctnains of a wooden coffin were found within stone saODophagi 
in a Hellenistic tumulus in Thessaly, and a wooden coffin from 
the Piraeus is said to have been fbtmd in a itiaiblc sarcoplugiis. 
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Somcuims nails found m tombs aiv taken for evidence of woodcti 
cofftm, bur most would not Iiavc been nailed cogechcr, but 
j>cggeJ, bound or gltu'd {see p. 316)- Cut out clay plaques with 
mythological and ^mesde scenes rendered in low relief were 
made on Melos in die Early Classical period, and probably 
decorated wooden furniture- The many found on Melos were 
probably from tombs and so may have been fastened on to 
coffins. A few were caponed- There is belter cs'idcnce for die 
appearance of Greek wooden coffiiis from the cKimbcr tombs of 
Egypt aod Soiub Russia, where conditions for survival were 
more favourable. Of die fourdi-ceuuiry examples those in Egypt 
(Abusir) have lii^ gabled lids with painred panels and somecimes 
relief smcco decoration, while those f^in South Russu harve 
lower, roof-like lids widi gilt wooden relief appliques (PI. 7t}- An 
occastotul example from both areas has a scmi^ylindrical lid. 
From the brer fourth century on in South Russia there arc more 
cKplicitly archiicctural cofEus with columns or pilasters rendered 
around die box. Tliicsc |?ve valu^le evidence for die persistence 
of a type sparsely represented in stone. In fourth-<cntury Taren- 
nmi gilt cby appliquifs appear to have decorated coffins. 

For Classical stone sarcophagi decorated by Greek hands we 
have CO go outside the Creek world co Phociiida svherc, within 
the Fenian empire, the kings of Sidon employed Greek arrises. 
In rhe interconnecting series of royal tombs several different 
sarcophagus types arc teprcsctited. All are now in the btanbul 
Museum. For the chest..likc the fottii U strictly architectural, wid) 
acrotciia on die roof lids. Ou the first and last of the graedied 
series—the Satraps sarcophagus of the mid-fifth century and the 
Alexander sarcopliagus of die btc fourth {Pi 74 )—die box is 
decorated with panel reltefi showuig hunting, fighting and court 
socnes. Both were made for kings of Sidon, the latter for Abdalon- 
ymus, Alexander's man. and its reliefs may show Alexander 
Kituself in battle and hunt. Its lid bad pedimmtat telicfi at eidier 
end but the ardittecrural illusion is carried further on the 
Mourners sarcophagus (about 360 nc) where the box has colon¬ 
naded sides, with figures of mourning women set between the 
columns (Pi. 73). A diOcrtait sarcophagiLs type is the Lydan, 
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which taka the form of the open-air house tombs of Lycia (p. 
285)1 with steeply pitched, rounded roo&, Iicrc converted for use 
as an ordinary co^. The example from Sidoii, of about 400 BC, 
has pairs of griffins and spliinxcs at each end of foe lid, a lion 
hunt and a boat bunt 00 the sida, and myfootogical scenes 
(cenuiin, Kainciis) on foe short «da (K 7^)- Another type of 
sarcophagus in foe Sidon tombs which owes something to Greet 
an is foe ‘anthropoidV The earliOit cxampla were purely 
Egyptian in appearance but foom about foe mid-fifth century in 
Sidon (and, after Sidon was burnt in 350 nc, fora while atTortosa) 
the three-tjuartcr Imman heads on foe coffins are roidetcd in a 
Classical Greek iiutuicr, with some charactctiiatjon of male Iwads 
tecallmg East Greek ati (Fig. s$)- The rest of tlic bledc-likc Wy 
was also better shaped, with dte arms and ouiline of fot bac 
sometmus rendered. The material was usually C^k marble, 
and examples were carried by Pbociiicians co Spwn Stdlyi 
Gntsicat Malta and Cypim 

The relief scqiic sarcophagi mrssi fainilLar to us tn nuiseuM are 
nearly all of foe Roman period but we have to look for evide^ 
of continuity for some of the types already current in foe CUmcai 
period, through foe Hellenistic, The earlier decorated sarcophagi 
all belong to the East Greek world or beyosid it, as we lave seen, 
and it is in Asia Winor that the tradition is likely to have been 
maintained. This Is readily thmonstrated for foe Lydan hous^ 
sarcopliag^ "with their high roiiJidcd lidj* of which apparently 
Hellenistic ocan^plcs are sccti at Tryisa and elsewhere, Tlic type 
with panel rclicfi on the box is teprcsoitcd by an example fifotn 
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Ephcsua, now m Vienna, wh!di n^ay not be later dian die fourd] 
cenniry but at least diows diat the type was known, outude 
Phoenidx Its rclicfi show Amozonoituchia. For die type with 
colimuis around the box, like the Mourners saicopbagtis wd 
the later Roman Stdamara sarcophagi, the evidence is slighter, 
but the wtxMlen sarcoidiagt in South Russia help to bridge the 
gap. 

Some sarcophagi, for hurial m the earth, may be decotated to 
resemble houses ftora the point of view of the dead rather than 
the hvtng: mme Hellenutic sarcophagi in Tlies^y air made of 
closely fitting slabs with tonic colonnades paint^ or in idicf on 
the inner walk. Tlicre are isolated examples of decorated Classical 
sarcophagi elsewhere—the Athletes tomb in Tarentum (Fig, 84) 
and we may compare the pointed slab sartbphigi of Paestum 
(Fig, 78). Fiom Acragas there is a fine fifth-century example with 
a triglyph £icrc on the body, and fiom South Russia 1 late 
eJastical sarcophagus of maihle from Taman and another, 
probably lata, vndt an andiitectucally painted interior. 

The word sarltopha^os, 'EesH-cater', was not used in Classical 
Greece and was later applied to a type of limestone coffin whose 
camlvornm (jiiatida were especially esteemed. 


CHAPTER XVI 


MONUMENTAL TOMBS, 
HEROA AND HELLENISTIC 
GREECE 

Men u a mbit miml 
ohJ fompRHf HI ^rawe^ 

hi THii HELLEwrstic ?EHOt> Evecyman inmined coiiiciit viilli his 
jimpW tarcopEiagm, uii, riJc grave or 3sh urr. The 
tnnovidom ire the imonmncntal tombs for the rich ana the^ 
SmilicSf uking the form goraaUy of elaborate diambcr tombs 
or of above^'gfoimtl ntausolca. The origins of both types v^ill be 
tniced back into the fourth century ii«l earlier, aini for sotne 
features, outside the Greek world. This was the age of the mdivi- 
(luaJ, and for the firsc time we have abundint evidence for the 
indiindual s belief tn hh own immortality, while the example of 
Alexander and hb lucccjsors indicated a clear claini to divinity 
for those dead who could afford iL TJuS new attitude is r^ccted 
It! some Aspects of the to nib architetxiiie. There is some cvidenOT^ 
too* for earlier cult of the privUcgpd dc^d which can be reS'iewtd. 
The HclJcnisdc burials of Athens, blighted by Demetrios kgi^ 
brion, have beat Sscvmcd already and have little m common with 
tho*filicr buriab in the rest of die Gfcefc world- 

TUMULI WtTB CHAMBER TOMBS ^ 
MACaOOiaAN TOMBS 

The type af Helldihtic chimbor tomb it foe Miccdoniaii, 

of Alexander's homeland, which Uiflucnccd foe construction of 
momnncntal tombs elsewhere. We iiuy couveructitly describe 
these Macedonian tombs before considering focit origins and 
toflucace. They are not uncommon in Macedoiua itself but 
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baicly diirt)' have been describetl and of chrac Ic^ t!ian half ait 
adequately published. They arc siruaicd alon^ roadi, but not 
always near a city and some may lie on £uuj]y cstatcf. All weir 
covered with an earth tmniilLU but most of die tomb corotrtiction 
was under ground level They have a drtnrjtu approach, which 
may be vaulted or, if very slwrt. stepped or like a broad sloping 
foRxouit. Tlic tomb fatjsdr Is generally of finely dressed tnaionry 
which may be stuccoed and pamccd. The finest have elaborate 
marble doors set in an engaged columnar facade, Ionic (as Vergina, 
Langaa) or Doric (as Dion, Salonika, Angisd, Lefkadta) and with 
a pediment above. Exceptiotully, on onodtrr tomb at Leflcodia 
(Naoiissa) there is a two-^tory fa^dc: Doric bclosv witlt pointings 
of die dead warrior, Hennes, Ahadamanthys and Ai.'ikos between 
the columns; an etitabliture svith painted metopes imitadng lelicr 
sculptured centaiiroittachics; an upper story of Ionic columns 
wid) false doors between, and a peditnenc with figure paiudng 
(Pf. 75). Simpler ^^ades have the door set tit a rectangle of fine 
masonry (Fig. tSo) and the most basic luve more roughly cut 
asbLn and a doorway blocked by a slab or wall All &^des were 
covered by the tuiimJus eardt, which accounts for the good 
preservation of the paiutiug on the siucrocd mosouiy'. 

About half of the tombs have a shallow antechamber behind 
die fitcadc (Fig. di), usually vaulted but with 3 fiat roof at Niausta 
and Dion, where dicte arc also interior engaged Ionic columns. 
In Ofie tomb at Amphipolis relief treliti were found in die ante^ 
dumber, and in another there w'os a couch (kh'nc) for a burial 
[n a tomb at Lerkadia die tiny flai-roofed antechamber had 
pointed on its walls a holy-woicr basin and an altar. 

The inobi cliomber h rectangular and vaulted, and usually 
provided with one or two k/iridi along the bach or side walls. 
One tomb at Verroia lias a targe square side chamber. Tbe klhtai 
may be simple block ticnches or cur in stone, stucccKd ond 
pimed like real couclics. The dead were toid out upon them but 
a few examples are hollowed and lidded, to serve os sarcophagi 
for a body or adies. Some kiimi have figurea painted on their 
sides and from Pydna there b a lion (PL jli>) and snake in relief on 
two kiitiai. Occasionally the burial is in sarcophagi, nsually set 
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below ihe fiooc of tbe lomb (Lwigaza, PluUppi. Nigrja). At 
Amphipolis, PhiUppi anJ Lcfkadia tombs have vwll «id«» to 
receive the ashes of the dead- At the last site one bid twcni)-two 
ni/-h''^ in two tows for aslics and ofieritigt, die names of the <^d 
being painted over die niches, bt a simpler tock-^itt tomh mere 
the niches seem to liavc been used the bones displaced by 
later bunah. bat still named. At Lefkadia and Salonika the pyres 
were idenri^d, behind die tomb. In the lattci case there was a 
bricked rectangular area full of asli and animal and htmian 
bones. At Vergina die chamber licld a throne as well ^ a Winr, 
and some chambers boasted pebble motalc fioora with sim^c 
paticms: diamonds at Amphipolis-Kasias, a circle at Karyrsa. The 
painted decoration on tomb walls and facades arc aU-important 
mommicnG of HeUemsoc art, commonly' sJiowing wreaths and 
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domotk objects, or sui« of anaour. Sometimes tlierc is a fine 
battle scene (as at Niainta} or the cxccptrorta] Juilgmciit in ttada 
on the of the great tomb at Lefkadia. At Dion tbe amsi 
carcfiJIy copied a Persian mg like those found in Sibemn tombs. 

Some simpler Macedoima tombs with flat roofi, rocket or 
of slabs, may be mentioned berc. At Sedes near Salonika one bas 
a gable ceiling and l^^dr. At ILdcssa short stepped irotmi lead to 
TOck-cut chambers ’with pits for burials, while at Verroia the 
rock-cut tombs include five antcchambcn of their finer kin, 
have simple benches and niches, side diambcfs and cock-cur doors 
with moulded jambs. At Poddaia, Vcrgina and Sedcs dicrc is a 
cennal bendt to serve as kh'iur. At Sedcs the bench is brick-built 
and there wctc planb below the Bat slab roof on which it 
appears diat decorated tcxdlcs were fastened. At Vcrgina small 
climbers built of tnud-btick arc reported. 

Outside Macedonia tombs of exactly the Macedonian type with 
vaulted ceilings but lacking the arduteemtaJ (a^ades arc found at 
Larisa in Thessaly, where there was only the stone receptacle for 
an asli um in die diambcr; ar Kassopc in Epirus, with a vaulted 
dremoi, wliitc at the same site there am small ‘tcmple-diaped’ 
tombs with engaged Corintban colimuis; at Elaia near Perga- 
mon. with antechamber and three sarcophagi; and at Vatliia in 
Euboea wJicre tiicre was an antechamber and two kfittdi (Fig. da). 
There IS no positive evidence for the construction of any of the 
typical Macedonian tombs before die period of Alexander, but it 
is a tomb of exoedy this type, with mmulus, vault and klinai, that 
Plato prescribes for the ^amiiicrs in his Lmi’i, written towards 
the middle of the fourth century. 
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Some foturcf common to all or most of the Macedonian tombs 
arc worth comidctbig on thetr own. Ihc vauldng belongs to 
architectural history. The plan, with antechamber and coliimmr 
i, that of die basic Greek house unit or mr^J« h, at m 
rao4i ornate. Tlic idea of the tomb as a house is implicit even in 
die carhest Greek cpiupb {p. afii) and indutneeJ tlic decoranon 
of saicophagi {p. 268). We shall meet other (LXampkf of tt m 
this chapter. The use of stone fcliptd for the bodies was probably 
the result of a iiumbcr of different tndibons. EarUer Gnxh 
chamber tomb bad low benchw ©it which the dead were bid 
out. somctnujcs hi sarcoplwgt, and in 5 bith<cntury Cuniae such 
a bench, presumably, is rcfcrrcd to as ’iliiir. The pprth^t re¬ 
quired a i/iiie, and often the body was brought to burial upon a, 
somcrinies buried with it. The house-tomb plan suggests the bed¬ 
room or symposium acrangcmcm with itliMi set “c 

walls (the Roman trielimtmt), pood had rcguUrly been bcought to 
Of bnried with the dead, and this bad been a normal practu* m 
hero cults, where the hero is shown at a feast, jn an age wbch 
hcroiacd its dead the provision of WiVwi for both dieir last sleep 
and heroic smtetiancc came naturally, It is analogous to an 
coutemporafv with the first use of dcadi-fcasl relicB as gtavtv 
stones fp. 234) whUc before they had been votive, for licro cults. 
But in the hero relict, as in everyday life, women do not recline 
on couches: ihcy arc seated. This may explain the itonc in e 
Vergim tomb and two at Erciria (see below). The i^ ot a 
‘sleep of death' impUdt tn the use of the word koirntniint. 

*ccmctciy*, is a h.%c one- 

T«E MACBDONiat* TOMBS: t-REOECESSOHS AND tlN 

The early Greek chamber tomb of Acgiiia and Rliod^ were 
imdcrground. without tumuli, and we have to !™k closer to 
Macedonia to find mote relevant predecessors. In n * 

thht tomb broadly rcwmblmg the Mycenaean wctc ^l bang 
built and used in die Archaic and Cbsstcal periods. Tlicre are 
examples at Pharsalos and Kraution (Rg, 63). *T ^ 

tumuli, with droeioi, and cotbelled vaults like die My^naean, 
not true domes. There arc abo some with square clumbers and 
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pyramidiO ccxiingi, built m the tame way. Burials were in larco- 
phagi or, in une of the Phanalos toinbo, creimcioii with dte ulm 
deposited in nmll scone boxes, one with the lid labelled ^apa. 

Thaks tombs witliiit tumuli were also to be seen in Thrace. 
They had long built leading to one or even two rectangular 

aniechantbcrs before the circular tomb dumber roofed by an 
oddly corbelled vault with courses of sUbs laid in diminuhing 
polygpus. One on the island of Tenedos is apparently Archaic, 
but examples on the mauiland are not demofistrably earlier than 
the fourilj or third century. One at Kazanlik (Bulgaria) had a 
gable-coofed dtoiws, and fine Hellenistic wall and ceiling paitit- 
ti^ The type persists, but widi rcctaiigukr chanibers, into the 
fitst century for cop] tombs at Karakr in Galim (one for 
Ddotatos If), 

In Asia Minor there was a coaudcrablc variety of cumulus 
buriak, and these tmy be briefly reviewed, aldtough it is uulikely 
that many could have had any influetice ou the MaccdoiiiatL We 
have aUo to renicmbei: that tumuli over sarcophagi or crcimdons 
arc common id East Greece. The eiglitli- to axtlKcncur^’ tumuli 
of Phrygia, notably iu the royal cctncicty at Gordioti, had 
wooden totnh diambcrs without dfamoL In Lydia, at Sardis, 
there are hncly tevetted mmuii with drmnoi {seme vaulted) to 
rectangular chambers. Some of these contained elaborate stone 
kfiiwf which look no later titan fifdxenttiry in date. In Caria 
there are tumuli with ilwmtti to roctasigular chambers witli tall 
corbelled roofs horn quite early in the Irou Age through the 
Classical period. In Lycia and Paphlagonia the only relevant 
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fcAttiris arc the sujipJc in fock-<rut tombs, Xandios and 
Kslekapi^ some of which seem at least as cafly as the first Italf 
of the fourtli century, and the Winiii in the Nereid Monument at 
Xaiithos of about 400 ftC (see below], Tlic recent diseovcry of a 
Late Archaic tomb chamber at EJmali m Lyda. widi fig^c 
pautmig on its walh. is a further indication of the range of [omb 
decoration in Asia Minor wliicU could have inspired Greek 
practice. It too contained klmii of stone. These, with the Lydian 
examples just mentioned* arc the only stone burial klimi in the 
cast which arc clearly pre-Macedonian. Red beds in tombs, had, 
however, appeared earlier in Asia Minor, at Gordioti* and in 
Cyprus where also there were stone benches Ui scventh-ccnttiry 
tombs. 

While the chamber tombs within tumuli, survivors of Btonac 
Age practice or dmved firom Anatolian tradition, may liave 
contributed something to the development of the Macedonian 
tombt dicy had nothing to do with its find form* especially in its 
detailed resemblance to a bouse. Tlic general type had been 
familiar to Greets and ihetr neighbours on the northern and 
easTcm shores of the Aegean for a long time and in places Greek 
funeral had already been trausJaiEd into stone. We have 
still much to learn about ihc begmnings of the Macedonian series* 
and it may he that we should look rather to iiimpicT Greek 
diamber tombs in the viduity, like that at Olynthm (Fig. 40)^ 
which should be no later than the nud-tourdi ixjntury, with its 
stepped df&ntcs^ well-built door uid rectangular chamber with 
painted walls. 

We may look now' 10 central and souihcm Greece for tombs 
which may be related, even if remotely* to the Macedonian. 
Simple chambers in tunmli are fomid in Thessaly (Lama), Thebes 
(of miserable nibble)* Oiiuxjna in Loerb [witli stepped approach 
and three Trithonioii in Actolia (with a richly appoiiucd 

cist)* and Stytnphalos iu Arcadia (wida a stone ash cist). At 
Delphi a marble door resembles those 10 Macedonian lorubs- In 
Acgiua, with a long traditioTi in chamber tombs^ the tmisirifin 
was easily made to vaulted roo& and painted walls, but not 
bcucaih tumuli. The purely Macedonian tomb at Vathia iu 
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Euboea has been noticed; there was another at Erettia. bui with- 
om a vauJted roof {Fig, 64.}, At die crown af its tumulus was a 
massive brick base for some ciowning monument. The chamber 
is the best appointed of all in this period (mid-tbird century). U 
held two ktinai, two thrones and a statidcd chest, all in marble, 
all richly painted, and all two-piece, hollowed for the ramins of 
the dead. The inscriptions show that the feminine fiiniicuie— 
thrones and chest—^wa* for the female d^'^d of the hunily. The 
walls were pahued widi wmths and armour, and thi^ lud 
been peg? for hanging other objects, such as have been observed 
in the Macedonian tombs. If the scone ir/ine is to be taken as 
mdicattvc of Macedonian influence we may add a late fourth- 
century grave at Corinth—a rectangular pit altered &om above 
and containing a fine marble Itline. 
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At Taiugn a Biiely fined cut had paincingf on the iaterior 
dices of the slahs (i hone and amiour; a loom; a landscape; stiU 
lidt) tike a ttutuacure painted chamber tomb, and a robbed tomb 
like that at krettia has been rqioncd. On Melos rectangular rock- 
cut chamber tonihs, single or in a series of tlireet have bctudics 
for the dead, or, more often, boses (djckfu) cut in the walls for 
the bodieSf sometimes two deep. Unfortunately, the date of the 
tombs is not certain. HcUaiistic tombs at Aliphdra in Arcadia 
have monumental dt^ades with pediments, like the Mscedotuan, 
but visible, with broad forecourts, and there the resemblance 
ends (fig. 6j). Behind and betw<Mi the piikis of the &^de stretdi 
tong narrow and separate thehai for family burials, with a low, 
fiat, sbb roof A tomb with six smaller stone tkekai for ash urns 
(a bronze hybrid svith ashes tens found in one of them] may be a 
joint burial for six brothers who had died ia battle away from 
home. Them is a rather simibr arrangement of set over a 
row of vaulted chambers m btc Helleuistic Rhodes. 
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In Asii Minor tlierc arc more HcIIcnistk chamber torabx in 
tumuli, but gcflcnlly simpler cbm the Macedomaa. The most 
cauotiical is A Utc £burth-ccntury iomb at Mylau with double 
dumber and stone lilitHU, We shall see that the dumbCT in the 
Bdevi comb was fitted out m a proper Macedanim manner, and 
there it near by a finely revetted cumulus with antcdtainber and 
corbelled torch (Fig, 66 ). A tutnuUis at Fergamon, probably 
Hellenistic, had a cross-vaulted chamber. At Undos in Rhodes 
tlicre is a hiuU stone tumulus (A, MilLuios) widi rectangular 
chamber and a plain Uine, 



Fig, 66 The tumu/ur wid fktmhtT tmi titBeUvi nearEpSieiitt 


OTurn TPMUlt 

There were many 0 titer Hdlenhdc tumult in Greece wb'di did 
not cover built chamber tombs, and some are worth mentuMiing, 
The old practice of covctiDg a group of cists or die graves with a 
low mound was oontmued, even in Macedonia, as at Nikesiani 
and Vergina, In the Tbe«aljan tumulus at Pilaf Tepe there was a 
rectangular pit containing a dst grave with the skeleton of a ram. 
and beneath It a smaller marble-lined pit with a fine silver 
bucket as ash um and other oficrings uiduding a lamp in a storm 
lantern. This is a very odd burial and one is tempted to recall the 
witch McdcaV iucccssfid rejuvenation of a ram in a cauldron at 
nearby lolkos. While her detnotutraibn proved &tal for King 
Feluu, the nun may have Tcmaincd a symbol of rebirth or new 
life. In another Thessalian tumulus (Gremnos) there were remains 
of wooden coffim within the stone sareophagt aud die dead had 
been UJd In purple and white cloth on a straw-rilled pillow. In 
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McsseiiLa it Isapwii Rachi a tumulus covered a pyre, a strew of 
complcre viici, and beJow diem three sarcophagi containing 
man y btifiils, Tliii soimds rather like a burnt ot war dead; and 
It Megalopolis a tumdus covered only a stone ash um, like a 
hat boix. At Pcrgamoii the older East Greek practice was followed 
and tumuli cover sarcopliagi. die bodies being bedded on leaves 
with a saud'-hilt.^ ^llow. 

fiULLT TOMBS 

A ijuiie dificretit type of fourtlv’cetitury and Hclienistic tomb, at 
home prindpoily io Asia Minor, it an above-ground ttnuturc 
widi architectural pretensions, containing or covering the burial 
chamber, Whatever die scale the basic features are similar— a 
massive podium below, then a colonnaded centrepiece wbidi, if 
it takes tlic form of a temple or sarcophagus, Iiai i gabled roof, 
but may otherwise liavc a pyramidal roof, like a pccriiJcd tumu^ 
lus, At its simplest the type is rt^esented by a raised sarcophagus; 
at its most ornate, for die Carian dynast Mausolus, it stood over 
40 m. Iiigh and gave its name to all *mauK>lea', 

For the antcccdems to tlicsc buildings we have to turn to die 
tombs of Lyciati dynasts of the Persian period, many of them 
decorated by Greek ardsis. These we know best from die ocme- 
tety of Xanthos, Most of the scnlptuics arc tii London but the 
site has been closely studied rocendy by French archacologiscs. 
The moiiumaital tombs lie within die citj* walls beside similar 
consmicdons which appear to be cult buildings l*cn? 4 . The 
earliest type, beginning in the mid-si 3 cth century with die Lion 
Tomb, has a box-Uke dumber, usually decorated with reliefe. 
set at the top of a rectangular pillar. A century later Lycian 
sarcophagi appear on the pillars, and the type persists into the 
Roman pcrioiL The supports for the sarcophagi may take the 
appcainticc of wooden Lycian buddings and also be decorated 
with reliefs, both at Kaitthos and cUewheic ill Lycia (notably 
Kadyanda, Fig. 67). At Trysa (Gjolfaastn) a Lydan hoiuo^ave 
it tet in a walled enclosure decorated with fine relief fncrcs in a 
purely Greek style of about 400 BC (now in Vicima). It is called a 
fcereou but there arc no spcdfrcally Cult structures. 


Fig, if ALfdat foni moMifwitf 
u'ir^ tahrd stnoftM^fu et 
KaJftuUi 



Wc may observe here that the tomb of Cyim at Paaargadai to 
Persia takes the form of a rniail hotuc with pitdted roof oo a 
stepped podntm. Cynis died in 529 BC. bat another Pernan tomb 
of this ty'pe has been found recently, and the form may have been 
evolved in Persia. Although the tomb of Cyttis has some Greek 
aidiitcctunj features, it b not possible to argoc Oom it that 
exposed house-tombs were aheady known in Greek Asia Minor 
by this date, tudeed we may wooder whether the inffumrj could 
not have travelled in the opposite direction since wc read in 
Arrian {Atuiasis vi 29) that Cyrus' gpiden coffin lay in his tomb 
upon a couch, and the funeral couch within the tomb becomes, 
as we Lave seen, a feature of burials in the uativc kingdoms witfain 
the wcstcni Pernatt satrapies. 

In about 400 BC the 'Nereid Monument', recently reassembled 
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in the British. Musclin' (P^- was bdlt at Xanthos. aJid for die 
fint time ill Aria Minor die raised part takes the form of a 
colonnaded Greek temple, but wtdi funeral h(iW in its 
This helped set the pattern for later tuonoiiiiciital tomb* iit East 
Greece, but iu these die roof h not nocnially a pitched roof, as 
for a temple or sarcophagus, but a ttepped pyranud- Alf-stonc 
tumuli were also tiuiiiliar in Asia Minot—Tomb of Tantalus 
near Smyrna was a massive stonobuilt cone over a low cylin¬ 
drical base, containing a rectangular tomb chamber with cor¬ 
belled roof. Its date may be aiooiid (too BC. Tlu; 'pyramid tomb' 
of the Persian period at Sardis may also be telcvani hut it b much 
smaller. 

The Neicid McHiimicnt had a number of successors, Earliest is 
what may be the tonxb of the Lyciaii Icing Periklci at limyiii, 
where the tempIe-Iikc upper part lias Caiyacids for columns and 
the irieie tncludcs a rcprcscutation of the ^tiphora. Tlie most dis¬ 
tinguished successor was also the most famous of all ancient 
tombs, one of chd Scvcf> Wonders of the World* Tvhicb ^vc ivs 
10 all later iiiotiurucnt^ tombs, li was built at Holicaniissaa 
for King MamoliB of CarU by liis widow Artemisia* but fnmhed 
only after hex death in the middle of die fourth ociilurj'- Tlie 
architects Pythcos aud Satyros wrote 3 book about k and four 
leading Greek sculptors were Utvited to execute its sculpture^. 
What is left of these b hugely hi London but the plimdcrcd sice 
lias been closely studied aud^ with the help of PHny i dcsaiption, 
the reCQiumicrion of the whole monument has become a fivouritc 
exertie for classical arcliaeologjbfi. Wbt we can be sme of is a 
massive base or podiunii a colounadcd centrepiece, and a pyra* 
midal roof topped by a chariot the vrhok being some 

40 HL high (Fig, 683), Tlic pbdug of t^iudi of the sailptufc 
which has survived—IH kcs, froe^tanding figures and lions 
remains utidcr discnssioiK The Mauiolcuui was built partly ®vct 
a number of Cksfical rock-cut cliambcr tombs bui it is not oertain 
whether die burial cliambcr found below it was for the kingK or 
if there was scunc eliambct higlier in the stmecure* 

In apparent imitation of the Mau$oIt™n is the lion Tomb at 
Cnidu9| some XQ cn. high (Fig- The pyramidal roof it 
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topped by* a ivcumbctii lion, uid die centre sccdon lias cn^ged 
Doric columns, not an open colonnade. Inside is a uU corbelled 
ihalos. Wkilc this js dearly a fiuictary monimtcnt of some son 
it is not wholly dear whether it diould be regarded as a tomb, 
multiple grave or caiotapH, It used to be assodated with the 
Athenian naval victory at Cnidus in 394 BC hue niore probably 
belongs to the middle of die fourth century or later. 

Hie tomb ai Bdevi near Ephesm was probably built for 
Antiochos II who died in BC. The general scheme was tltat 
of tlic Maiuolcum, although details of the roof are not ctroin 
^ig. d8c], but the tomb chamber was appointed like a Mace¬ 
donian tomb—^appropriately for a Macccloniaii prince. The tomb 
duunber is vaulted and contains a jlc/iWc^arcophagus, distinguished 
from othecs we have noted by luvjiig a statue of the deceased 
reclining upon it (Pf< The roof or upper parts were decorated 

with relief friezes and sculpture in the round—Persian liotb- 
gtithns. horses and vases. Other tower tombs in dilFercnr p.im of 
the late Hellenistic world may all owe soixicdiing to the example 
of the Mausoleum, Examples ace in Syria (notably that at 
Suweida), Sicily {the so-called Tomb of Theron' and ‘Oratory of 
Phalaris' at Aeragas), Nuniidia, and the semiid-century 

mausoleum for two Piolctnics in Libya at Tolmeiia. 

Finally, tlicrc are soiiic minor echoes of these great tombs in 
the Aegean world, such as the sarcophagi raised on rectangular 
bases hi second-century Paros (Fig. 69); and on the mainland 
opposite lUiodcs the suiail suture tower with pyramid tooC 
converted to a Turkish tomb, wltich yielded a gr^vc epitaph 
indicatiiig that a statue of Diagoras and two lions once adorned 
it [GV 1178), Similar, rather grander tombs in Cilicia seem snlJ 
Henenistic, and tlus is certainly true of rather smaller moitumenis 
at AlexandrU. A rock-cut tomb at Hiocaca looks rather like a 
free-standing tomb dumber surmountetl by a sanxiphigus. 

HOCK-CUT TOMBS WITH amcuitbctuhai fa^adej 

The Macedonian tombs were buried below ground, and beneath 
a uunulus. despite dieir fine architectural In Asia Minor 

similar tomb la^des arc always, exposed, cut in tire rock face atid 
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oficii at a oomidcnble height. We have illiulcd to them dxeadv, 
^acc some ccmtiin storie iiliaait aiid it is possible that xheir 
played some part in determining diis Icaturc in MAcedoim. The 
rock-cur tombs oi Atia Minor are, in their earliest phase, wholly 
non-Gtcck, but tlwir contribution to the stor)" of Greek tcunh 
construction is so imporemt that they must be described and dis¬ 
cussed here. Rodt-cuc monumeim liavc a tong history m Asia 
Minor, notably iu the Hittite empire of the Brotixc Age, but not 
in the form of house fi^des before tomb chambers. Their suc¬ 
cessors have often been given early dates in tlie Icon Age hut it is 
becoming dear iltat none is ncocsurily carlict than the sixdi 
century, and there is a strong possibility that they begin only with 
the arrival of the Persians (Sardis was taken in 546 Dc)^. It would be 
surprising if the Peniaus were responsible for introducing or even 
encouraging tlte pnciicc, but the finest rock-cut tomb fa<?tdes of 
the Near East are those of the Persian kings at Nai^sh-'i-'Ruftiem. 
and the Mcdcs fivouced &r simpler tombs of this type. We Jiave 
already remarked the carlicsr exposed lionso-tombi in Persia (as 
for Cyrus) and the use of 1 Wine in the tomb. It is at about il^ 
thne too that the Persians reached Cyrcnc and tomb faipdes were 
first cut in the rock there (p. 325). 

We may oomidcr the rock-cui tomb fa^ada of Asia Minor 
in geogcaphkal order, starting in die nordi. In Paplibgonia they 
have dumpy non-Orcck columns, widi Ackacimenid and Gcdco- 
Persian decorative reliefi and dicre is a fim* fimera] Wine at 
Kalekapi. More Greek in appearance are the Oabdan tombs of 
Hellaiistic kings at Amascia, In Phn’ga the mainly sixth<cniury 
facades owe little to Greece but die *Brokcn Tomb*, decorated 
with a very Petsim relter lion, contained klimti (Fig. 70). Tlie 
Lydian tombs, again with Winor, do not liave e]al»tace fa^ides, 
and we have to pass farther south before more of this type arc 
encountered. Some Carian cxamplt^ of the fourth cenmr)’ and 
Titer have Greek columnar fiif^d^ In Lycia we meet the local 
dinbcT constntctiQti translated into iione. cithex strictly rectin- 
gnlai or with the high swelling roof familiar from the Lyciaxi 
sarcophagi. None seems earlier than die fisurdi century at 
Xanrhos, wliere there is only oiie with a Greek columnar facade. 



75 The fKihitetl tiP the Macfdcmiiin mmh lxffcjidL^> llie 

(bill' tie tween Therntumns jicptrsmt rhr lic^ct v«imi>r* Hrririd^ 

anil two judges ol die iltrath Aiiilccn uiid Rluidumiitiih)*, In the 
ntctopcv alMAir arc centaiiromAcUicsimkiiling fetieficujplijrr^ and in 
the ticzc tt tight will I wurriurfi and cavalry* The fi^^adc hm h^TTicd 
l^eloVi-gitiunch W'hkh helped prrai;r%‘e the painting. 































































































Tfi 'Hit Eii(adc ftf Oir 'Nereid M»riintiin»r »t XAtirEins as recently 
resioml In tlir Brtttdt Muaeiim. 

77 Rock-cut ipfn1> I'A^-udes in the rtiif at ‘rdmessos In Lycia. 
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INdtiii ill Miitcdunini , a ^intoJ ktint from l^fcnliimj^ and 
ihc AfiRr-sarvciph.D^^ of i^nKlitchns [I from hj» lomli near 
llie m^Utiittg it^iiro no rW sarceipltagm rarr in i!ir t^U 
comiTKHi III I inly. 












83 A iioiie re-lief rraiii a Lomti miJiiiiiTitni m TarcntmUt ^hirwifig a 
inumnmg viairiorand a mjman rnakmgfiflirriiigiaT an altar* Armijur 
h iiangin^ cm 1: Is*? wali 1 ichlnd. 
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These are, however^ common laerr ckcwhcrc in Lycta, as at 
Tclmjssjoi (PJ, 77). The Lydan cyjw is seen aJso to [Jur cast, in 
Pbitlu, biu here the most important rock-aic lotnb is wholly 
GiecL and Heheniscic. it h at Temicssos, and has been plausibly 
idciidhed as the tomb of Alketas, one of AlcJtanJcr’s gtstieials who 
committed sttidde there afon' some treacherous dealings between 
the Tetmessuuu and his enemy Antigonos. The tomb &t)Adc is 
gone, but some relief on the walls show a horseman and amioui. 
At the back of the chamber is a klittf with a form of haJdacchmo 
above and behind it, and above dtat a relief showing an eagle 
holdmg a snake. Hus seems to recondlc many of the more 
decorative ele mertts of Macedonian tombs with the Anatolian 
tndicion of rock'-cut facades and chambers. 

THB D&AD HEttOiai&O 

Ordinary burials of the I-ldlctustic pcitod give no mdicadon of 
a diangc in attitude to the dead or his aspirations to an after li& 
or immortality. We have to look rather to the hner grave monu¬ 
ments and to the evidence of authors and inscnptiuas. but tirst 
we may comidiu- wliat earlier evidence there is for worditp of the 
recently dead as a divinity or hero. The rrrmriy dead, we stress, 
since the leapoct shown to the long dead, as at Bronze Age rombs 
which were discovered in later days, betongi to a study of hero 
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cdt radicr than burid ciuionu. We havt also to beat b tnind that 
many of the odR:riiigs to tile dead comidcresd in Chapter XI imply 
a belief iti some fbmi of after life which, in iavourAble rifcum* 
stanecs, could be rc^rded as a form of deiEcation, and to what¬ 
ever extent the dead w'crc believed to be able to work for good or 
bad from die grave, so the olfcrings to them might be taken as 
propitiatory. From their mythology the Greeks had the example 
of a Herakle$ and the cautionary talc of a Titbonos to counsel 
them on the relative merits of life after death and iinmortality; 
and some poets and philosophers promised ati after [ifr 6t for 
heroes, tike Pindar’s l^glish Elysium of gardens, sport and music 
(fr. 131). 

The obvious examples of Clasdcal dead heroized. hy the state 
arc those killed in war, and we iuve clar evidence for rites per¬ 
formed at the tombs at Pboca and Marathon. Otherwise a few 
classes of privileged people might be accorded burial or sotne 
torm of mntma widiin a city’s tsalls, or be allowed heroic status. 
Such might be Icgblatots and statesmen—Lykourgos or Aiatos at 
Sparta; founders—^thc elder MiJtbdes in die Chcrsoacsc, GJaukos 
on Thascrt, Btasidas as ‘second founder' at Aniphipolis; bene¬ 
factors—Harmodios and Aristogciion; Spartait kings- A special 
ease WAS for the Phocaeans murdered at Ag)‘!la, for whom Delphi 
prescribed offerings and games. The dispersal of the ashej; of 
PhaLinthos in die agora at Tarenrum (he died in exile), and of 
Solou over Salantis, has been thought to imply acknowliidgc- 
ment of their semi-divinity. A fifth*centiir>' Uitythas from Sicyon, 
possibly £tom a grave, tt inscribed ‘of the hero’. 

There arc a few excavated examples of what might be early htroj 
in toWTu, or incorporated in the expandingdnmits of towns. The 
complex by the West Gate at Errtiia (Fig. 36) liad a large pit for 
burnt offerings near by. just after the last grave was dug, a trian¬ 
gular soructurc immetUately over the graves dicmsd ves, andlatera 
small sitrtne over the pit. This might be a founder's family plot. 
In the Adieman Agora a seven di-cciitur>' oval structure covered 
Geometric graves and the finds include vodve material. And in 
Corindi, in die later agora, a panly tuidcrground sixih-cmTtiry 
shrine and ‘altar* may have bccji occasioned by an adjacent group 
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of graves which range from Geometric to s1xtii<c:imry in date. 

We im)' also cite one oamplc of a cenotaph kcF&mL At 
Pacstum 1 partly tindctgroimd tomb cliambcr was eomtructcd 
within a u-alled cndosuic in the late sixth centitrj'p In the cnclo- 
sttre dte fragtrwmtiry pot dcdicarion to die nymph* may be 
catlicr and so ireekvant. In the chamber were eight bronze vas^ 
tnl! of honey and an Athctiian clay amphora. At the centre were 
two blocks on which were U^d spiis and a mattress niaking an odd 
form of bed. Why they and the blocks were required for the 
tnattress rather than a t/nir is a matter for conjecture* but Hu*, is 
basically a cenotaph* marked ofTas a sacted pbee^ ^ittd withiu the 
dry walls. These arc ail isotaecd mstaiiccs of cult for the specially 
frivourcd* and they bdicatc that thcic could be. in eemin drctmi- 
stanccs^ ^ cult of the recent dciid in prc-HcUctihric Greece. 

In epitaphs immomlity is cbiincd for the dead rarely in the 
frnirth cEIltllrJ^ and more often in the Hclltausuc pmesd. By diis 
time tilt title ^hero" wai more a matter of politeness tlaan adinis* 
sion of posirire heroization. A firstK^mtur)* cpippli from Itanos 
in Crete [GV 1157) celebrates three brodierSn, 10 be worahipped as 
heroes, provided with a slirine and grove by thdr cjty\ and it 
bids their parents bring ofTcriiigs of honeycomb and incense as 
if to Minos and the other heroes. This is the pattern of otlier 
Hehctiisric epitaphs, and there arc odntr dociuuents of tumbr 
import. One set up by tlic state* rather dun by a private person, 
B from second-cetintry' Atnorgos (IG sdi* 7.5*5) prcscrihing the 
sacrifice of a ram by the hnage of the heroked AkxJiuadios* and 
allotting the offerings foe ptkes in commemorative games and 
for the pric?tSH A privaie documan k die testametu of Epikteta 
of Tlicta (JG xii^ J.330)^ of die yca^rs around 200 Jic, which left 
instmerions for the ^coratioti of a shrine to the Muses widt 
statues of herself and her kin, ivho were to be honoured as heroes* 
Hid wdijch provided for auiiual sacrifiocs^ Ott liie grave jfrhi 
themselves hcfokanon is implied in the dcath-feast rdicfr which 
appear on z number of stones in the HeJIciiistic penod (p. 234), 

There are few surviving MeUenritic for the recent dead— 

that is to say* burial monttments combined with some provisioTi 
for cuIl a basic arrangement is to enclose die tomb within a 
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like 4 sanctuary. In Miletus town a HdJcnktic tumiilus 
is set in a court, witli rootiis ulong eitlicr wall (Fig. 71)* Tile 
tnound contauts a vaulted cliainbcf with five ththni in iti back wall. 
In Thessaly thctc are some tcctanguJar one^rooined structuEcs 
bcsiiJe burials, or a tumulii^^ isnd these imy be In Rhodes, 
both at Lindos and by jJuc dty of Rliodci (at Rboditic) there are 
rock-cut tombs wirfi Doric colamades at the fa^d c. Thar at 
lindos is of abouc 200 and was built for Atdiikxatcs and hb 
fiumly. The row of font altars over du: £i^c indicates the status 
of iJic dead. 

Another type of Iiotuh coiistructjori places a cult chamber over 
tlic tombi. In Kos Chatnrylas and his funtly were honoured by a 
tWT>-story building, colonnade above and two rooms beloWi over 
a vaulted cry^t with side titekat far burials [Fig. 72)* An iiucrip- 
UDn mentions a ^rdcii and other buildings for the Twelve Gods* 
and the date may be as early as jcx> bg. A simpler hewon of suniW 
date near Senai tn Macedonia rose as a stepped supctstntcfure 
over two sarcophagip one of thetn with a painted lid, an d it was 
decorated TvitJi statuary. At Kalydou the tomb is a vaulted Mace¬ 
donian chamber with two th'iie-sarcopliagi for aih urui. Over it is 
a cult room where staUMs of the fairuly were apparently dis- 
pUyeth and this b combined with a pnlaistra court. Hie date is 
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ibouc lOO ac. The modadoz^ of pcliustra with herom ti C2si\y 
oepbined hi terms of tho games rcgularljr celcbraicd for licro 
cults. There axe also explicitly t4::mple4ike smictum over tombs 
in Greece^ but most are probably of tlic Roman period (raakiy in 
Ea^t Greece and one ott Thera). 

The clearcsc mdicadon of a dalm to hero ode an ainr 
either at the romb or as a comb manunmnt, Tlie and 

cubical grave markers discussed in Chapter XU may carry some 
such connotation^ and these appear already in the sevciuli century* 
Monuments which resemble ordinary block atcan arc extremely 
rare, but chexe k a Cla^^Ical example from Tkracc. In the late 
Hdlmisiie period there arc a number foom Rhodes and the 
islands^ usually cyluidrica] with teUef swags and bucrania. One 
from Kyme in Acolk has a hollowed top for an ash nm (Fig. 73)1 
Tlierc were altars too hi the larger totnhs of Alexandria but the 
tESc of grave altars becomes common only with the Roman 
period. At Alyzia in Acaniania an early Hellenistic sircophagiis 
was placed in an above-ground srruaure verj^ like a monumetital 
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block attar (Bg. 74). Tbis ts unique, and serva to ihow that die 
new Status for the dead allowed of some or^ialtiy in the desi^ 
of tombs and monuments. 


A1.EXANDSM 

Alexandria is the only Hellenistic Greek capita! whose ccmctciics 
have been both productive and extensively explored. Its grave¬ 
yards were the 6m to be oiled a true City of the Dead, NehnpiiiiT. 
There were separate cctnctery areas for E^'ptians aitd non- 
Egyptians, and within the cemeteries there seem to have been 
some further distinctions drawn. Thus, to Judge &>£□. the inscrip- 
riant on ash tuns (Hadra vases, P/. 47) one tomb was reserved for 
Greek mercenaries aaid another for visitors on spcdal mhsions 
(sacred embassies). Cremation and inhumation were practised 
side by side, the simplest burials being in slabcoveted piis. A 
slightly more elaborate type had a pit or stepped entrance to a 
small chamber with one or mote iooiU cut In its waHs. These are 
long thin cavities 6>r a body or ash urns—the Greek thcktii. 

The above-ground monuments were mainly Greek in type— 
stepped bases carrying tte&ii painted with conventiona] Greek 
funerary scenes, aud mrdy sunics. The cower momunents whkh 
may be related to tombs in southern Asia Minor have been noted 
already (p, 286) and only at the end of the Ptolemaic period 
were dim any Egypuatuzing monuments (cube altars, naishi, 
small pyramids). 
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The finest combs were wholly undcc^o und md seem to com¬ 
bine filatures of the simpler Macedoman tombs with the Asia 
Minor rock-cut tombs. '^^Ic the latter, however, display a 
monumental facade, die Alexandrian display a £ir more involved 
plan, below ^ound, arc approached by stairways, and often have 
a court or light well open to the sky. Their plans arc very like 
those of Nellcnisdc houses. One type has a senes of rooms on one 
axis-^ court, a 'cult room* and the funeral chamber widi a klme 
or kijfUHSarcophagus in the Macedonian manner. The socoud 
type has a central perhtyle court v^tb rooms grouped around it 
75 }* Some rooms may be reserved for satcopha^ burials, 
but most have their walls lined with loculi fi>r burials or ash unis. 
Each loculus is normally doted by a plaster slab {Pi, SS), with a 
door painted upon it, and the name of die dead above. Some rare 
examples Have circular centre courts with radiating loculi. All 
forms oi arcbitcctucai and painted clabormou ace admitted (PI 
7^. though there is &r less in the way offiue figure painting thati 
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there ii iii Matedorai, In <mc tomb the appto^ich to the buriat 
dumbo' was canstracEcd as ^ raised theatre stage with pillars and 
five doois. the centre one opening on to the fimera] ktim, 

Tlific complicated imstcrground tombs are the ptototype for 
Roman and Christian catacombs. In Greece some chamber 
tombs on McloSj with a succession o£ ebamheor soinewhfll 
resemble ihcm, but there the sarcophagi are arranged iniccono- 
m^Uy pirallel to the walls* The long slim hcuU appear in a 
difTcrent atrangetnent in Hdicnisric Arcadia (Altphcira: Fig> 6 $) 
and Rjjodcs, where, at Lindoa, the JtcFoofi was later eejuipped with 
hciili tUcc the Alcjcandmn. In Palcsrine, at Marissa, some Helicn* 
istLc tombs with engagingly provindai paintiiigs look like simple 
versioins of the penstyle tombs* More explicit rock-cut versions 
of the pcrkcylc tombs are seen at Nca Paphos in Cypiw {Pi 7$), 

acQ may luve been iiicctulcd for Piolcnutic eoviciTiors in cbe 
isioJid. 


alsxahdes the GHBAT 

We luvc temArked the burUJi of 3 HcUctiisdc prince jmd general 
at Belcvt and Terrocssor, Alexanders own fttnerd and btmd 
should provide m with a good idta of Hellmisdc ritual at its 
grandest, but we are to be tUsappoinied. A year bdbic his own 
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death Alexander saw to the burial of his ^vourttc Hqdtaistian. A 
funenl monument (ladicr cbm a pyre) waj designed by Stasi- 
Icratcs and is descriU^ by Diodorus (xvii tts). It stood 130 cuMts 
high, and a stadium square, tike a stepped pyramid with ligurcs 
set on each dcr—gilt prows, bowmen and 'warriors, a centaiirO’ 
itiadiy, animals, Macedonian and enemy arms, and to crown all 
figures of sirens hollowed so that professional moumm could 
sing their tlirges &om wtdun them, 

Alexander died in Babylon. His body was embalmed, but only 
two years later did it start its journey to its final feithig place in a 
magnificent hearse prepared by Arrhidaios. Diodorus describes 
it (xviii 3d-8). It todt the fimn of an elaborate casicni covered 
wagon with a vaulted cdling carried by Ionic columns over a 
cubide huitg aioaiid widi nets and entbroideted pictures (Fig. 
76). Within, the body lay packed around with spices in a golden 
anthropoid sarcophagus. It was hound for Libya and the shrine of 
Zeus Ammon, with svhomAJcxaadcr was identified, but Ptolemy 1 
iiitcrrupted the progress at Memphis and buried him temporarily 


Fig. A fttemtmaieii ly Bultt ^ Ae hrsiu ef Alexandti the Crtatt/oUowug 
Diodenu* desaiptien 
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thcxc, 'in the Moccilonuti manner* (Pausanias i &}) unril a fitting 
tomb bad been, furcpared in AJexandria, the foundation which 
bore hk name. Of this we know only that the sarcophagus la^ 
in a tetJa ^ih a temple building above. Ptolemy IV constructed 
a finer mausoleum wtiich Icfi Alexander at the centre, with the 
tombs of the Ptolemies around it. He and his wi& were cremated, 
and the last of the Ptolemies were mummified in the Egyptian 
mannet- By this time Alexander*! golden coffin had heen rqiiaced 
by one of crystaL All this we leant &om andent authors only and 
the royal cemetery has completely eluded the spade. 


CHAPTER XVII 


COLONIES AND NEIGHBOURS 

THE WBST 

There HAS bren occasion to mE:ndon various aspects of the htiriit! 
custoim in the Gteek cities of South Italy and Sidly tn earlier 
cltapioSt hut a goicial appnisa) of tluir types of burial b best 
kept apart since there ate a tiuinbcr of diittnctive local features, 
and they may have something to tell us of telations with actghr^ 
hours aod mother cities: an approach generally ignored in 
historical studies. 

We should expect the burials La colonies to follow the cusiom 
of the mother city in the early years, and ro some degree diis 
expectation is home out. lu the earliest colony, sent by Eubocans 
to die island of behia (Pithdtoussai) before die nii{t>eighth cen¬ 
tury', the ecnictery contans cjromtions, apparently secondary, 
with the ashes collected below small cx^ tutnulj or stone 
cairns. Children were buried, some in cofibis and wearing eastern 
amulets round their necks, tn the slightly Inter foundation at 
Cumae on the mainland there are also CTcmadons, the biouic 
ash uTTK sometimes being set in stone hexes (about 700 Bc), 
Back iioine in Geometric Erctria cremaiioii had been preferred 
and stone receptacles for the bronze urns ate found there earlier 
than anywlicrc cbe in Greece, except at Athens. The rites broadly 
eoirrspoiid, but in Eretrk no tumuli or cakus were noticed, and 
in Cumae dieic were ako ilab-oovcred pit graves resembUng the 
immediately preceding native graves on die same site except that 
the Greeks wooden coffins. Of the odicr Enbocan colonics. 
Mylai in Skily (founded about 717 sc) has early tsemaiion graves 
also. The natives had also cremated rinec tliey, unlike the rest of 
Sicily at dns rime, sliared the Ausonian culture of the Lipari 
but tn. the rircuiustances we need not, as some do, relate 
the Greek to the native practice. The Eubocans seem to liave 
been alone among the colonizers in tltcir iuterest in cremation, 
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but early cemeteries in their edict cetonla ttsve yet to be 
cxploretL On tlicir way to the west they iuJ settled Cotcyra 
(Corfu) aiidi were Iblkiwcd there fay the Comithiafis. Tlic seventh- 
century crcttiatioiis on the island hardly match the Coruithiiui 
practice and rather tecall Crete, with ash urns placed in pitbift, 
while the dxtiwceniury inhumations (with some ctemaiions) in 
upright pidiei seem an urdividual and local phctionienOD. 

The Cocinihiam tounded Sytacitsc tiii 733 bc. hi die early 
cemetery itihumadom aitcnumbei cremations by ten to one, and 
apart Tcom the pot burials monolidiic sarcophagi were generally 
used. These were also a feature of Geometric and later C^rmth— 
more there tlian in odter parts of Greece—but in Cdrindi the 
bodies wete buried contracted, at Syracuse they are almost all 
exteudetL Contracted burials arc a feature of native Steel ^aves, 
so pethaps the colonists deliberately changed dicir habits in this 
respect. Isolated examples of contracted buriab at Syracuse and 
Gcla might be of Slcel slaves or residents. As at Corinth there arc 
also slab-covered pits or shafb. and some at Syracuse have 
rectangular sinkings at the comets as though for a footed bier or 
codin stamhng in them. We do not know the early cemctcTlcs of 
homeland M^ara but Megan Hyhlaca (founded in yrS bc) also 
uses stone sarcophagi in the seventh century, apart feam the 
usual pot burials, alcliough it lias a liiglier incidence of cremation, 
about one hi five. 

Rhodians aud Cictaus founded Gcla in 688 flc. Of the Ardiaic 
graves about one in seven ate cremations and tltc majority of the 
inhumations arc in large clay vases (piV/wjj with a number of 
monolithic sarcophagi also, hi both Rhodes and Crete decorated 
pithei were especially common as bmcraJ vases, but usually for 
cMnutidu bllrif^k. 

In the Achaean coJottics of South Italy we have some early 
stone sarcophagi and cists from. Metapemtutn and Posidonia 
(Pacsemn) which are likely to tally with the inhumation habits 
of the bomclaud Peloponncse, Spartans founded Tatcutum in 
706 BC and early gravel there and in nearby towns which were 
infiltrated arc sbb-covered pits or cists with an occasional crema¬ 
tion, Polybius (viii 30.6-S) says that the Tatetittnei buried dead 
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wi ttiin ilicir city and this, of course, would probably daivie from 
the Spartan custom (p. iSi} rather than the local iiarive Apulian, 
From the fifth century on there U some cvidaice for burials within 
the area of occupation but earlier graves may iittiply have been 
overtaken by the city tiniits expanding along the peninsula. 

Of tlic new fbnndaiiom rcsuldog from, expamion within 
Sicily, Sclinus, founded from Mcgant Kyblaca in 637 BC, used 
stone sarcophagi as well as pots and some cfetcation urns, Actagos, 
founded from Gcla in 5S0 bc, is said to follow t« mother dry's 
practice and there is evidence for a pte-ibundation disaster 
(p. 257), 

From this it can be jud^d that there U a broad oomspondence 
betw'cm the burial rites in colonics and tlieir mother dcirs in the 
Archaic period, but Kune disdnetive local Iiabiis were developed, 
to which wc shall return In a motnetii. Native practices had no 
at all, and where they do correspond tti some derails 
(Cumae, Mylai, Tarentum) these can be better explained in 
terms of the homeland practice of the coIoniniTs even when titcy 
do not match the practice in other Giecfe colonics neat by. The 
Steels ofSoudi Itolv and Sicily hurteJ their dead in small cliambcr 
tombs, the bodies coturacted, but already in the seventh century 
they were learning crctiution front the Greeks, as at Buictu near 
Geia. hi the Phoenician cities of west Sidly there arc chamber 
tombs, sarcophagi and some acimtions. Ar Panormtw (Palermo) 
in the Archaic period Greek and Phoenician graves by side by 
side. In native Apulia and the south-east laterally sarcophagi and 
ebb were used but the bodies were contracted. In Etruria crema¬ 
tion was preferred but tiot esduaivcly, and simple inhumaiioits 
appear beside cremadons in south Etruria and Latium, including 
Rome, m the Gcotuetric and Archaic periods. The distinctive 
tombs of EtnKia arc strongly rcmmisoeni of the tuinulos graves 
of Asia Minor—tumuli with none rrvetmenis, chamber tombs, 
Jeltnai, or groups of cremations covered by a single tuntulus (os at 
Vctulonia). In the Late Archaic period fmc clay k/me-sarcophagi 
arc being made. 

We have still to review briefly the bier or ipecifrc local customs 
of the western colonics, and here wc can rtwve from the gesteral 
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fig. 77 ^ typkiil wetkm istta firnifr, 4t Megsrra ByhUga 


CO the pari3cuJ:ir, The special hicidencc; of %ton.c sarcophagt ha^ 
been noted. Some ate quite well fiiihronedi notably at Syracuse, 
and aiT oitceprioml sarcophagus at Tarajtum was elaborattly 
painetdr see in a heavy rise within a rhanitm, wiili a Panathctiaif: 
vase at each comet (see bdow^). Otherwise burbl in pots or in 
sUh-eovctetl pits, rather than ciists:^ is the common practice. There 
arc examples, hawcrcTi of a special type of ost built of massive 
blocks (Rgn 77)^ called £^ik by Iraliati archacolDgists, which 
appear m most SidJian sites^ atid in sotne as early as the seventh 
century (Gcla, Megan Hybbea). A special cype of skh saroo- 
phagijs with pitched roof, like a s mall chamber tamb* is seen at 
Faesttun ui die hfdi to third cenruriei. These w<3:e decorated widt 
paintings on the inner fiees, at first in an accomplished Greek styic 
wliich became more cmdely provincial as the years passtxL The 
subject? of the pain lings arc garner, figticSf hotscnuni and mouni- 
tfig* with one accompamed by a pipes player (Fig^ 78)^ 

Some Clasiical chamber tombs with wall paintings at Pacstimi 
may have been built above ground. There are rather iimilar 
rectangular tombs m Apulia with pauited decoration within^ 
notably the foiirdi-ccntury tomb at Ruvo (a hclIcniTcd FencetiaiT 
town) w'idi a &ieze of dancing w'ornen^ hands linked^ araund its 
upper walls* and there ts piiituig witliin some of die Tarentine 
chamber tombs (see below). 

Plain, bur carefully fiuliioncd clay saicopliagi were used In 
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several Sidliao cciticlencs bat speeb] mention must be miitic of 
the fifth-ceiitury Jareopkigi of Gcia which carry archJtEcturaJ 
relief (kcoratiftn insitie and our, hicluiling oit occasion mterior 
ooniCT colimint (Fig. 79). Other unusual clftjr objects used in 
Sidlian tombs arc broad tubes (Archaie Megara Myblaca and 
Gda) and broad, oval, shallow containers with fiat rectangular- 
rims, bid oiver dtild burbls (Fig, fie). 

Hicrc is the usual range of consauedon for Classical and 
Hellenistic tile graves wliich we met Ut Greece (Fig, fit), but very 
Urge icmj-eylJndhcal tiles, not from roofi. it seam, arc some- 
times used (as at Locii}, while in fourth-century and bter Rhegiem 
flat riles arc plastered together to mate thick roo6 for pits or 
fdh, either in the form of slabs or blocb fFtg, Sd},Tliis seems to 
ajiudpatc later construction in small fired bricks, not the usual 
large Greek mud bricks. In fifth-century Geb somedsts arc lined 
or roofed with a thick concrctc-likc kycr of clay. In South Italy 
in. the fourth cciitiiry, when the grave furniture often include 
large rcd-figuie vases of local make, a separate S(]uare container 
[ripostoglio) for such ofiermgs was constructed at the end of a 
sarcoplugm. 

chamber tombs are found in some of the Greek cities of South 
Italy, rather titan in Sictly, There are some small built examples in 
sixth- and fifth-century Cumae and Pacstum (see above) and one 
only in Sidlian Camarma. In die Cumae tombs (he names of the 
dead are inscribed on die walls, once referring to the kline (p, 277) 
and in the fifth century one romb is tesetved for initiates of 
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Dionysos. The finest cxiunpics ire in Tarenttmi and the earliest 
arc sect! already in the late sixth ocntttiy. They arc approached 
down steps and their ceilings am supported by bciwaat one to 
four E)oric columns (Fig. S3}. Bunak arc in. sarcophagi. A remark¬ 
able group, with wltich the fiue sarcophagus burial already des¬ 
cribed may be associated, is prticularly well stocked with 
Panathenait prize vases of the kie sixth and fifth centuries {Fig. 
84). Tarentum is known to Itavc had several victors in the 
Olympic Ganics in these years and successful athletes in the 
Greek national games were generally tneattxl with some mpcct 
by thdr home dries. These could be their graves. With the 
fourth and third centtuies the column supports in the tombs arc 
omitted and the burials are in fine ^‘Irrir^sarcophagf of stone (<£ 
Pi. Si). There b also a third-century chamber tomb with klitut 
at Mctaponium. and at Rhegion some small vaulted tombs of the 
same date. 






















Fig. 9t A alk itmA at Hktgitif U'Uk rtbi pluitred icgttkrr «t its 


'Wcrimi Grctk grave nurkm luvr Iirtle in common wth 
those of the Aegean world. The locally* nude red-hgure 'vases, of 
which so nuny show scenes ai a tomb that it seems likely that 
they were made as totiih liiimturc, depict palmetre sfe/ei, pillars 
and columns lopped by various objects in Carnpu ja {Pi si)^ and 
sintilar pillars and ndtstiJf with hgurcs in Apulia (P/- ^5), The 
Apulian at least can be nutchod by the moiimnents. Tarentinc 
tomb sculpture in high relief or tti dir toimd is of the highest 
qualtcji’, showing strong Attic induence in around 400 flC (Pt $3) 
and continuing for two centuries at lease in a distinguished st)'!e. 
The monumclits are columnar uiiulioi, or frir yes on rbg tomb 

buildings. The subjects are often mythological. 

The only other site with impottant grave monuments is 
Meg^ Hyblaca—all of them Archaic since the dty was des¬ 
troyed by Syracuse in 4!(3 ec. There are kotirei—one inscribed with 
the epitaph of a doctor, aiiothei' installed in an ebborate Doric 
tiahkfif, a stone group of two hoiscmcn; the extraordinary statue 
of a wonun nui^tng twins, erected Cpver a cci/4 ioititt and an 
inscribed Doric capital Tile relief of ^ hor^cmasi, with a pedi- 
ment decorated with triglyphs^ may also be fimeray. 


fig, A (Wflt Ticnmj'wn with rtair$ 0 a thimbrr tonuunhtg fock^t 
<nul a trmral Datk^^tmn 
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Simpkr mnnumoits m the &riD of ihoTt pilJscs on sqitarc 
bases are fbutul in Meg^ Hybbea aiui SjTaouse, and tzimeated 
pyramids at these two sites and at Locri {Bg. 8$a, b). For such 
marken the Latiti term dppus is rcgtdarly employed by Italian 
and other archaeologists. A low pyramid at Megata Hyblaea over 
a <etld tomb was crowned by a stone sphere (Fig. Sjc), Fifth- 
century Camarilla lias some strangex mouiunents—a block dpptts 
widt a niche In it; Ionic capitals; a stone hianphaTot vase; what 
appear to be round stone tutnuli and other built supcistniimires 
of various forms, seen also at Gek. Founh-century Leondnoi 
yields threo^epped bases, one of them crowned by a simlt altar. 
Simpler block nppt of roughly square section are ubiquitous, many 
of them inscribe or painted—one at Syracuse with fine flying 
swans. 

Of die cemeteries in the farther flung westem oolonics of the 
Accliaic and Classical periods we know virtually nodiing, but 
Valerius Maxiiiiiis {Fa(ta ii 6,7) is probably lecotding a much 
earlier practice at Massilia when tie describes the enstom of bitry- 
tng slaves and children in two separate pits outside the city gates, 
and alludes to provbion for siatc^dcd euthanasia. In die 
Etrusco^Grcck cit)' of Spina at the head of the Adriatic there was 
a high incideiure of crematioa in the fifth, century (two in five) 
with fin e Athenian vases as ums. Inhumations were in the bare 
gtound or woodeit cofEus. 

Fig, Si jin ddikfe’f nnafr ar VdirinKtum. Tout FaaaflKnoH pif« van ot rh? 
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In Iliyria, Macedonia and Thrace, Gtcecc*s tiorthmi ndghbeun, 
much the same variety of burial cmtoius can be observed as in 
Greece itself: The Dorian Greeks came £rotn the north and 
boundaries were linguistic rather tlian cuJtuia],. Macedonians 
were acceptable as Greeks, especially with an Alexander to put 
ihcii case; Illyrians and Thracians were not- The Illyrians were 
in touch, with the Halhcan and ia Tine culmrcs of Europe; the 
Thracians with the Scythians and related tribes of tlic Black Sea 
shores. It is not lurprbitig that no dear pattein of funeral practice 
emerges, and we confine ourselves to examples of burials idatcd 
to Greece as much as anything by thetr rx}atc3iis. 

Tile Late Archaic warrior graves at Trrbcnislitc, near Lake 
Ochrid, were well stocked with Greet metal va^ They were 
inbumations in Urge pits, without w'otxl oe scone constfuction 
or, it is said, tnmulL A feature of the burials are the gold sheet 
masks and other ornaments. Farther cast tlie fifih'<a)tiiry graves 
at Duvanlij in BuJgvb wete similaiiy furnished, but covered 
with nunuli. containing large dst. graves of stone and wood or, 
for some men, secondary cranaiion. One stone sarcophagus con- 
cained remains of a low-lc^cd wooden bed- These cotrcspoiid 
well enough with tiunulus burials in adjacent Gredc areas, but 
show a preference for onedsuriaj tumuli. Fardicr west, at 
Denur Kapu, a tumulus coveted.a large ctemaiinii chamber where 
die oferings tndiuled two Athenian white-ground /tfiy/Aei, 
possibly indicating the burial of an Athenian immigrant. 



Figm it0nt jfrfltv Jrcrrr Syrxnte 
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Wc hnovi Istde of tlic early cemeteries of tlic Greek eolanies 
on tlic north shores of the Ac^gean. At Oisyiiic which* with 
Ncapolis (K^valb)p haJ been settled by Pariam from dicsr colony 
on Thaso^ the early graves axx; Jommaiiciy crctnatiotis in urm. 
These are not tncomptible vn$h P^iriats pnetJee but are as 
readily niatdied by Greek and native usage in ocher North 
Aegean islands (Samoihiace, Lemnos). The East Greek colony 
(&OIII Cb^omcnae^ that Tcos) at Abdrra also preferred cronjr- 
don^ but che tumuli and sarcopliagi of clay and. stone recal! botno- 
Ai Elacus oil the Dardanettes, settled from Athens, there art no 
cremations: die buriah are in stone sarcophagi or pith&L 

The cemeteries of die Black Sea colonics ate far more informal 
Dve^ productivt and mrtccsdng. Some of the dries were as rich 
as any in the liotncland or the western colonies, and the example 
of the bvbh burtaJ cusioms of die Sc)'tliiam might be otpecced 
CO have had some influence on Greek pracdoc- The main coloniz" 
tng state was Miletus^ of whose early graves we srih know 
nothing. 

At tstros. the colony sec near liie mouth of the Danube* the 
earliest graves have yet to l>c found. A Late Archaic and Utcr 
tumulus cemetery opporitc the town presents numy non-Greek 
features. The early graves have the buried ncraaim of men, 
women and horses near the main primary cremations—pyiro set 
on platforms of a type found in Thradan burials. These blood 
sacrifices arc not Greek* yet later graves in the cemetery hive 
more Greek features and no other major cemetery for the Greek 
city has been idendfied. A stone^ringed tumulus at Kallatb^ south 
of Istros^ covered a cist contauiiiig die body of a man holding a 
papyrus rolL At the same site there arc primary cremations* three 
of which were enclosed in a rectangular none srructurCt and 
inasrive cists built tike the Italian reWc Tliese burials at KalUtis are 
fourth-century. 

Tlie earliest Greek serikmcnt on the north diotes of the Black 
Sea was on the island of Bere^an* outside the Bug-Diiiepr estuary* 
ai the end <rf die seven tit century* The earliest buiiab arc secon¬ 
dary' crcmationi, die urns sotnerimes being set in slab-lined com¬ 
partment. A large hunting pit has been iJartrifii?d* provided widi 


Fig. S6 A pmnttd itdc^fmtApoUoniaifn 
di^BLASta 



wluc described a£ i ^dwmnty^, The settlement was edipsed 
by OlbU in the Late Archaic period, by which time some simple 
inhumatzan practised^ once aocofitpaiiied by a pet bkd as an 
ofieritig. 

Once established in their new ddes in South Russia the Greeks 
hod to deal with the Royal ScydiLins who liad also lately moved 
into that area. The native populadou was related^ and they 
buncfl tbeir dead beneath tumuli^ zn a contracted position 
and smeared with red pigments A few contracted *nadvc* buriah 
are (bund in many of the Greek cemeteries. The ScyiMaii tombs 
are altogether grander, with a buih chamber or chambers within 
a large rumulm, and accompauylng bumh of samdeed men and 
horsn. Mcrodotm (iv 71-3) gives a graphic account of a Scythian 
tomb and burials Many of the tombs were well stocked with 
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goodj nude for Scyihkm by Greeks, but die only Greek iniluettte 



toms, of the chambers in tombs near the Greek ddcs in the cast 
Crimea and the Kubau pcninsuLi. 

The Greeks chcmselvcs, mainly hrotn the coastal cities of Asia 
Minor, were funilUr with dumber tombs m tuniuU, and in 
South Russia the finer tombs were similarly constructed, oiten 
with circular Fcvetfing walls. Stiiec these include some of the 
richest Ciasdcal Greek burials to hauc survived implundered 
until recent titngs it b a pity that die details of clieir digging arc so 
often obscure or incompletely recorded. There are no elaborate 
architeccuial fic^des in the Macedonian manner, nor vaulted 
chambers imnl the Roman [>cnod. Bumls are in wooden coffins 
(Pi. 7j) with the bodies bedded on seaweed, on klitmi or occasiorH 
ally in irotic sarcophagi within the chambers, and there are ash 
urns. The Classical and Heilcnisric itetai are gmcrally simple with 
flat, pediment or palmcttc tops, and some of the bier ones arc 
painted with ribbons (c£ Fig. SfQ, offierings (as recent finds at 
Chexsoncsos) or cscccpdonally with figures (Kerch, the grave¬ 
stone of Apphe). Some chunbcis have wall paintings and the 
bust of a goddess is painted on tltc roofof a chamber in the Great 
Bliznitza tumulus (Pin S6, Sj) in the Taman penimub (late 
fourth-century) like a Byzandne PantokratoT. Most of these 


9^ pit grm*t isi Ketth in Russia 
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bviih Soluli RusufUl combs belong to tbt feuitb And tbird 
cetiturie:i and fiicy are disringuished by the [lumber and richness 
of the oficrings and jewellery whicli accomiiany both inhuma¬ 
tions and creiuiQomi Primary crcmatkiii burial is not uncommon, 
covered by a tumulus or a tile grave of the son reserved in Greece 
for mltumaLtion. Small noct-cm clutmbcrs for single burials at 
Kerch and Olbia arc cmcrcd £rom pJo (Hg. 87), like graves at 
Mytina in Asia Minor At Olbia an tmusital covering for pii 
graves U a roof of empty wine amphorae^ and an ash urn ^vaa 
surrounded by a ring of aiiiphorac- 

According m Apollothtw llhodius iii aoj 01 ) the 

Colchiaiu, to the east of the Black Sea in an area lightly colonbcd 
by Greeks, buned their dead in trees—a practice not allowing 
archaeological demorntrarion, 

THl EAST 

The burial customs of the native inltabitaats of Asia Minor Imvc 
been adequately discussed already and seen to have some bearing 
on Greek practice &oin the fourth century 014 while Greek ardats 
bad a hand in the decoration of rlieir tombs as early as the sixth 
ocnniry. 

Cyprus presents a sp^Jal case. There was a strong eontiitmty 
of culnirc with the Bronze AgCp and the years around i^oo EC 
and afterwards saw the influx of many Mycenaean Greeks. The 
Late Bronze Age rock-cut dmnbcr toittbi approached by 
or shafts remain the basic type of tomb constmetion right into 
the Ronnn period- Some of the finer Lsue Geomcrric and AreJujic 
Combs are distirig;uished by having broad sloping and built 
chamhciT with flat or vaulted stone rooft. Striking examples of 
sudi tombs have b«tt excavated at Salamis in recent years with 
chariots and hones buried on their broad dr&mi>i (Kg. 8S). Some 
of the later Archaic tombs have relicf-decorared cr archi¬ 

tectural feaittrcSp but none verj' elaborate* and a few have benches 
for the dead. One at SaLunis 1 ™ a painted interior in the Egyptian 
style^ At Marion a k 0 ur 0 S of Greek type was found in a dmnoi and 
it seems that were often set within the chamber tombs 
marking the individual burial ratha- than the w*holc fornb. 




Fig. iS Ptjm of d Udml at S^kmu In Cyjmu, A tuv-horv dmiat 

uttff feinial dn Ae hmad dccmcn 
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Tilt rcli<!f ^vcstones of ihc fifth and fourdi centuries arc of 
broadly Greek type, iome of them surmounted by figiurcs of Uoni 
(Fig. or sphinxes, and with a preference forfroiical relief figures. 
A few arc so Attk in type and styb that tlicy may be by immi¬ 
grant ardsis. Olliers copy Attic models slavishly or display some 
provincial originality {Pi 9e>}. From die Late Archaic period on 
in Cyprus the number of tomb chambers served by one eacian« 
is sometimes increased and the approach U stepped. There arc 
two fine relief sarcophagi of fifth-cctitury date, £:om Golgoi and 
Amadiits. mixed Greek and Fhoemcian in subjects and style 
(P/, fp). The cxccptiorial royal tienotapb at Salami; has been 
described on p- 2$^, and the Nea Paphos rock-cut tombs widi 
otDtral peristyle in the Alcsandrian ttianiicr on p. 3O4. 

The evidence for burial customs in the countries of the eastern 
Mediterranean seaboard, and Mesopotamia is ptchy and deserves 
fullct study. Excavators have been gcjicrally even more concerned 
with architecture, architectural sculpture and artcfitcts than dicy 
have in Greece and Italy. In the period surveyed in ihrs book 
udiumatioii was die tiomial practice, sometimes within a town's 
linuti, as even in the Greek trading post at Al Mina, and often 
with very few oficrings of a peisonal nature, tadteras the Greek. 
Cremation was. however, practised in some places, even beside 
inhumation, as at Babylon, while there are some important 
cremadon cemeteries wltli ash mm in l^onh Syrian sites (as 
Hama) whose relations with Greece in the Early Iron Age and 
orientalizing periods seem to have been, of great importance. The 
dose similarity of cremations in CarchemisU and Cretan A&ad 
has been remarked (p, 173), At Carchcniisli, too, relief slabs wilii 
seated figures may liavc been gravestones, and the many relief 
slabs fiom this ‘nco-Hittitc* area, in sctIq dadog down to the 
seventh century’ fiC, show seated and standing figures, but there is 
no demoristrablc connection with the bter Greek gravestones. At 
Tell Sukas, a port just south of Al Mina, the Early Iron Age 
acmatious jpvc place to burtab by die sevetith century or soon 
after dose contact with Greek merchants was establblied. Ebo' 
where cremation b rare, and the Israelites regarded it as an 
outrage. Phoenician cemeteries at either end of tlie Medltciratiean 
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ptcscnt sotuc v^trict)', but favottr mhatmtion m dumber tombs 
approached by a shafr. or simpler pits, and some relief or anthro¬ 
poid uroophagi. Child sacriiioss in die topkctlii were by cretmrion . 
The Poya! mnibs at Sidon (p. 270) with their litic relief sarcopliagi 
of Greek workmanship, indicate the degree of hcIlRiisition in the 
Persian periocL tn die Hettenisde period the modch for the dner 
tombs were taken from Asia Minor or Egypt, and at the same 
dmc there are some dtsdnerive momimental grave markers of 
cylindrical or oonical form (Amrii). 

Persia has been often mentioned in these pages cspccully for 
possible inBuence on the Crocks in die western satiapia of die 
Achacmcnid empire. As the Greeks knew (Strabo xv 73 j) Persian 
religion prescribed die exposure of bodies so diat the undcan 
and corrupting desh should be consumed by birds and animals. 
Herodotus (i 140) writes of the remains being waxed before 
burial, but possibly tliis w'os after exposure. The Mcdcs liad rock- 
cut tombs and royal Persian burials prcsciitcd a monumental 
setting aldtougli it Is not always clear what happened to the body, 
which some sdiobis believe to has'c been exposed on a tower bke 
a 'hre altar'. Cyrus lud a gold coffm in a raised house-tomb (p. 
^84) while other royal to nabs arc rock-cut bchuid colossal archi¬ 
tectural ^^des with coloitnada like the palaces, and rcItcB 
showing offerings brought to the kuig, The pious PetsLui slave's 
attitude to fire and water has been tiodced already (p. 199) but 
Achaemcnid oQkiah fat from home svere not worried by crenia* 
tion^as Bogcj ai Eioti (Herodotus vH 107)1 or by ordinary 
burial—as Actaebaees, architect of Xerxes* canal, buried by the 
King beneath a mmiiliis and subseejunitly worshipped as. a lietts 
by die Greeks of Acanthus (Herodotus vii 117). 

T»fl SOUTH 

The burial customs of Egypt—the massive tomb chambets, 
mummirieatton and die elaborate ritual prepandon for die after 
life—held nothing for the Greeks undl the last of the Piolctnies 
who, assured of dieir divinity, were mimuiiificd. Tile cemeteries 
of Greeks in Egypt ticcome of interest only with die foundation 
of Alexandria and these have been slescribed already (p. joi). 
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For the earlier |>crkHl wc know iiothing of tlie Archaic and 
Ckniical cemeceries of Naucradi, the Gn^ trading dty in the 
Delta, and the brcr graves there arc poor and purely Greek in 
type, inc) tiding some clay appliqu^ fictm wooden coffim. 
Although there were smalJ Greek commtmtdcs iti other Egyptian 
ddcs there is only one funeral monmnenE wocih nodchig. This is 
a relief from Abiwir, apparently the gravestone of a Milc^^. Tlic 
csecuiion is Egyptian, as is the wingicd disc crownuig the stelr, 
hut the scene b a typical Greek prethesis, probably Late Ardiaic 
in Greek terms. 

To the west Cy^enaica was an important Greek coloniamg area 
in the later seventh caitury. The foimdcn of Cymic came from 
Thera and wene reinforced 6:oin Rhodes and probably Crete. 
By the dmc we learn anything of their graves any clear connee* 
don with practice in the fauiiding cities liad been broken. Cyicne 
b our tmin source and oilers a variety of monmncntal tombs. 
Some arc round, with stout supporting walls and covering cists. 
It b not certain chat any are as early as the sixth century. The 
round tombs continue into the Rotuan period and include two 
built in die Agora (the so~called Tomb of Battus and another}. 

Some momuttcntal rectangular tombs of the fourth coiturv 
and later take die form of massive sarcophagi but enclose com¬ 
partments for separate burials (Fig, 90), There may be some con¬ 
nection here with the above-ground house-tombs of Asia Minor, 

Fig, A gfiti’e nKinnmn)i at C/irrw in iht fern if a lurgf tataphagm 

ftvtnd hmab 
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ndur than with the Egyptian mastaba. Stepped monomenc sap- 
porting pillars or stelai and tmikiug ash um bumh resemble the 
monuments in cemeteries of Alexandria and are Hellentsdc in 
date. Many Hellenistic inhumadons arc in sarcophagi whose 
boxes are cut in the nock and provided with separate lids, llie lids 
carry a central plinth £ar a ihual of some son; possibly statuary. 
These sarcopha^ arc sametimes grouped around a court fonning 
an enclosure, with a stone offexing tabic at the ceticn; |Fig. 91), 
like stmplided open-arr versions of the Alexandrian peristyle 
tombs. 

The tombs with architectural rock-cut fin^ades begm in die 
second half of (he sixth century at about the time that Achaemenid 
Persian domination spread this far west. Wc have suggested that 


F^. LiJJtJ TMk-ait uttephigi ai Cyrtne, atr4i>j^tJ hi ihe i>frt nit nmunJ a 
iiifdeen counyMtd iWeA an iabk 
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Penian mfliuncc tt^Fu hxvc encouraged the cutting of comb» 
with cofumtur in Alia Minor lud it may be that the cue 

tt the latne here. Later rock-cut tombi take yatioui forms: with 
pcdiiRcntal facades: with an aTcangcmejtt of paraJbl fooi/j most 
etosejy resembling the tombs at Aliphdra in Arcadia (fig. 65); 
and with false columnar facades which arc built over the tomb 
chamber and not ettt in the rock. Above the entrances to some 
tombs there arc rock-cut sliclvci wliich apparently supported 
ienmie marble busts, some of them 'aniconic*—with the fac ia l 
fcauttes wholly omitted {Fig. pi). These arc Hellenistic, posdbiy 
beghuiii^ in the fourth caitmy. They are dearly not oedittary 
sculptural tomb mackets and current opmuan fivours die tdenti- 
Hation of a Persephone. 

Uoifotihiity of practice throughout Cyienaica cannot be 
assumed. At Messa, near Cyrene, tlicrc is a simple tumulus over a 
primary cremation, whidi seems Archaic, and near Baice a fine 
mid-fiftlKcniury grave has rcouttly been found which resembles 
the South Italian eeite in construcrion, but with the roof slabs 
gabled. It contained a wooden oaffin, a Panadtenaic amphora, 
rwo wiiu: amphorae, a large stone itldliujfmri, a sicigil and a 
glass bowl, with other vases. 
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CONCLUSION 

ih Sfitm sangt w M-fas 
name AihUki oistirntd wfux te hid 

mun/tf uspmffif tboi^ pu^m^ 
QfMJtintf m fhnf Uymd 4U amfeOiat. 
IVtva timt the penmt cf these Osm/mts 
futtffd the fmtm NWlcifu a/ the dead, 
dnd slept Ptma and CiomselLsmt^ 

mij^t dJrtiic t wide jsfurum. But who 
WK the preprielaries stf lkese of 

what hodks these tiAes mode vp^ wert ft 
ftesSM Atitiqumm* 

In tHE &b£Ceding chaftebs wc have ^lurveycd Greek burial 
ctistorm owr apprt^xmiatcly t^tw tlioiL^iid ycar^. Otily in ibe )aif 
two ccnniries of Urn period did Greece become a Votld power* 
and ihe Greet way of life become dominant &r beyond the 
shores of the Mcditcrratican; and by diat time the rival world 
power of Rome was ready lo eclipse her For ihc four centuries 
before Alexander die Great Greece had spread knowledge of her 
tongue and ways^ through trade and colomzation« to remote 
parts of the inland seas, but although the effect was profuund, 
occuparion was limited and only in tiie south of the Italian penin¬ 
sula and m Sicilv did a Gnear Greece arbe. So m terms of 
territory and rule v,x should not cxaggeraic the part Grrtcc 
played in the early history of the Moditcnaiiean countries. Her 
ait and thought were to dommate the development of tlic wsstem 
world, but in thb thousand years the Gre^ were but one of 
many peoplei whom we have coujc to know ftom texts and 
excavation, aod beside (he peoples of the Near Bast and Bgypt 
the achievements of the Greeks arc outstanding for ihetr cpiality 
and type lather than in terms of empires built or conquered. This 
diHercncc in the quality of their dvilizatum may easily blind us 
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to diose more basic features of tlidr life attd bckaTioiir whldi 
riicy sliarcd witJj their contemporaries. Tlic sul^cct we have been 
studying is in many respects farthest from those special achieve^ 
ments whidi occupy the attention of most dassica) sdialars. And 
it b fitting that a Condusion should be devoted not to a stunmary 
but to an evaluation of Greet biiriaU to terms of what is tinder^ 
stood from other places and periods of man's ideas about the 
disposal of tiis dead- TJicn, perhaps, we may dtteem whatever 
there is of dbthictioti or rarity in Greek practice. 

In 1545 Gordon Childc published an ardde caDcd 'Directional 
Changes in Funerary Practice during 50,000 years'. It siunmanred 
(lie archaeology' of burial in the western world, and his basic 
cDuclusions can serve as text for some aspects of our attempt to 
compare Greek buriab with others of aDtiquiiy\ He took note of 
Iron Age Greece, naturally, but its evidence played a small part 
in his study. Of the change from burying tlie dead in a contracted 
position to an extended one he temarks that it *secttu gttitc un¬ 
connected svith ethnic changes but may perliaps be correlated 
with increasing wealth, a rising standard of living, and wanner 
bedding . In Greece contracted burial penisted in Corindua and 
the Ai^lid, the most dearly new-icttlcd areas of mainland Greece 
and by no meatu the poorest. Cremation, he observed, argued no 
inferiority. Certainly in Greece ctettuiio]] buriab may be as 
richly furnished as any inKumations, and in a country where svood 
was scarce or valuable it was the more expensive opcratioti. ‘hi 
a stable soacty the grave good* tend to grow relatively and even 
absolutely fewer and poorer as time goes on, £n other words, less 
and Icssofthcdcoeised’s real wcralih, fewer and fewer of lltc goods 
that he or she had used, worn or hahJttully consumed m Ufr 
were deposited in the grave or consumed on the pyre.* Tliis is 
broadly true of the period we have surveyed but there is a icriking 
proportion of exceptions, and with Creek offerings we seldom 
note any particular effort to equip the dead fully either with his 
life posscssiom or with pcsscssious for the after lifc^ 'With pro¬ 
gress in dvijiaadou a dwindling proportion of society's gtowng 
wealth has been devoted to die preparation of tombs and their 
fumisidng. Of Greece this is quite untrue, even excepting royal 
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or princdy combs. The Grteb' concern with what was disposed 
below groutid. was never great, but barel/ lagged; their concent 
with loutb acchttcccurc and mcmoruls was considerable; their 
burial rites were cancfiilJy defined and, tisioughout our pcticMi, 
diere seems to Iiavc been no lapse in their observanee* if the 
Iiistoryof their anitude to death diffirrs fiom that of die majority’of 
aiidctii peoples, it is likely that we should seek the cxplanatian 
in their different attitude to life. 

Childc was generalizing. We must now rum to the particukr 
in considering Greek burUb in tire light of what went before in 
Greece and in the conduct of her neighbours. Iron Age burials 
present no positive innovations, but what had before been 
isolated in occurrence—cast burial in individual vciS, and parricn- 
Urly ctematiort—became nonml, But the idea of communal 
burial or the fiimily vault was not wdiolty forgotten and a case 
can be made for regarding the change as one of emphasis, sug¬ 
gesting a changed society rather than a significantly new popula¬ 
tion. It is imderstandabk that the new practices should have most 
in common with the northern Batbum whaice the new Greeks 
came. There is no dear evidence that pre-burid rites in the 
Bronze Age were as those of Classica] Greece although dtis is 
very likely for Mycenaean Greece, and the offerings in the graves 
are of roughly the same cjiaractcr as the later ones. Cremation 
was nodiing special, and although it was long dominant on Tlicra, 
in most places erenution and inhumattou were practised side by 
side. In the Near East the few cremation cemeteries ate rather 
more exclusive but the ordinary burials are far niorc poorly 
appointed than the Greek, Egv'ptian burials, the rtiinnio ad 
abturdttm of mans belief in an aiixT life, could hold nothing to 
interest or iiiffucncc die Greeks, In the advanced Arcliaic and 
Classical period Greek tomb aiehitectnre i$ infiucnced hy Anato¬ 
lian or fitrther eastern house-tombs, massive tumult and rock-cut 
fi^ades, but the inHucncc is superficial and effected as much as 
anything by Greek artists’ parddpation in die construction and 
decoration of tombs for their nciglibours. 

We can make little progress with purely archaeological corn- 
prisons of diis sore, and 'when teitts and representations arc 
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AVJliUbJjc tbay describe and iitustiaTc^ they do ni>t: iisujlly expkia. 
When the Anthropologist or edmographer studios hiirial ritia he 
is ofra able to record explauauons given for particular practices, 
and it be wrotig not to take note of the observatious of 

these other dhdpluics in cryijig to understand the Greek, At the 
same time considcradon of Gi^k burial can itself be mstructivek 
and k » a tragic symptom of the modctti atdtude to ClassicaJ 
stmiics that a recent arcJiacoIogicaJ-cthiiographici! study of dte 
imerpretation of fimcrai renuim ihoald completely ignore 
Greece^ where the archaeo!ogiea] and textual evidence is incom- 
paiably richer than for arty other andent culmrc widb the c^tcep- 
rion of Dyimdc Egypt. 

In many respects die Greeks* attitude to tlieir dead is at one 
with dtat of many other priimtiTC* peoples who have been 
studied, and we should not ejcpcct otherwise. Obvious insEances 
arc the recognition that the body and house are impure^ and diat 
the kin of die dead, &r die period of impuiiry, art in a sense cut 
off fmm die community* disdnguished horn their iidglibouis in 
dress and bchavioux and requiring special rites be&rc they rcturti 
to sodety. 

Tlierc is a comniori inidenry to regard death as a slow and 
difficult transition to siiothcr form of iifc, which in some cultures 
meant temporary' or didaycd bunalf or cxpostire sometimes fbr 
quite a long time after d^iL In Greece the period of pmihtsis 
may corrapond to this, but by die dine we cm study it^ it seems 
radiEir to liave been used for family mounung, and Plato cxplaius 
tc as a draionstration that the body ii truly dead. The Tunth'Jay 
ritd and those amending the end of die period of mouniiiig may 
also have been thought to correspond with stages in die passage 
of the dead to the odier world. There may liavc die feeling 
that the process of death was not complete until the (Icsh had 
rotted hoin the boiies# Cremation aocetcr^aics die process* die 
very name s&rk&ph*2g$s means caniivaroiis* and the red-painteJ 
tnnef walls of coffuis miglic be a substitute for die more expctuivc 
fire. There was certainly no sustained interest in the remains of 
die dead, wlvich could on occasion he bundled aside for new inter- 
Tnents* and cxccprions were made only for mythical heroes like 
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Theseus, whose bones had to be sought and renimcd home. To 
judge epitaphs rather taorc uotitc svas taken of safe¬ 

guarding the rmuins from disturbance in the Heheuistic period, 
when the ordinary Greek vm more scJfconscious about his hopes 
of ail after life. 

The death of a child could be treated lightly, at least so as 
ritual went, and they could be buried at home. The practice of 
exposure of unwaitted children may argue some lack of send- 
ment too. Certain types of death were singled out for speda! 
honour or treatTncnt--^lc3th in war, in childbed or b)' violence. 
And tbc funeral was a time K>r leasts and possibly for competi¬ 
tions, These are practices and attitudes recorded in many other 
sodedes. 

From the material evidence we can deduce no strong feeling 
about rcincamabon in any other human or animal body, unless 
dicrc is something of this in the common practice of nanring a 
child after hb grandfadter. In Greek epitaphs, where the dead 
often address the LVing from bc^'ond the grave, they speak as 
though still alive, and there is no mention of them as a fcul, 
ghost or shade. They arc purely a projcctiou of the living, wIjo 
talk with them man to nun, and have no dear conception of their 
dilTctcnt state in death. In art the dead ate shown as ahve, or, if 
as 'souls', as snul! winged iiumans, the wings being the simplest 
indication of super^^htimatuty. 

The only magical property attached to tlic grave ttscLT was iis 
efficacy as a post box fbt curses for the attention of and action by 
ttedicr deities. Lip service only was paid to die mythology of 
death, in the occasioiul provision of Cliaron'sFec.alamporshoes. 
The notion, that the Lnd of the dead lay in tlic west, to whidi 
cemeteries and graves should be oriented, vsas geitctaliy ignored. 
Oddly enough it was tl i^ more 'advanced' religious sects of the 
Classical period, like liic Orphics or the Pythagpicam, who 
insisted most on the mythological praphctmlia of death as a 
journey (p- 2 t o). Thme too arc die ones wffich preached rcincanu- 
tion in animal, plant or human form—concepts which appealed 
to Plato and other plulosoplicrs but wlticb were probably not 
widely entertained and whi^i had no cffiict on funoary art. They 
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prtsc*%^cd by dogma mitty of die more stipetsfidom fraJte in cbe 
Gttxk view of death in ibcir fonmdation of ml« for cncry to 
Elysium* 

lu some coimimiiides a nmC$ am destloyed at hh 

death or buried widt him shtc^ they^ cannot be used by others, ti 
Greece thete Vi-as no regular depidtmg of even basic personal 
possessions, and cenaiuty no serious atrempe to equip lum ftiily 
for a journey or sojoum cbewherc. Many offerings arc dearly 
dctcfiniiied by scudmenc and sonicrimcs, we may suspect, by the 
desne of the kin to display the measure of thdr grief. The com¬ 
monest articlei in graves provide feuxl and drink, wJiicb may' be 
regarded as provision for a joomeyi but may m readily reflect 
the icIuccaniCC of the living to acknowledge th ^t die dcparti!d !iai 
hi fact piiEed beyond all earthly needs anil coni&r^^ In all thb 
there is a contradiction in mociye and act, but why sliculd w'c 
look for logic in the fiicc of death? 

Although most Greek burial tustonxs can be related to those 
practised by odicr peoples at odiei rimes, we have die bnpfcsrion 
due by the CLissiol penod their signiiicaiicc ius been largely 
forgOTtcii. Yet the rites aud provision for die tomb rcmaiji 
important and occupy eonsiderablc rime and expense* When 
mm dispose of Ins dead he is mnally trying to satisfy the emo¬ 
tional aud even ph^'dcai needs of the living, faced by a piizEling 
sense of loss or even danger, haunted by memories or dreams of 
die dead as still alive* By the ClassjcaJ period Greek burials seem 
to have developed as Gr as they possibly could to satisfying the 
living, vrithin a sequence of rjtei which preserved tmdirinnat 
pracricc, yet whkdi gave scope to exptesion of liumari grief, 
adnurarion, even hope. Many fbatutes described in this book 
iUustratr dUs, even tf they arc noc universally true for all periods 
or places in the Greek world: in die funerary art the snppressioti 
of myth and divinit)* in favour of the expre^ion of grief or the 
depiction of rite dead as in life, and an increaring reluctance to 
illustrate extreme grief even in periods when the arris skill and 
in repntsentb^ emorion were at didr height; the 
liominant ooiioem wiili funeral rites and tomb oionatncnts 
rather than widi die disposal of the physical retnoiiis: the adver* 
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mctneni of the names of the dead and hu &mily, and of his 
vimin, in what was for this period an excepdonally litetate 
society; the thocough^y ptactica] chatactet of all fiinctajy Icgisla* 
tioo< In these and many other respects the Greek way of death 
dHfm ptolbufl^y from that of oth^ aneieot todedes, and 
tefloos those dianetctistics which we most admirt in the Greek 
way of life. 
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ATHENS AND ATTICA 

TOPOGRAPHY 

In llie Tan idcnacu to sites in Aitiena are by modem street namef and 
oticioit .iiumumeiiEs. tn the Notes a didorent procedure is followed, forgely for 
coononty of space: graves near the site of a gate id dv Thcmiitoclcan Wall.« 
along tbe mad wht^ through it, one listed under the name of dse gatfe 
For che oottiie ef die Thonittoelean Wall wc follow in die mam the work of 
Jndetcb and Travlos. widi oorteeUoitt necessitated by rccoir eatcarotion, and 
the names of the gates (whkii ate bufkaBed on the map of Cbsskal Athens;, 
Map 4) arc those n^ by Tnvlos in fVladstnihe. 

Generally otJy the Luesi excavation ate cited, and tliese SK drawn 

primarily from the last teas yens of the Cibnmibi (B) efArrkrkfi^htsi Drifinn. 
For earlier excavatimis the ArtAJb%scAer AnzAgtr of the jAuiuAtJt) DeutsAm 
Arthiult^iithai butituit is the major loittec. A convenient soutte (or rdiaencet 
to rightcendK and early nmeteenihHXiitury eteeavatkiiu is L. Ross, Asdtiflo- 
gifditAufsittr i ((Iss). who quotes fr^ Faiivel's Ltiim. 
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Sinfic die Kmrndicci finds woocmivvly loed. thcfbllowing voUtmcioftlic 
excambon pabliotioii ilundd bt csmsultcd: 

i; Dr NckropDlai da la. hh lojiikftiiadafi W. 

1 C fCi!blcr» snd E- nrdtinga, 

Kienenfilw; tit Die Sktdptmesi : H. Bienuniii. 

KirriimrA;0j iv; Neufimde aiu (fcr NekpQpob ia ii. tmd iOp Jditbisnkns 
{miV- ^ Kilbla-. 

vAi Die Nrkfxppolti da id. bij ftJ^lirhtmikrh {l9l4)t t Kilbler^ 
Kftamedeits vLi; Die Nckmpolc doSpltm 8, bii Jabrluimimf (1939): 

K.Kabler. 

vii! Die Nckrtpcle dm Spdm 8. bis Frukm 6. JiiiduniiJati 
(1970): 1C Kiibter. 

Tbc &lbwliig gcnml W1^^ks miy be found osefid: 

L T* Hill, Tht Ancujjf Ct^ ^Aihffis[i^siy 

W. Juikicb, Tifpe^iiphie rm ^Acn (1931J. 

G. AfTk Ctmuery (194}]. 

E KLntsn and W. Git<tdimi!^idltrirdir i (T967}; ii, 

(H. Tbampton)i The AihtnLm Agt^r^, A Guide 
L Ttavloi, Pfftk^demike Eff/wcif tm ii^kfPH7tT(]j^}. 

W, Wrede, ^1^^4(1934), 

GRAVE NUMBERS 

The numbers of specific graves have tiof bocn givi^ In the CtXf. They ippcxr 
in the Notes virlmc it would otherwise be diiScukto Imd the objjOCt^menfiaitecL 
Each esceav^on baj produced its eoDvcmioiii for nuinbenug and n^ott nre 
inigbdbfwatcL lequiniig no cofimieai. Tbi of the Kmmsbos Is nitMo 
coinpIiatecL GeturaOy dwjce tf a code for the ata, mdi as hS Ibf Sacred 
Wiy (Ari% ShiiKe)f followed by dw graiiT iinmbcr. The cotrvettcion for the 
Archaic faoriali b lim moH complex; ICttl vi 1, tdS. ihoiild be ooniulicd^ 

grave reliefs 

Grave tclicfi manioned in die text are died by their number Hi E Cosre; 
Die AitisAm Gteihfrlitfs. Refcmei n those not bcluddl by Coflxe tnay be 
found b die Nmcju cubei under ihe type of monuRictit er the name of the 
dead. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER II 

TEB END OF THE BBONEE \<^E 


GENBRAi 

C. Blcgcn^i?itrudnl SuidirJ m Clxisfbf Phihkigy SuppL J ^1940} iff Dremcer* 
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j<flrtfU<iyjOT(i9j«)s£;Dc*CTougb. LMS naff, 264, aSi, and tbe index 
of fito; R, 1 -lopo-SiaipKHt. A Gaxtitaf dud Aikt rfMfmuttm 
loiff: Vcnncitik. tp. eH^ a^Tff. J« 7 f, jSjC 

ATHENS 

AgoQ:f*jp*»v(ipi 5 ) l 85 «;{iM.nB. j. 4 }.*»w{i 9 «)iiff;S. Imai&walir, 
(bnlioonuiig ^oltunc of Ajofu loica. 

f*/p xx*v(I^^6^^^ $f, njs, eo, ti^;ADrit rs I19M) ^ Sjff 
Mooidou Hill: AAf xxv (ipoo} 453. 

HilJ rfNymplui dfJflf xxiii (1968) B. i\S.%AAA ! (igdS) iSff 

ATTtCA 

Hopc-Simpioo, ep. {*., toiff 

MandtonifiCff Ixxxiu{i939) S^jCr Androoik**. |j. 

Mtiudi(Adumai}; /lAfxu(t8S7) ijgf ;B£dJui/Hy (195S-9) askaff 

Pend: fWH 196J, jaff 

Thonkoa: H, Muuchc Tttmlw i, 27ff 

NOTES TO CHAPTER III 

THH EARtV IRON AGB 

I. SOB-MYCENAEAN 
GENERAL 

CJeiboeoiigb, Pmi>£temAtit PtAitrf (1954) iff; a Stjrnsum, J&rfwjwi- 

-w SoiSitt (1967). leviewKl hy Dcjbi.rougfi.JHS iBttria {igWj aaSf, 
and b]r KKiiJtef. Cwmar* xH Jwff; A- M SnodEnji. T& UnfitA bh 

e/ Cffttr (1971). 

SALAMIS 

C. Tsountaiand L Mattatt. Tie Myeei$atm A^e (1897), appendix CiAAt xxxtt 
(1910} fjSiiOpiuf.Aih. iy^i^da) tojff 

ATHENS 

Kcnnuakoi (TJuiuiiin and Sacred Gala); Kiw. i; 0 G 4 cexv (ifldj} 47^^; 

Hop xxt (ijRliJ t 74 ff ; Ad 194a. aai ; ipi), fej£ 

Efiaft G^e: ALli(191S8) aaff; A£V/f loni fiflS?) B, saff; xxiii(iptfS) B. C?. 
Acfuniioit Gale: Kw* i. 1 ji; AAf jcvUi (iS^) Tjff 
Diotncmi Gate:fiCHbav/hcv(1940-1} j|j7£;ADrb xrii(1961-4) B, la 
Itnnuin Gaic(l); ADek xxtil (tf^ B. 7jff 

Haindian Gale: PAE ]»j.43: ADllrxxifiiNUt) B.7£;xxiii(i9««) B* jj£ 
A^ira: Volume in prqjanrioti: Styreniai. t^t* df^ j i. 

Aciopolii; Siyieniiu, {f. rir., aaC; AJA Ixix (1963) 176. 
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MARKERS 

Andnnukoi, iioj AEkrfi A. iTfiff; l&r. I, 9, it, +j: Stftcniuf, 

CREMATION 

Siyiouiu. «((f. bL, joC «j£, 73^ 

OFFERINGS 

G ffiaal ; Stytcruia, ep, dr„ }!;£, 6S£, te£ 

M«W: R Mutla-l6t|ie:, Jdt txzvii (lil6»} isC; P. JicobtlkU, Ciwlf Pms 
(191^) it; IL Higgbu, Gnvir md Ramnt^'rllfry (1961) Jioff'-, »j, and ESA 
bdv (1969) 144, 


II. PROTOGEOMETHIC 

GENERAL 

DoAmtoi^hi PGP, and litc lodex, jisL: LAIS jAi; N. Cob^icreain, GnvA 
CeotmitkPoUtfy ft94S} 9® 133$ti J95iff- {«tc index). 

ATHENS 

Ket ametfc o* frliriaiian and Sured Gaicf}; Ktr, L (‘pKednei TEX’), ttaC 
(‘Sotuli C^aery'); Ker, iv; AM Ixxxi ([96A) Ixxvui (i03) itZSit 
CGA ccxr (19^3) 47ir 

EiinGatt: AAA t( 19113) 4oC;v4/>Ax)di(i9<S^ R9(x£;xxiij {]:9fi3) B. 
Adumiaa Gale: AO^ xviii {1963) &. 36. 

Oiodiukn Gate: AS (933/4 iii, 8^; 1938, iC 
Diotneian Gate; RC/flxiv/ljcr (1949^1) 238. 

IfiDuian Gate: ADeb xxiii (1968) B, yjC 

Haladtaa Gate: ADtlt {196}) -0.41; X» {1948) R. yt. 

MoiMdon Hiir:AEi9ti,iji. 

‘Hcidclticrg Gnvea' (Between the Arempagoi and (he AmTiteion]: CKd 
Heidelb^ iii, 33!!!. pit. lotf; t£ A/A bixiv (1979) 

Odekin of Hetodet Anicai: PAE 1933,44: 1957, 7 . 

Agon: Volume tn {uepafaikui: Scymtiui, cp. Et., $9fr.; Hup Kxiii (1954) 38: 
*wCi953)aoo£ 

ATTICA 

General; Detboroogh, PGP jifiC (isoindbe). 

ElouHs: AE 1883, ifigC; 1898, 7 a£;ECN]3Cxx(1936} 444. 

Marathon: PAE 1939,17^; AA 1940,17>C 
Nea totda: Http xxx (t9di) t47C 
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MARKERS 

MdodJi; Kn. i, I 3 }i; iV, 3 ; Uesp ax AtulraaibH, tiaf. 

V 9 sa:KtT, fr, 39, pt. 2; xxxfi^ei} ija; Aadfiomkos, 9s|. 

Stme; Kit. hr. j. 39, pi. 2; Amliviiikoit 1 (jptfi-i} A. 177. 

OFFERINGS 

Vbm! Kft. i, lopC ip5ff.: iv* jfT.t Styreniiit, rit.. 95^ 

C«ne Wa« will incised daoDratkn: Krr. hr, »pE, pk Hetp xxx {t96i) 

tTuff,. pL 30; S 3 iirH(is«) lojfil: J. Bfttaek, Ana Unimtbelit Cmiinwf 

CUjr Rgum: Ker, iy, $ 0 , pi ; ADilt B, +9i p|* 7ob(k>nc 

izoff 

Jcwcliery: Kifr. \. asof.; iv, 2jf.: H>^xxui([934) pi. itij.(cM!d with ihouldb 
ptra); jKobehal, op, flif., 2£; Hig^iu, op, di., gofit. zdf (hk index), ind 
RSd {xiv(t 9 (i 9 } J 44 . 

Wcapaiu; Ker, i, i2a£{ jv, A. Scodgnjt,£itfip Credk imd 
(i9fi4)< Swotik aKumd aih iina; Kcr. i. ttjt iv, 3*. Sw-wd lyiiig bc^ 
thhiuDol dead: Kcr. it, 47, Siucldplmsi cn belip-tiatidj'ed emch^rs: Ktf. tv. 

ii£, pi, 37 . 

Food anil Drink; Ktr. i, 23* Ig^t]; It, Sc>tsuui, cp. fit,, iidt; Androni- 
koi, use, inafT 


NOTES TO CHAPTER IV 

THE CEOMSTfiJC FEEIOD 

ATHENS 

Geocnil: Coldstiiaiiuchi 2 and 14; fedei); Wredc, AiAx37I 

Kenmriko* {Tbiwan aiul Sacred Guei); Kn. v. r; 'Somh Comeexy' 209^. 
'North Cemetery' ajdfl:; nevtewol by E Hmnum-WeJnyng, Gwiffwi 
™c [193^) 315^- Hid by R, Ha rlir i iin n. CG 4 ecxv (19A3) 4TSLiADtSi xx 
{ipftj) B. 40; Ida (ipftij B. 51; jtAf Ixxzi (ijiflO) 0 .. mffi 
Erun C«e: AM xviti 73ff; ADefc imi (ijldl-j) B. Jj: x» (nxSd) 
B. (Jiff; sQtii (jp(57) 0. 92ff.; jcdii b, 67C, jpff 
Between Eruo and Acharnua Gate*; ADeb xriij {ipfiS) B, Spff 
AchaniiaiiGaitc;BC//lx3sm(J9<!3) 444.. 

Drainmn C^; ADrif xviL (1961-21) D. lO; xvni (ipej) IJ. 37C* sciii (r^fiS) 
Bi 611 Bnihh School at Athcni, Notebookt of the KynosaiKci ExcavatkBi. 
[totriaa Gate: ADtb xxi fiWSfl) B. 85; xniii( t 9(») B. yjff 
Hiladim Gate; ADrh xi ((917^1) H, 2: joriii (1963) JJ, 41; zix (1964) B. 6oi 
XX (ipOj) B. 7 jff. flo, 87; mi ([967) fl. lodii (196*) B. eKff, jiff, 88; 
R(lfii9jj,4jn 
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Foyx: . 4 Af xnii (i99j) 414. 

Piifleut Gate: AD^itr xxii (1967) B.75C,n off 

Agon: Volume in ptepMstdem; Colilitroaiu, adiimg/tfVjlf B. 

47C.; AJA Ixdir (ipTo) jojt 

ATTICA 

AculmEy: PjIE ijjd, 49 ^; 1 ^ 59 ^ ^ 9 ^^. iCsBCfiljDtsti (1957) J07£;l™ri» 

AiuvyiiM: ylDeff 3 m B. 07! 

Elcmii: viOcb xnii (19^) B. iiif. 

ICalljdtei! A£klt xbc (is^) 65C 

Muitfatn: A 4 1915* i7$C; 1940, 

Kicraua: JErppn i960, JoC: ^tA i |i>ff 

Tbariko^: ADr/m]i(i967) B. ijS^ iii 19^4 (ip^) t 0 i 

(1967) Jiff i i'". 19<5^ 7^ 

TnchoJKt; Ail 1940, 175. 

Vw^Amkgyroui); Ai>f'lrxx(t965) B. ira£ 

CREMATION 

GenenJ: Ktr. t* tK ; GGA^i 3 v(t 96 j) bedv (1970) 

DiFided Pi»: Aj(?r. aiS^ j.^91 PAE 76* 

Phocnkuii Bowf! Ktr. zoriE^ 3 | 6 £ 

MetJ AA ™s: JGff. v, r, jojE; iviii tiSjjj) 4 t 4 £ (l^jnc, on iripcsd). 
CioA iround lum: iGfr- v* i* 24i n* J9; ^57* Kff. tL ^,4*5 ^ AE 114* ami 

INHUMATION 

Gcnenl: Ktr. tt£; CCA CCKV (19^^} ||C 

OpcMmkddmrADArti^iptd) i 6 i 301(1965) R ttt- 

'Idi Gnve^: Colclsrcziti, 402 s llbp Soppl ^ appeadk 

CceSBoi »nd Bio»; Ket, v* 1, ifl£. :&i£; AM(i 9 ^) 7 7)11® (110, (4)4 

Vile Pillow: At ipji* 

i^Iniu biuiil of adulc: AAf (i^|) AEhk xiii [1C967} B. J]K. 

Cbildien: Jibp U (ipjl) Sp^ (wii v. 13; AM Im^l (tp^ 

11 $ (00. 

CEMETERY PLANS 

Athmi: Kh. v. !. d£* 14^: CGA cetv (1963) 59^^ €ft^m X£X (tgjS) 3I7; 

/Jesp Soppl. 1, i4i AUflr an(i 9 ^ 5 i) Bh 7j£ 

Attia: AA 1935, I79£; 1940^ F-IE {Mawihon); PAE 

tl6flL (P*l. Koltkinia); ADtb lad B- utE (ABavyuoi). 

Bndoftuti: lin v* t, *7C4 ani a- so Pgif *955,44C! A&if m 

(1965) E. Iki: SuppL 6i£t ^AE i 95 Ji ftiff-, ^ 1914 . i<L 
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MARKERS 

Gouaal: J&r, t. i, ?£, 13^; ACVif Xni A. iTiSff 

Moundi: Ka, v. i, jo and n, 35. ij. 33; Andnaiiboi. tut iA£ jSsS, 7«f,: 
PABjjm. tiefl: 

Stone: Andioniltoi, iTSf!; K, Johaniett. Tie Avk CraiM^IUii^ (igsi) tfifl;; 
Ker. V. I, 7 £, yl 3, 4 Ef 7 : ADili Jn (19^1) H. jcu (ip^tir) D. 31; AE 
iJtjlfl. tofil; ADth wti{j9«) B. 97; AM Ixxxj(ijKSd) 3, tia, 114. 

VASE SCENES 

K&t T. t, tqIT.. 3jt; F. Poiitieix> Oir Dipyiutgi^irT [oid Dip/- 
f«>MW (190s); W. hklilMd, ftsAhrifi F. ZuAtr (1934) 177c 
[nusiciuii] ^ J, Boftnittuiii,Isxxn (igtftS) i£ (diviot proecsiaiu, feiod, 
Hiuikunj); W. ZMiimBunE, AM liif (ipaV) itIE {pftihoit, 

S, law. /iawfd^(i965) tyff. ^im); At lOfij. 21 j (wunor j^wAs*); Cw^wn 
dii (1970) tfijC {^ipfaw)r J. Davijon. Yalt Chftka} StiAitt xA (jgtSiJ; 
Caldiataiii, Tit (nuiiiriim); AJA Ixxiu (muiiriam); G. 

Ahlbcrg, Aih. wi(i96v) i77ff. (tniuimnf); H. Marwin, Aitiit md 

itiftidiiiwd X [igiSi} 7C; k. Funcboi. xtim St^im Jtt Sugeu^ 

dorsttflmigm hd dm Gfittka tt Tolk Fr^mJiiKAr Rtigm- 

tMgt (1964) gaC (liji of teaiw), Va»c wiih maitipk jmKJiBiV: HM 1911. 
1, YaJt Ctmfcal Siudus atvi (iJ fig, 

OFFERINGS 

Gescnl: Knr, v* tsiE; Jrf/ bomi (15)62) (iiijml), 

JeweHay: Kor. t. igiit: Hig™, Crrek 

RMtimJrwlltrj 93C. 93ii;, jojC andRS^ 14^ 

GoJd Bandi: Afidfraiikoi. J&f. A. 1. 40J, 539; Rom. Aftk. Anf. 2j: J* 
BSA xlri (ipji) 4jfi:; D. Ohiy. Critdiixht Gff&ftlWk ((933), apedi- 
ally MS,: ADeb Kriii {1963) B. a9£, 37; m fl, 40; mi (1967) B, 

95; AM Ixjod (t96i£) tE 
Ivory InUy; AAf jcviii (1893) laoff, nyff, 

*Rjdi Crtra’: dDfk vj (19MH1) ijAff (Spaa); /IETS9B,pLA(Eiciai*); .ADr^ 
“OsKl-j) D. 78 (Kavalom Stmt); xjdfigAd) B«98 (Acavynoi) i /frro xjcxvji 

(ip^} 77^^^; Higgms»BS>li2iv(i9^) i+iffr 
Wcjpw: Suodpao. op, dt^ Ktr. v. 1. i9:rfE, jj4(«w«dfoMd ow); littp 
»«(rstJJ) JTpff.j/illljavii (1967J ,245;; fl&l„(,903^9if.(ihkyI kw); 
ADf&xxi (I9W) B. 3(Sff. (pviva). 

jSgS. lojt fElcuiii); xvtji (1949) Al>/r xix {1964) 
B. J4f+ C£ WlyKnacqJi aud HHtttc clay boois witk polmsd iMi, 

^ K/riiAnj, Hma^ fmdBmitaek^i^j) jilE, jot 

&%anei: Http SuppL iS6£; Mfip xxxvii (19AB) pifil; IbepeJitu>» lii 
(l 9 tfp) HfooaiiB ware): H. Dfemp. Cfi«*iKftrRi»-t(oUf(i9A9) yjt; 1. Pmot, 
AitfUH iti (jptfi) tflff. (Amr): f. Bdm. (1924). 




H0ru% TO CTIAFTER V 35( 

Cliy Frgurci! AE jjo;; ATkh six (t9ti4) B. (ccsixdur iiiil didiiot); 

Besp Siq3pl ^ ijC (tnoutncf), 6§ {wmirn on iliro^). 
food anJ Ddnk: Kcr. ir. f, jLsff, 5^^ ijd, ziMl; SuppL 
Hesp xTiii (1949) ^ 70,1 XXI {1951) ' Amlnatik^ fgfi!, 9:3. ^ 

Bitnu Depodo: v. 1, 233,245f^; Ji£ejp SuppL hL, 44f^ xx 

fi. 7S^4Mlxxxi(i9($6] itf- 

OSkin^ Di[cba: K^. v* Moff, ajcff. and !« Ntioei ta Chapu V. 

^Gmvc 3^1 i» iisfl; ixxt ji. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER V 

THE ARCHAIC FERIOD 

ATHENS 

Sicci pafaiiibn! before Z9jS ^rc lined in Krr. vi. Ii 95!!^ wrdl dil 3 i£ 
Kcnmakpi (iluiukn md Saoed Gatct]; ADeh xvi (l£^) H. x 0 .z xvii 
(1961-3) B. i^; xvtti(i963) B. 3iCr»(i964) B. 6c£i xx^i^^s) 
B. ; «i (19^ B. 70, T7i (ifi^) B. 114* ild 1965, 275€; 19^, 
4j4J91;^4Jlf Ixxxi (1966} iUSC 

Edxn CflCc:d£V/i xvii {1961-2} B,22B'.:xxj (19^) B. 6iBI:x]di(i967) B. 

97f.; xxiii (isdi) B, AdA i (196S) iiSt 
Betwtxn Eriii and Adumbn Ga»: ADe^/ xxui (196I) E, S9C 
Acharnian Gate: JHS Ixex (i960} 5^1 BCii Ixx^ (1962) 644; A£kb xvui 
(1961) B. Fdi theuTicoiiiilorFauvd'i exuvaiioa of R<ns, Ax^A. Attf 
31- 

DIomdati Gait)c!BCffbcxxiv(i96ci}6|if :ADr/f xxiii(i96A] B* 61h 
fLLiduui Gate: ADetf xx (1965) E- 7B£; xxii (196?) B. 76E1 Xxiii {[g6^) B, 
sdL 

Pitxcus Gate: ADctt xxiii (J96B) B. fd 
Agoca: Volmru: in peparancm; Hkp ix (t9St) 

ATTICA 

General: Airr, vi. 95C and nix. 3^; Colditrcain, 40|;£ 

Academy; PAE1938^ ic£; 1959,9^ i^U 5: i 9 Gh ^01 BCH txxxv (1961} 
618; Ixxxi?( 1960) 644f- 
Aigalwn: ADe'i adx {3964) JJ* 70, 

AtuyyHoiiPAHipii^ iiq£ 

D»py: BCH bocc (i:9i6j itfif.; txxxi {195?) 

Eleout: PAB1934. ^If.^ 6aEvA£>eA xxii (J967) B* tmAAA n (1969) BpE- 
H)TnEttoi: JJ/ ii (l88?) J4. 

Kalyvia Kouvara! AE 1903, 43- 

MarAihoa: AAf xviu (iSgi) ^£.;JHS txxxviu (1968} 12E; C. Haapclt, Artie 
BLiiht'i^ureJ Ukyfhoi (1936) 9iff 
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Meniilt; ]dl xiii {i8®«) tsff,; *iv tojff.; D. I^tyauiu, La Leatnit 

.1iri}uei(if)e}) 43£1 
Mci:aita:Ai 4 Al (1968) ItC 

Plulcroa: BCH xvii (iSjj) Ij&l AE 1911, a+dff.; it (ipi^J tifLi AA 
tgt6, i39f.; MH1931, mHl 
Spaa: AtVlf xix (t9<H) 71. 

Utofiltoi; Thtnk^t i, 47C; ii, 

Viri; AA J 9 J<S, la+j 1937, Tii; iWo, l 75 ;BCfrtjci (193^ +ji; S. Kuoulbo, 
ton Arogyrvmaoi {igfij); jlDfft xvji B. ijC; xviB (ipaj) 

A. itfS; XX (tjjdf) B. itj£ 

INTRA-MURAL tJUftlALS 

Tint 'pr&<TIiniiiitDcleta voir: Judodi, Ti>f«g^hit J.iaL; ffctp *x (t9JJ) 
i]i£; Tavlot, Aptredbmtfar jjC 

INHUMATION 

General: Etr, vj, 1,8oSl;liS('j^xx(ip5i) So£ 

Coffini W tnen: Eer. vi, i. Si; Hefpxx(i9j|i) aAf.;jlAf]xxxi(i9tS^ ijt, 17, 
KBiif with iviory inlay: /U>/^ xix(t{^) B. 44. 

Adult in Air. vi. i, 75, 

Putburbliof diildten; Kfr. vi. t, 3i;il^lExxi(i9M) i iff :RAE 1934, «>. 
Iiuoibcd PotlilAil i (cjicil) 29, £g. tj. 

Pot ofofi&iingt:vlOej(xviii( 1963) A. ji5£ 

CREMATION 

Genctal: Kir. vi. i, 8j£- Hesp xx {typ} fldC 
Atb uttu in none boxa: ADe/i ii (ijatl) 

Trip le a«mabtib(?): Ker, vi, i. Tjf. 

ChiUien: R 4 E1931.113 (pal Kotkinii); PAE ip6t, i (Afiadeniyliifcw SuppL 
3 t tSlADtlt XX (] 94 i) B* 4:i>. 

POSITION OF OFFERINGS 

Offering PJatw: Kr. vi, I. gyi;; ADtk xrui (i^dj) A. n jff; AM Iequ (ijjW) 

11. 17.it, 

Oflbing Diuihej: Ker, vi. i. lyL; Ad 1940,17s; R. Himpc, Eht AsAatrifidvr 
C/aS>nd(i9((o) 7ifl: 

OFFERINGS 

Bitilea'j R, Hampe, Die Stek an jPhfifs^kt (iQ-jt) J J n, a (lilt of cxamplei): 
R Payitc, Nfff«iw*(fAw(i93i) |i]f ;R GinoDvH,Bdfmi«ril^(]9«l) ?4?ff; 
AA /959. tff; BSA xJiv(isi«) a47f,: WSr 191J, SuppL 17 and tvi (Locri. 
with R&tBico to edta rite*); A 4 1911. J54 (Otbia) : A£ ) »(G«diii,. 
El0Ui»}; c£ AM Ixxvih (ipfijJ SciL 17.3 (Gcom., Timu); Ct^A Maimheitti 
i. pLii, 9 (TlK] 9 ei). 



KOTKS TO CR AFTKIt V J 53 

jiFr/iiV xi (190^) 5 IqC; P- Amamliyp Co^/- S^hat^f Ul 

(1965) uSofil (R MiCDgcr). 

*Tal 5 lcs*! Kft. yi. 1, ^ 0 .* Kef. iri 1, iu£* ADfh »™ (i?63j A. lajf.; H. 

Payite and T* Duniubtii^ 13 rC 

Moumcn^ Amj£ulry« ti^AI (C Rollq^); 9 . ICiK^bttfb, Anhd^ 

grirdtbthtn TmiifJJSnri^ 0^1?) G- Riditer^ Ksrsi ftgi, |f-d: 

Ktf. >0.2 i 49 i£ 

Vm Cut; AA 1937, jij; vl. jSoC, 193 f., 4^', AiiilrottiLa}, 51, pi 41; 

Himpt, Ba frUhmtii^htf Gf^atid 74. 

Thymiigftiii: Krr. vL 2^ 381C; vl ; Ridittr^ Sgt 3|~6;-C.4 

2 / 6 ^t 

Fcdcttdled Vaict: Klw. vi 4C'vCi S. K^rooEOUir^rj^if hm 

Himpo, Sip, CKd Mami I, lefT.^ pk {£ fiigtiienE fiaiti Athmii 

ylAf ^oc 3 di(]pq 7 ) 5631 % jTi. 

MOUm>S AND BUILT TOMBS 

Round Mounds' Genmi: R HfTmuun^ Omp 4 aJcl(l 9 $g); Kcr. li. E, SSfEMM 
ijcsxl (1966] 17£; wiik \ws; ICtt* vi. i, i@fl aaC, |7fC* jiff-i vi, 2,49tC: 
with itt/oi: Kjff, vi, t, ^tC.. JoC* 1jj£: t-i. 2.561C; cf. ESii Ivd 
Rficungubr Mimmh und Buih Tombs: Kubkr^ Afifi. J. hfL il (i949') 

tC; Knr* vi, 1964^ xviii (19*3) 0. zs£iXE^{ji>d4) 

B. 38E; Wrcdt, Attika 7^*, 3oC 
Paintcii Plitjuu: AM lib(l^zljf i^-iBSA 1 (1955) SiB£ 

Atebk Slab*: AM sociu {19CF7} J 45 C^ KanHuou, WAf O/t Sc. {15^) 30 
(no^ S9 p 181J, 2826}. 

*Mualhati Rtnmer^ jIE 1953-4 li* Ityff 

Oofp&big Va£»! Ab, vi. 1, fjCi fd.vin. 2 ^^!iL, 4 ^L^ jcjL 
Crowning Sculpture: liau: Ka, vi. E, Tof.; vL Jp 4E2£» i^iCi H. Gabchnxnti, 
S^tydicti ztm fiShgTiahisthra L^rmffUd (19A5) SpIrinTtH: AA I93<S* 11$. 
Sfse ilso the Notes to Chapb^ VL 

GRAVESTONES 

Gfnerah Jidumeo t Riiiiief* TTit Aichsic ^fAiiim {19A1); E, Hairiswi, 

^ 4 irt*i L* Jieffiryi BSA ivil {1915a} f tAC; F, Wilhmiiciu AAf 
i:ro-iu(i96|) tCMff ;j 4 j 4 i 96 j,iJi£fwt™mbfldiog£aphy, l^^ 

36i£ 

Btood Rclicfi: Johimsai, ifflTf Rkiiier^ j 4 CA 55!?.! jefferyj cf. cs]f„ t 49 tl 
ADfh xxi (ipAA) A. f uiC (Vclauiilesj^). 

Discs: P, jactibiduU DijJb) (1936); Jefcyp (f. dr.. 147; Onr^ R^mm mi 
BpZu 5 h«fas vUi(t 9 ^J afiiff 

STATUARY 

G, Richter^ Rja]iwi{i|MSo)i C, Katouioi* /Ini 70 dikf<r{t 9 ^i}. 
iGiniii RiditcTp JCorui: Rtjumit Muiicuiiit Mctmta izAj. 
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Sotod Figum; Ker, vi s. iiif., sHi A^tSa iHiatik iji ^196?) 76!; Je&ry, 
Ivii j5o£, and nj &f tu*e; M. ColligiMii. Ut Stawt Fmhiini 
(1911) and toIE; P, K^vvadiai, Knijiio^t n!4i Kemr&ou Arluhltsilm 
Mousmn (iS86-^^ 17,110.7iljcxviu(i94j) (baiei}, 

Honancnijcfiiciy, Ikxvui(i96j) ij6fl- 

NOTES TO CHAPTER VI 

TU£ CtASSlCAL PEKIOO 

ATHENS 

KfliameilDi (Tbrusian imd Sacred Gaica): A. BcOckuo'. Dir ftidfc/ ant 
Etidmtft (1909); E, Bo^umgcr, .Vfwe druiahe Ati^inihwigat {1939) 

(D, OUy); A&h niil (19^1) B. jt ; wx 8. ^dE; xxt (J9«3 Q. 5j£, 
Tit, 77j xxij {l9(i7) B. WC, g&, ti4; Aht Ixxik 8sff-: btnti (19M) 
2tlt. IlfifT. 

ErunGoie: A.Vr^i]i(ilS9j) iS<Sff-;T*c^x«ii^iSHii) tr3ff.;vlEt9«5 Chraiuka 
aff; ADfb jcvii (19^1-1) D, iiH!; ixt {ifltfA) B. xidi (tj)*?) 

97ff: xxUi (iSKiClj B. Jiff, ijff, (Sj, 7^.; AAA t (1964ioff,;ij{f9(!9} ifyff 

Between Bfioit and Adurnijin Gateau ADrb xiii (1967} B. ii4lC; andu 
D. J+, S^ff 

Adaniiau Gate: liCH txxviii (i9H} toSff-S ADeft xyUJ {ifKJj} B. JjKl a* 
Cl9«j) B. iw; xxii (1967) B. tij; xxiU (i9«e) fi. J9C Pauvel’t Utta of 4 
April i8i(, A(h$, Aith. Aiif. jr. 

Diodiaiian Gate: ADrif is (192+-^) B. Mff; jd {1927-8) B. 9iff; AA 1917, 
JiAf.; 1918, 57t»1958, iSitADth xvi(L9fio) B. aaC, 27; xvd (ipQr-a) 
B, 29; xs (i9^j) B. jor: *xi (1966) B. 79^: xiii (1967) D. 75, lO), iij; 
AAA ii (t9^) psrff. 

Dkimciaii G«t; ADeh xjn (19M) B. fij; saji B. 84; nKi (t96flj B. 61: 
Brtttdi ScIkhiI at AdiciB, Rynotargrs Notcboati. 

iietiian and HaLidun Gatet: AAt xxt {1900) iSJ; BCH sc (ijpCd) 74i£; ADflt 
I« (1964) B. jtCi 30 d (jiXSiS) B. x^i (1968) B, joff. 97- 

Usjg Wallt; ADtlt awfl (1961-1) B, ks, 

lni»-«imJ:ADeB edit £1968) B. 6j, Tiff 

Demei between Atliciii and the Ptruui; ADtb xrii (1961-1) B,4y,AAA Q 
(1969) 3J4ff {Tavr(M);^B xvUi(1963) B. idff ($t John Rente), 

ATTICA 

Academy; EdE 195S, lot; igfij, laff. 

Aigatoon; ADek xix(t964) B. 70; Xxi(t9£ti) B. inj. 

Aaavynot; ADf/r xvi (1960) fl. J9. 

CbarWi; AA 1916, 400. 

Dnpbl; BCH Ixxx(t9j6) 346: Jxxxi (1957) j rdff: Ixxxil (>9j8) dSlff 


NOTES TO CBAFTEtt VI 


3 SJ 

Bkim%r FAE I5>53, I953* TT^^l 1M4. SjS^: IWp TJK? 59^-? 

fCH lfi[viU(t9J4} I ufit; Ikm: ({95$} £ic£Uics]r(i9j<S) J42£« bxxi(i957) 
5i:iCi4DcJjf joiii (1967) B. tilt 
m (1964} B^Tt. 

Hc11cnilo:.4Drlr 3tvii(]0^[-i) B. |a£ 
tliocEpotU: Alkh X (19^ B. &>. 

Killitfaca: +4DrJ^ xix (19(4) 

tegrcna: ADi^Jir xviu (1961} B. BCH bxxvti 7i7f^ 

Liopcsi; AA 1916,14X 

MandLOfi: PAE r95SK 3<Sfil; 1955* jBXv 19}6, 125C: 1940^ iBiC 
M^krkopotilo! BCH bcxv (1951) tit. 

Moi:xita: Bjpm I9«0w jcCt BGH bror AHLi i 

vi£kIrsttit(c9C&S) B. iioC 
McKciiotij: 1965^ 45 jt 

Makn: ADrIr xa {i9<i6) B. 107. 

Niluis! ADe'ir uiC 

FiTchiko: xoc (1964) B, 7J, 

RluanKnij: /IdS 195^ 

SaUmEi:j4I>flt ad (19^) B. 107. 

Tliorikoi: L 59it» 74t; TTt; ivj floC 

Tcaciioiics: xxi % iC4^ 

V«i: BCJf Ixxxvn (1963) 7r5ff 1 lacocvi (loda) 6si: .40i?lf xrii (19^1-4) 
B. i7Cr3dic(i964] B. 7x1 3 C[(i 965] B. En(l96l5] B. 9st 
Voali: AI>Jlrxx(isH55} B.tu. 

VoolLagnuni: AZ^/r xd (iptifl) B. lOjE 
Viilim;A£Midx(t9^] 

INHUMATION 
'Half Grm": AE19$% Uo£ 

Adult in tnb: AMlxxxi firt 

liiicnlKd vaicm^ Tfi0rrJbt?^i{«43^AI>rlCr3ue(i965)B. 1I5» 

CREMATION 

RtfamcikcH Aib imi; AA 193^, il?, 

Cliildctn:H»f* xx{l95i) nDffi:AAf Imd I4f 

CENOTAPHS 

AA iSa. See ^ wtioD on Sw Gnvet. 

OFPERINGS 

Offismg Plaror AilClxTO{t9^^ a*, 36,44^* 47» 53^ W { 

AA 1949, taa; 1937* 34^;AjOrfi bs IffiDU-s) B, 7i- 
Offierbig oiidta: 5il|Ua^{t93S) 6^11 A£19581^ AA 

ISKI4,4jaff.4 4JC>* 


NOTES TO €HAFTER VI 


ChymoimmiAA 19^4,45$. 

Dummy Hriy xx{tp5]r) ito£ 

Jewdfcjy-, ADeh xviii (19^3) B. 34; jtM (1900) +5J: Ixam Sj^ ^3. 

Aimi: AA1933, R, Higgins, af th Mttwym 

^7^ i**31 O^pifAcntht t ^ cm, diC; AOrA K?mi (igdS) 

B. S); AM Ixxxi (1966] 50. 

Lead "Coflsu* und oitte fabkt: AAf bood {jS n. 6« $4. 

THTTE-GROUND LHKYTHOI 

A- Fdfhanks, Allimuivt W^f lAyikci IpM): W, fUsbs-, 
IPVu^nmi^j^ LAeythm (sS*M)i ^ BuseW, Air^jdii Liipkm ir 
Bca^-p A^if Il^irk^£^jri&£»i{c 9 | 3 }, 

MOUNDS AND BUILT TOMBS 

Moimib: A A/ txxai (196^) 77^. (EuLoline^ Mo ibtA) ; AE ]9dlE^ B, 44i£; 
ADfh Z 3 ci (i9dd) Bk 9a- 

15 ui]{ Totebt and Tombs: Bruckner^ op, dr^ Wftxlc, AtfiCfr^ 

Af^ru/m (1933). no*. 40+ 5 <^- *« 3 w loi. 102 , S03. and AiE^ jaff; 

4 t /mfn U (1949) 7 ®; ala li [is»^) 334 £ ('motiail'4 but pcAispt a Biuli 
Tomb). 

STATE GRAVES 

Excavatw; AM aaar (1910) iSjit; AA T9^j, joiC; jiff. 

Anoeat Lii^aimr: Dul ii 34; Pam- t 19; Aik jl. t: D. 40; Lyi- a; 
PI. jX&Krsr,; Diodfflroi P«icgctca^fG/lDo+ 373)- 

Tomb oftltf laocdii nun i T j r j t : AA 191 j* iTiff? IMQ* J»?n. a«?; 1965, 
li4£;AD?lrx;vii(]9di-^) B. iS£ 

Tofinbi between hofiti lam! 5 :AA IRJS,, 1940, J 44 ; i94i*aodff; 19^5, 
31 j£ 

Tomb at Amu 3 {‘Cbabmi* ^: AA 19634 3 zjffi 

Discuiskmi of ihe archaeological ami litoary evident: J. 'Wenz^ Ss^tdim zu 
aitifdtff JCWcjgr^flArnf (1913); F* Jacoby, JftS ladv (1944]! j^ff 
nwmfs), and Ctajswti QM<rtfr(y xxjcviii 1 ^ 944 ) 63C (Gctirjli]); W. Kicidorf, 
&!rArjis uFfJ Dffrurttutt^ dn Penfrkrtrgc{ig 66 i «jff; K- Mciili, Derjfrditiefcf 
Ag<m (19AAJ daff; D. Btodctti^ C^rn'ral Qitarttfly bdll (1969) .r4jC (wulty 
Ibti), 

GRAVESTONES 

Gemnl: A. Coom^ Dk ^iahru GrdAivji^(ift9E>-4)« CnlU^uBitL^HSrddiri 

JWAaifiTs; Dicpoickfp Dif oabittm GraAprJ^(i9J I )r T* Dobm* AtO'fiefttf 
Hmtii (s 957 )^|ohaiijexi, Aifk Gm^BfHefi\ S. ICaimufOu, AAf Ixxi (1956} 
1340! (pointed); H- Mohliii^ Diif OmmKiiir dtf grirtkisfkfn ^rahutlm (i9dl)t 
ftjcmmii, A^Ji;G.Ricbcr, Gtir^da^ Mumia 


NOTILS TO ClfAPT^R VI 
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ITir Sm/jpivff S, Adsm^ 

TV TWbiiifMi' Cftvk Soitpiuts (19^); C. Clalnii^ciii^ GfM'fStdfn md 
{1970}—thjf ippeued euo £ar fblJ jccumni of tt tn be ok«ji Iim 

li^iibdptt: Cic iCf il 5^^; F., Brlestein, Jjdl/iindii^ipja} iSfTjJ. Kitduicr^ 

Dk ^ {i$J9) 9lC; R. 5. YouDg^ ii/Alii (i^a) JtjC ; MBbius, 
ni^ loiff 

(The fol tuwkt^ Tcktvtycn bdiulc ^veuDfic» xiicTinH»^ la dir ujct wfikh w 

QGf m Cone's coqHU of Attic giavo cci^.) 

SUb Jtrc/tf/i BCff bm/bxii (1947^) 3®9v 

Roicttc urbi: Mobivv ifp. dr.r ioSp and Sivdis Fjri^ (1^167) 24^,, i±; IGfr. yf, 
41:1 End iL 24 cTmscstol i-riA J9|f- Miihhii* r*r., 

[oa, £t. itja {Hipp;acC]:"s romc). lW»cnti cm tkkt cf Epi^apUca] 
Moicism. Atbfiiii, no. toiAi. SingLc rosette on ffrincip! face: EittrkMnKvrni 
Rgpfgcmaiimt on rases: AfiiVtinW: Aiil' iJilPi, jS, «£ Mobsus* pi. 

ReilkTjirJW; Come thk t6j, pL iio; ef ARK 754, (Tymbos Piicm). 

Vws: CotiHe tim, 1^90-1714: F, Btommia:, .Shisitsdtf % (19^) 

i sjff. (Tittgc : mAE 1 it, ii7C{Htoiic JdbjiVi liH th romb tconei); 

&. SdtmalE^ (1970)1 Bicber^ np. fiT.» 

Richter^ Catnli^ ; Klcr* ti« tnv* 4867. p). 4^1 twouijm wiih child on 
fduEropfam); Conuc no, 114^ (Myixhmcj; KsrotiacHj, NM CullnSi^ 7^ 
fno. 3584^ itucnbcd Aat^ rnffriJuiSJoj)* T12 (no. $9^, vaie iccnc), 112 (no. 449^1 
haicb TT4(lW»- vase icmcj. 

Columns: Culligtioii^ vp. cA., ItC; iv (UStp) T Conze no. 1740 
(Bion}‘ BnldmiT, ftp. df., ADfh m (1964) A* pi lo{enliiimi with 
cauldrat); cf- AM H (192^] 941C, and Mmeo Nathmib RiiciiattOp Sala I no. 

l^S 9 ^ 

Bases] S. Karotnfoti^ NM CeltSt^ 48 (m 4.50&, ^Appte-fkking^ 109 (iu>l 
34j 6-7* Sabttut relwf ibhs), iiJ (no. jtisov l^raro sljb). Bot reixtamm 
shin, rf. AA 1933, 189^, and bg. 3 ' Jto/W Lwnidfi 37 June 1911, 
1098 (^Pcxiicoi hasp", NMjtoSI and Ai 1931. sitIF., 1-3, 

Goavoscones ^itli Figine Dcocrution: Mobiui, Stadia I'ery 41 f (roccni 
bibikgrapliy) andAA/tjcot i £1966) f jeJt; ljuux{i964j Bed. 48 (EopbcKrt); 
AAA i (1968) e5ir.: Jtktp SappJ. viii (1949) ph 1711 (Adbcniait dero felicf 
of about 430 Jtc) \ Dtcpoldcr, ^p* df.» pi lA (Ckaircdcmos and Lykcaf) and 
pi 33 (Hippconadios ^ Kalliai); - 4 Af xiix. (1934) pL j (Ami^iaz^), 

At^itoctunl Frames: AAo, Hfhftkum viii (ivjt) Adams^ Pf, df,* 17* 

STATUARY 

Stotd figuies: Colligncci* iiSC: I’klbig* no. iij: Jdf b£xiv(i95!») 137^: 
Ixxvi ([9A1) TiCi Hchng^ no. J 4 IL R. Hemtunii* Har Gfdkrft}d I'Wf Afiirwn 
ms/Cypm (t888) i Collignom i*s; Ditaiai, A Cvirff Jf» thr Cypna 
Museum £1961] 140^ no. 4 £tiiv. no. C 34A). Relief decDcariont CoUignmt 
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J5S 

i^tC; BlOmdi K jss Koronzaa, A*Af Sf, io 9 {b&. Done liitK}- 
H. BloeicKvltrf^ Kuifif m dtr S^[Pfiz(t£i43] 74£ (pedimenc). ScrvanrprU: 
Blumel, K Ij t| CoIJignimp JioflT; Bkb^« ipp. di., Mf ^ 

404 ^ (DkxrlurUn Gw); Kamtifoup iSMf CsIL (no. S25, Motidi/ 

Aduniiu), Scytliiaii Soivmai: Coliignofip lOofK and Rjiitiixwi, NM Of/. 
S(^ i rd (tici. 

^Hcrcukoetmi Maidnu’; CpUjgiioii;. tdjffl: Bkbcr, cgj, A, 

NAf CffJi. Si., B 6 j[m Jdiijp tid (iiOp 1:005}, 

Spliinauai CoIllgiii[ni+ 2L4C; Cuiw noiw indno, lOai, pL i!r5 (wippoft- 

ing vale): U, iov. 4119+ pi 3,4; J. Pollard, Seeup Sjinwj aiw/ SirmJ 

* 17 ff: A. FuiTw^Dgl^^ Arjftj. Jh. BiU Kutift I (1006) iC: AM tmf 
{i9d<^ 157; Bldmd. K 40 (Silcms* gmr^£E4Xit]; - 1 / 21 **'755^ 40 [Ukfik^ vnili 
fpkmx). 

Sirtm: Cdtignon, anfiff.; flueber, fjp. Qaiic tioi. fddt-??: Pollinlp 

nV.. 13701 md i4iff (lumnw)' ofcarlicritucbci}; Conre stos. iddd and idd^ 
(mooming women); Bruckner^ c^i 57^ 

Men: CoUigticm, t44C; G. Bkbicr, Tfef /^irniirj 1 /iht Gfedti (lodj) jflC 

CbUcbrtiT Collignciti^ iM0l 

Animiks Getml: Collipiotu a^adEi BieW* ai.,^ 

Uoaj: BrikW, c*., 74^; Katoazoo. NM Cd/. ^e, lifif;: ADth ick 
(todi) B B. E 3 |; A 1.4 iL^iod^) ad3fr;-iy^lixii(if^] $I9C; 

71 jf Afu/fum kfaih—Boitoii. Fine Am Mlucijid ((^5) dS; Qipiipriik^ 
l^rjtjbnfw iv 4 SfE; Anh. i (ip4&) iijlE;iv (iW^J fff'J ^ 

(1968) laiflC Pamlicn: Kippdi Collocticiii, Serge?) 

A ^ 6 ;AA jpii^ t 4 i£; 1914,455: Milbiui, fl/. iJr., joj- 
Dogs! CoUigiion, 3400 ! :iJieber, ujr, ri?,, d|; A/l 1965^ ADi?/f ix{19J4-5) 
B. jiE; 4/A Lxxii (igdaj fjfil; Drflctiicr, rif., S|C; iw£: (i 

ffrfc wirh Jog ifi lelieft Ajtf/lce* /Giwjl liilJjjTo) 95C 
Bulh Biilckncf, €ip, 7401 j W.. Rieilcr, ep_ uaf. pL 37 (NM 1938): 
Oi]^, Pmdh* iv^ 4^. 

REUSE AND RBPRODUCTiCiN OF GRAVl MONUMENTS 
Rarou^^ N^f Q?/l St. no (no. icus: nwici of soai jiJdktl): IbuL^ 107 (no, 
Si I* figjUEet ctiiicllod awjy); Epigrapliici] Mmetmt no, I04j,3 {focord rdief 
rccoc}tP. Z a nkcT ^ A 4 isdjt HSl^l (Cfctm 'Aitkmiig* cmve iclkn^ 5 ee also 
Dupiicr XII. 

iCONOGRAPBY OF CRAVE RELIEFS 
Scfi general jmjim uinfct ailding: J. tbinunc^ Amikt I 5 #imi vii 

|i9d4) toft. md/Ll 1967* 199^1 N, Him mrlmfitirhWUdii^g, Simtm rujn 
C. Karouioip .Wiiw^WeiJi. BM Xitmr ^(1969) tfil 
Gcimrei: Johans^ di. 2; Neummn^ Gcnm vrii/ GikanLn (1965) 151C 



NOTES TO CHAPTER VH 


FUNERAL Rrres 


GENERAL 

L c»pecbl 1 y S. Eiitmi. Op/mtut 

Mtuf Vorapfir (1914); K. Hctnutui^ Lchtbuck Scr ^kiihuahm PnVdfalWIiijiniff 
ivt [i 8 S 4 )i itcdoni K. Mcuji in PhYlhhli& fif Petit ¥m der MQhIt 
(1946) i8sC; P. 5 ung?el, Du: jfrfirfiKfc^ Kuhtaatmumer (1920), wAOpfer^ 
htmuiKdcr CrTn&ir (19103; U, von Wllunowirz-ModZwiocC ^ GimAeJif 
Hflimm (1924L 1933); E* Evanj^PntcltnrJ, Tlwvrin erf Peintiiwe Pztigwn 

LEGfSIATION 

See Nocet to Cha^^cnr VI sind Vlttp actduig A. Mimna^ Salim (i 03 ^) Br. 4^5- 
7d; E. tluKhciilnifd]^ Sahtm M>jnni (^966). 

ANNUAL RITES 

O Nigoctip Hiseary 0/ the w 4 rAmif»i Ofufnun'im (iosje) 6 iK i^f)l E. Jqmbyi 

CfdWdf Qi^ivfrr/y xjmm (1944) PCH mb Suppl, (19^) %, 

439f. (Philocbcrms iio. 16S); N- Wyic. Thi Sperdnsajhatuilt^) 

WATER IN FUNERARY RITES 

A. B. Cookt Zmt Lit ([940] JTo^p R- Ginouv^. BaLnieuiik^r 
D* Locals Apfi Cinnk RlirL Sof. 1969^ iSoK; Mh KtnJe* Die Bcdtruhirt^ 
IfldjKfr fm Km/t wiJ Lihen ikr Attn (ito^ci ocprint of fhihlagiu SufipL xiv 
(19^])); L AkniRnef* LePartt Jimt JYnrff^ Gw{195*) 

VESSELS 

Spouttd veiscl wick low f<Kyt: Fcrtmant, Lrr Lourmr N. Rcnnrr« 

0 /fticA 3 x(r 9 i 5 ) tooC 

^Lttutitia*t jdl m (^^99) t£>|£ (MmUi}; D. Amy^, Hnf xirrii [(93B} htC; 

B. ShcfroD, Hap ntxi {1961) jSofili RirouMOp Td ttu Ann^ffmttna. 

Litfifs jpmUsoi: JL Lullkiip Jdf Itd/Liii (194^7) 74; J. EWrdmaR, M 4 xtvu 
(195^) 3oCt AM Inoi (1966) 7 ;i£ 

Oxkt flf.p 3 i 4 frp 37»K' J. pansmLiA* Desetipfim 

of Grrecr v (1&9S) Lr KaJiiL in Gemh uvuf Gejthkht (19(^7) 14^-f 

K-Jftibaiucti io Pttvlmt PcriiAtifi (j 9 +r} * 7 ^-; ^ Karyfili+ . 43 / kxviii (l(> 6 j) 
OoC^ H. Ro 3 £p CTifjij. xx (iRis) 23^^ 

Hy^: E, Diclilp Dit Hfifk ti9<U) liBff* pb 53 (Corinttumpnif/i^sijatiJ 
(Sondi rtalian pv^Ir^nV}; AM ixsit (1066) lip 42, lavjl Untvcnity, 
Qtiebcc, rcct-figure ftyA/d wnh prahtth on iliDaidcT(H. Oiroiijc). 
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SELECTED LITER ARY REFE KENCES AND COMMENTARIES 

MjftFNu; E. 1437^: W. fhrrett, EmipUei (19^) 414: E 

Ak. 2z : 

Lcgiibuon: Cis^ if Lig. ii 59il; FGH ao. iiS; F. Wiihrli, Dfmnrfas tm 
I%iiftm Flu, Si'lpn 21: D, 4 J>.^; FK ifXjg, iJr 95 SE>- 9 <kiD. 

himA: Ad. H. v 14 (wnttai laws}; E Ptr. 14+7-S&* 534-7; Ai Th. 

Si. Atif. ioj2^. Dcncal cf btidal: S. Ani, 
l| 3 a£; X HG. i Thn. i ijlt.ft (Thcmis^acJcs). Du^y qf ihc Gunilf: 
A. ij j|" 9;E. Fnmket, Afiihylas A^ffmfrmmt (1910) 755^; A. €h, a£; 
D, 4 | ^ 4 ^* 9 * Lyk Burial 

U. 24<S: A^f.t jimJ Wy^ fp, £*j£; rf. E Air, ^ T&3^: 

PL Hp. Afii. 193D/E1 Din. a.S- 

Expciw: li. : uid Wy«!^ ip/j, cfl,, 26J. PI. Jf Leg, 12.9S9D. 

Anriplian 6.;u; Ar.Et lojoff., lyj. 59giff: D, 4 |.^ 3 :i £. Ef, I4«£* 
f/«. 10S9, 5 iyy* Kid; [k 8 j^; Mat. ,.lsp. J44:ff[T 119^1 PL 4 f Iij. 

J 2,959 A DmaittoD, Etj/tpiirs E/mom [19^9) <J 7 (gGi£taM orgrfcf); Ecucatbiitt 

on J 7 iW xix Z12 (Bee titttud towinfs die dfif^c). 

TiurJ Day niei 4i the and at home: For die uiadjiiqDa] ineiorpreLitidi^ 
E Roln^, ch. 5* n. aj; A. Cfe. «£* fVer- 610; Antiphon 6.14; 

Ar. Lp. iffii D. 43 to; E LT. ie<i; O* 11 1187 ;!l a.17: FJ, la. 
959E-960B; Fitt. &>lwT ii; Wpe, tit., Cic dt Lfg. It 59, E 
Alt, -^SlE (vend ounide iJic door); cf. Ar* £(_ 1033 and pcciupi aJw Mot 
Aip. 4^7, T<x Jaicr rdicraim to the practice: PoUux visi 6j; Fbiyclijui aiid 
Stiidas, 5.V, dftite/tifr. 

Meal; Heg^ppeu^ T, Kock, O^irenam Prjgmmia ui(iailS} 3I2» fr. 

J, Y. iMfi; Mru A^. 43 j£i Aen. TaCL 10.5; hi Ck,. Artcm. O. 

i 14; V R2 ; D. 1; Pin, Arin, at; ef Ludait dr Lntr. ti 59: 

D. 43.^8 [(nicifii-atioti qf thr liouic)- c£ E J£?t. 1145: MhiIL ^p. df.* 

199 (BfttVdi 10 mark md of titoiimiit^. 

Nimh pa)M Aeschines 3.22A; h. 2.36; S.39; up. fit., jhtL, ^lOC 
End ol Moiinmig; Aesduncfi 1,77; Lyi. 1.14; Hjrpqkratioja and Suidas, 4,7- 
tfLik^s, d. PolliK i d*(3o days); PkLl.j7.27(11 cUyu). For in jiuMtzui^nrTJd: 
Bi Bmdkp Ttffrfrtrfl und Sr 7 /^^(jo 26 ) iTlff- 
Atmiid (sdacted): -Ifl h 734; D. 43^5: 57.2^: lids. iviii 3 ; Is. a.]a,4ii:d.^u 
740. 33 ^ «.is; 9.7. 3 <s: PL ^ 717E: F^lochom** raf no. 

Wyic, pp. ti;*,z69jr.;jijfc. Ad. 35^iDb. 4,17;It,3.415;9.7; Lykourgos35,60; 
FI df Lfg, 717B (oiHHEnl 0t^ccia)i 

Waizs [rderaicci cmlyiopauagesdtEdtnibeccxc}: PLI^h 1152. tr6(£ocra»); 
E Ait. tsJ^C (Akems); S, O.C* 1:59^^ (Otdipu]); E Aif. 74MI(preparation 
ufthebcAy) : i^2udS.J3,i4(4ir^ofciiigi);EAi£-4i4(Tb3JtafM)i 

E Hft. 495 ^^ 2iid c£ Supp!. (jiici pouied ovia tlic hcni); E Or. 42 
(Otettet); Atbenaeii;s 4J&9P-410A (i^cidcmoi, i^iinwu}. 
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THE HELLENIST iC VEtlOH 


ATHENS 

Kmnieikoi {TI]riitna]^/I>ipylaD ^ Switd Gjtct); Sm Ncho io Cluptes VI; 
ADcIr nx (i96«) B. 6o£; nil B, «6C: x«o{i()68] B. e6;AAf txxd 

(i9<S^ Till!, jpalC, i 2 iB!;Ai<ii» 3 . X92£;19}J, JtSi; t 93 y, 3 f 73 ff: 

Enffl Gals: See Nowi to Cfaapicr Vl; AE 19ES B. 4E; Http udi (ijxtjl 
uyf!; ADflrx]riii(t96|) S. 79, 

Betwcm Etud and Aclumnn Gates: AOrllrzxui B. 35!!!. 73. 

Adtunliii] Gate: BC//Ixzxin (19^} Am; AGrAxviii (1961) B. js; xmi(1968) 
B. 35 »fl*. 

Dioduriu) Cate: See Noies to Cfapts VI; ^iGrlf xvi (1940) B. 27. 

DKuneun, Itontin and HiladUa Cats: ADtb xU (ifkAi) B. 5$; xri (1968) 
B. 6$t 4 S 8 C; xdl [^969} B. 73. 

Long WalU: ADfk x™ (ipOt-i) B, Z$.C; xx (19(15] B. 98; xxil (19(17) B. 70; 
jadii (i9iSS) D. 39. 

{nm-cuiral: ylDtfit xziu (ipoe) B. 57. 

CEMETERY PLANS 

AM Ixxu (1966) 75II:; ADiril x&u (ipdS) B, ijlL 

ASH URNS 

Hup xxxii(1963) tidL(tnarbW tun Itea); AA )942.243. 

CdlftB nm: H B> Wd(en» Ttnmoim (ipoj) (Kl, Cm; cE 

HSe t»97, 479 ^ 1924. too. 

OFFERING PLACES 
AM ixxxi ([9^5} 7$, 9t, 9tr. 

OFFERINGS 

Piiufonn aHiKmrarnc Map iii (1934) |iiC. 472£; AM ixxxl (]9(ici) St, iq8, 
GoU: ADeb xnii (19^) B. 84 (huul]; AA 194a, aisf! (jemUet)) :AA tom, 338: 

Map xxxii (tpA}) tad; ADtb xxiij (199H) B. 44 (wtcxilu and Jcayo). 
Sitnr ntinor: ^ 19^,^ B. 44. 

Ivwf handle and inUy; ,-irl 194a, 340. 

*C!i«oq% ftt'iAA t94XMilitxxii (196]} t26£;AOtlnK( 19(15} B. 98, 

legislation 

See Notd to Chapter Vl, adding; PGM rto.i34[Deinccrioiof I’haIenMi);DM. 
Laen. T75£;J.Kinlujcr,I^Anllhtxr(T939}9jC;U. SQaicttM,Cr«Mf»Ar 
Pfiidjlr def l\\ jhr. v.C. (1934) lanf., and n. tjA; MSbhu. (<p. «(., it3> n. 
I7t. 



NOTES TO CHAPTBS IX 

gravestones 

K^iskes*. CoiLK Lv* yC* loff, iij v, te, mi, 

Lf&f/limt: Cofii^iv^ tf£; Fcsytmaiu;, jooC (ilivcKs- 

tiOT w die gpebJiL JDidil, Gtnoiw^t^ ap. or,^ Keuiefp 

Q/ft ]cnx{i 9 ^ 5 ) 

TfJpeartf: Coruc, iv* ?£, ijC; Plu* X Of. 3j6RT> (Isokncis) ami 841E 
(Lykoorggi); AM Imi (ig«S) Mssfr, AE 1^3.46C; Brudsaer. 66,76, 100, 
fax 

Gcavtstcmci with figm: deccT^Gvi, thitd co moad csiiuiict: Mdbltix 
aj» a. iBq: j 4 Af IexI {i^$6) r^0. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER IX 

THE iAXLY FE^QB 

Sw the Gazttfeer for refertneei 10 litra mrmw^ , 

Fot the Eirly Iron Agei«c apcddly Dc*bo««^ PGP, and A, M, Sw«l- 
grw, Titf Dark Agei Gmtr (15^71). 

Homer: Andmuhoi; Q, S* Kith. Mtiiorirt Eth}(tkuth fcvU(t9^} 19S- 


NOTES TO CHAPTER X 

BVHBTMAN*S GEAVE 

See the G arritoff for rc&rcncci w ntci nomcdL 
TYcci: C. Bomiiicr, DttBwmkuiiufJn IhU^n Sl^S) t 76 L; Ff- S^T- 
Sorred otcai: W. Vnllgmtf, 'Inhimsorktu m mtc uci6i 
grccque^ Mfm. prh. a T/tud. if Iskf^ itv, 1 (1931) Itiff 
Crcmatiujti; H, L, Lonatetp TulTHcf Umbta*,JHSliii(i 9 jj) t£ES!|D. MiutlUlr 
/irrvTiAnv icv/xvi (1911-}) SAtC 
OriratiriDfi: M,J, Roie, CJiind Rfvifw scxxiv^jj^io) i4rff. 

Diitafbrf bnrial; Attou, Hap same (1955) ilTffi A- FatnJC, MaUdkiimrt if 
Vhlaim i Tcrofaf (t919)i -dOrh toe pL (Thebes mmd 

Criii!hi0h: RE SuppL viJ* kv* Todcmtifc* (fC. Line); rhilerait, /liA'Jlr ii 

SliVdJ JL E Bradf. T^fid md (192^!) jx tA^i E Bwnis. 

Sf^gm uhn At dtr Sktam »t Griahcntmi aw^PwiiftgiWa) 

88 , p94fi: 
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nil£S AND OFFEEIND^ 

GENERAL 

Nilfscm, i^pedaUy 4^5-^ 174^.. 374ffp 714^! ^ F* Hetmsitti, Lshfiwh ikr 
gritdilKlm Priw^dhmhiimrT jv* seokifti jg, 40s fbc cvUmcc ifi 

sDcicDi Jtutbon. 

LEGISLATION 

Niifijcm* 7T4C Keox: F, Stakolowiki^ !>;> txrh:f 4 n Cttii (1969) uui. 

97, DdpH: ihkL„ m. 77. Crcce; h$i^ Cmkx JV, 2^. 4^ 7*Sr Gambrdon: 
F- SokalofWilip iitir miti (T/iiit? A^innirr bo. TlufOf: F* Sok&towski. 
Lais sxt/es: SvppL bo. 64. NijynH:G. DitKmtte|ECf^ JyWojc^ bo. izio, 
P^utnlU: BCM mv (1^} ttjE PL (t L^g. 947, Spam: Nei^ Lfk. 
27. Tbcxuly; SdboL Hoitw, uLtJ acxii 197; xxjv 15^ 

DIRGES 

E Reiner, Die rih^Ifr Toifliitiffjjir Gricchn (xgjd), 

GAMES 

IL Mctili, Der gtietkitiite 

geometric protiiesis scenes 

/1-^f liv (1929} pi, j (SiBioi); E PfuliL Mdkttl mJ ZHfhmng Jrr Ctierhfn 
i 7 (Thdx 3 ], 

OFFERINGS: GENERAL 

S+ EiSBeitL, C^tfrirus mJ ifcv GriKfcri Eiriif R^fmer (1915); SiengcL 

C^fhhnMhr Jff Crkth^ (1910); D. M. Robiiwii, BKca^ifticfU at Olynthut 
xi {jP4i) i 7 A^-wS- Itiimiiii^ 1967^ 

Sn%ib: Algos iwigil va fcucKradp ADr^f arv (igj*) Slcklei: ADfb i«t 
(1929) iixE (EUi^ia); R. M. Diw\gw^ Arianit ^S^fF. (SpaTra). 

IJ«id by children; Annuities fir* 139. 

Axtt^gali; R. HnnpCp Dir SiA ms Pturubi (tpjl) t jF; NSc jgi j, Siippt, 9^ 
BT»v< jfty (Ijocri}; AA 215,21$^ fig, 14 (Taitanant v\up). 

Hydriai: E LMdiU Dir If)vind(t964)^ E. P« Cook^ /battW 

Orpliic plujiics: A, Ohvieii^Ldj»r^Iar dumtr K. C, Gurhfiep 

OTtAciu ml Cmk Rdigim (i9J5j 171E; j 4 E X 91 C^Tp StoE (Phimioii). 

Coim: E F- Bruck» Toretirrif unJ ^I^]enlr(i92^ I4jj ta flaik, 0|tui|r^ vLi 

(1967) 387F Gboic ojdi (i9tf3) 1251 fAt3im)^N5!( i^$ 6 ^ |S6£ 

(Riugion}; NSr 19C17. 74J1 747 [Syracuse); £. A Gaicincrf Lfegdlapaik 
(1892) gtiADfls ON (19^ B. J64fF (Skyofi). 
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Spin *nd Giedogf: P. Cotirf^ anv (1939) aitf.; flCH Iwud (1957) 

JToff {Aigoj); Ixxz^ (i 96}J ajalT (Koidtlb); m (ijxf?) 34jC [SaUmu): 

unpubJblial 

Shoo; E Samtcf. Gfiwn, Hothzth. T«/(i9ii) iMiff; C. M. Robotitui, CmJf 
(J9«>f tj7 fpibited Matiiuim, Kteidti»g{ig^) pj. dfcLty. 

Gttnncftk); R, Nannaiin-B. Nciiudi, PaJhtUfit i)(i9d«} 139 ;NSt 1937, 3W 

[Rhcgion. urcspha^ujr}A:j(x9Ci7] ai7(Acgt«), 

PiUcjevixaHy; R. Ldlio, Pogp^iytif TtniJcvH^ApftAat dw T«»t( «£ 

Head bamfi and msiki; Andronihos, 4xrt!l D. Ohl)*, <^ktlibdu G^iSktht 
(X9J3} 6*f.; K* F. JoboKsi, EwoiJif (77^; joav (191941) 2t; 

{19x3^) 13. pJ. ja (Macodonu, ewJy) 1B. Hcouda, Tell Halaflv 
I'll- i,H, 1,9; P. Wolieti, AAt xii 36731 (head piece from Aibou); 
P. Amandri'. Cetl. Hdatf Siethahn i (1953] jfjfl*-, 49f., iJi (1963) igi; A. von 
SaJii, Museum iirWltMmiiv {(957) 6Sf. {bi litn, late); E. Scphiejit 

Cffeks (1913) J 67 I dnif Ristttchei (Moscow) Ixix (1939) 203^ ?■ 

Jacobitbal, Greet Pirn (1936) -»! (Tiobemshte}. 

Vase demraiion: Bc/if. DAy jcvii, pJ. *, Bbr; RAE t9ja. 159, %. 4 fErcuw); 
.drtntfflfi'tf fi 9 s 7 / 9 ) «05^ (Kuvnub). ioi (Afrari); Cwinrft xiii, tai 
(white-gtound H. HoSinaus, Tutmtme Jtityfn (196^ iiif.;K.P- 

Silliief, Qdt imJ Ptytht do Aif/uttv (19A71 b.f. and t.C ieew»); S. Pent, 
Piirela Jel Passat^ xvi (1961) i74fi^(tajiM imeriptimji). 

Cbjf figurea: M, Collignou* Let stuiuei funiruins (1911) J7fl: Tfuts il, *4; 
AM Lxxui (ijJiS) Bed. Il ( 11 ierA){ C- M, A Pickier, Keaui (196S) figt, 
-dtfflwrtw */ai {1927/9} 184,196 (Afbd), «j (taia): Cfcw itJwvfcj 
vj/vit, 73 and BA/ Cm^Tarmuai 1. p)». 1A i.14 (Kamonn); F, Wtutcr. 
Dk dtt/gStikhtn Tnrjfanfrt (1903) 60 (Boutia); ApolL) 1969. 468 

(Bocoda); CtIL Ai&UMm (1963) H7: ATV fr xnif i 9 ( 56 J B. pi. 16 jd (Navarino): 
Cfis« AUfof yiii. 191, % i«a(ialy*w,hier}: V. Kangporg^iM. Bw, Sa)a«» 
i, 11^ (Cypriot dcoik oni); Jdi xiri (1911) 90 (Tani^ tfinc]; AM koux 
(ip 64 )BdI.ji(AtlioiiWmr). 

tucriW voio in Tlicra combs: PAM 1961,201 ff; Bjnn 1969,16 j£ 

Pood oficfiiigi: c£ JUS l^vvi (1966) if, 

NaUi NSt 19)2, us (iingil); Mm. Aitl. h (il!99) £$6 (Can/ifiaa): 

*1. liJiC [tila grave304,cxetonnou JOA 571). 


OTHER SUBJECTS 

Cmcs! Nllison. tooC: JtE a.v. ‘Nekydamoft* (K. PidwidMa); AM knit 
[iM«) 9 *^.. Ismd (19^ fldJ. ii.r (Adjau); A. AisdoUait, Dejaitumn 

R^: F. von Dubi, Afihiejtit JtrligiimfiAsmttii^ k (i9^ cf. jajCt 
fttjte krbe 10 Totaikii)i k M- Ebett, SeallexAgn xi (1917-8)} Oeuft- 
Adt.vi{t9<ii) 137, *-^1 r 
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GJtAVfi MABC&fiS ANO MOHUMENTS 


G£N£ 1 tAX 

(Hi Mobiiijt}; Jcdcry, Gif iosarbH] «nl colunjQSiJobjmMxi, 

fiit * diAllod mmnury'; G. M. A. H a nfit ia i iitf review pf von HalL iiiJA 
tiri* (1951) zjefR 

Soe the Cuemet fbr Gittfaer tcGraiort. 

EARLY STELAt 

AndmailtPi. lejC; ADfb jciii <1961-3} A. i ji£ {Kymiulj* pi )fi}; Hewii 
(Ecstschiifr SehuehWiIt, 1960) iijjfl: (Khnolm); R Koldcwey, AV(«rffiy 
(iS^t) itiC 

ARCHAIC STELA! 

Samos, etc.: AAf hnu (1931} a2ff. ixipv (1959) Anttgnd ]^Jinnjiul rtijy 

{t9$9} (Chios), jpif. 

Oaskylima: Rn, Afch, ijXi9, 17^: Irmiai Antiftn vi {i9(!6) utC: 
jM. Jlfitf. xiii/iav(i9A7) t®?.; htaniut Milt, iviii lAift. 

Gnmf&iciii) pL KxJCtjo. AeghutAA t93S, 30, C)uUnlpn:£SA J<[9jj] 

Kpt: AAf Ixxi(i9j6) u.i£ I’hanagom: A/tk. Htpis, 49,£g, 35. 

NOT CERTAINLY GRAVESTONES 

Laooftun liero t rikfi : M. Antlroaihot, mp/hftinejTdM i (1956) asjlE Eatnt: 
ADtti[i^) pf.aij. Etinau, Crete; Johans^ toCiBCHlj(Xijv(ii)6a) &4p. 

EARLY CLASSICAL 

JahaPKn, uoff.; Richrer, AGA jjff; E. AkuigaJ ,Zuief Gri/a^lmvarlthaitikfr 
Zeit «ij Sinope (1955)? H. Bicsaniz. Die theti^ttiidtot Gfdttli^i (*963) 

G, B a ka bkat, HcIfanitM Amphiglj^ht (194A); An/i.&tMttes itf 7KiniI:r 
IjlT. Borgu Rck; vitt 193A65.llmce: , 4 Ei 936 , iggff, tilamb: G. EXcapmu, 
Atulitt Vtoabi vii (1967) ttIE 

CLASSICAL 

ArtflittnimKrldl JL Mtibhd, DiV Ornummaf dkr jn'nftiJiAai Gtujtorj'ffl* (t969}, 

Thcsialy; BiesaAtr.ep.iii, 

Boeotn: JJi xrvttl (1913) lopfE (Htcspiac)* AE 1910, ifE (piinied); 

»d <t969) B. pk iS9a, aoj, 309; mdi <1967) A. iff, H. 334; AAA I (ipSi) 
paff; U (19IS9) Sdl; P, M. Firaiis aid T. R&mc, Awtwi IVat Gtttk 

Timitfmto (1937)4 

Thrace; ,4Af Iiivu (1962) ipTff 


NCJTES TO CHAPTEB Xtt 


JIMS 

RJiodci: CJaiM Riudfit iv jTff. [Krito aiul timaRoa): Marhutger 

lyinJeL’tiifioaiipnipaHiaf lf)66, 74fi! 

Crttc; ibuL. 

HELtENrSTEC 
R Miibtui, AA 1969. iojtt. 

Eat Gttck :£. Pfiihl,/iJ xx (1905) 47ff., lijC; i{m$) 

RhAdd: AE igjS, 

Atunudri;!: Aflf xxvi (1901) 

K, Ftfgt li > LfJ jjjnAjj'fTT ^ Ryj jttfy ^T9^4) 

t>cmc£dis: A, S. Arvinkofhaulot, AE jff luidl Stttai Dtmtuiadtfi^ 
RjgiiWtfit (19^$)» M, AndtronikoK, RiU^i Sttidki v* 

Ddtb-fca; tt\vki: N. Tboiagd-Stdii^i, AAf [ekx(i 965 } iff; J. JWL Dtentto, 

Arch, igiff ^Asia MIhchJ, 

BLOCK MONUMENTS 

General: G. Ekapuiii, AE 196^^ 4iS£: R M^ut, Ixxxi (7966) ij4Ci wtd 
fcc ibc 

T<mgrarj4AfOTtii(i90i)||ifi: Oiiw: Bdi Iro/H (mT^) Isaiii 

{iS+p) ; BSiL iviu(j[96i) 6jE Ttiracc^ROJ^ triii (tpAj) A- 
Altw: $oc Nqici 10 Chapter XVL 

STATUAJIV 

Gcnenl: M. Calligiiofu Leisiatucs 

KfiUTfii: G. M. A. Ricliti?, Kmmui^ (1970); B 4 £ i^dj, t$j (Tb«r%; feet iniiiu)^ 
J. Bchdilaa, A^i imiidmt imd iiuUsdpra N^lcrcfolm 3jf (Siwi); AJA 
Irv {i0fj 51 (Pitaac): G. Kleiner, Rainm iwi AHkt (1968) 127; AE 1937, 
(S9lf. (Kenf), 

Knai; Ai^ i (igda) 43C (Clli&l, Samm): jiAr Ixxiii (1958) 1 l7(Tliera). 
Othett: Soeed women jt Mitctia: Kldiier^ dL^ 117, SphinitiM on tyrnh^i 
(Aidcf^Q! Alurt. Pki x 3 tix([ 927 ^) pk i, <5. Sinau: E. BnfdWp Dk Mum 
itijnmiti (1944}. 

COLUMNS 

C<iUigmii4 op. Jeffay. Ankara: £. AkufgaL Dk Kutui Ana^Uftts (1961) 
fig, 249. UttB <iii C- W. ViallgrajfF* Cmptr^Rmiu Aflfti iits. 194^, 

aafC 

ITERMS AND PHALLOI 

Niltton* Jft+ff; 46; ^Phallos* r7:itrff (R RErar); 

/i/n (^905) eC iL V* Harmatmi OnrpAkrWfT^jp) SSrfF.; L Cnrthu la 
FtiiiAirift Kh^i (ipji) Tlim: ADeh jax 4*9. fl 47^ 

Cormtit; l^p xxnHii (19^9) 2j£ Mfmtim A^u w. hu Vcftoia reLfcfi 

BCH liaaix (196^) 793, R von Gall, CKf (196S) 

imC 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XIII 


COMMUNAL OHAVES AND CIKOTAPH^ 
SetiiuGaxcttrer&r tdcmcc$v>$kc%am^ 

MAnthtmz I ja (with Frazer't cxnmncfiiaty); Jiriflc, Granoir it* toq6v tmo 

24, 49 : IT (is>|U) 22jr 3E3CXV 95 Ej /IfS bocmii ( 196 *) trf,; 

ill 4 iU(ip 7 o) 

Tbrnuopyiac: Hdt, m 228. 

PExiaci: Hdt. i* Sj; TIul til Pmi. qe 2.5* 6: Flu.vi/fft, ai. 

Artcttciiuci: PIll Tbfiv^ 

CtavcxtoDCf of Corinidiutu i£i 4 Argtwa: Jcficty, Ji% 

Ttaw! F. Sokok>wiki, SvppL no. 64- 

Sabmix, Cypno: BCfl ad {*9*7) 328C1 AA ipAdi J4 i£; Karagcargbb^ 
[1969) cL 4. 

Afbou; 

Jp ScblftTr 'Eidolon of tecnudu' in ChirrUts (fdnclinft ! anglott^ 195:^ 
Tratnreni of enumki; R. Lodx, L^f uam ir h ^iwf ittht jm) ti ktfhmi 
(1949) jfifl: 

Ecbitaiu Lfont Aftk MUt. rntt km i (t 94 $} pli^45^. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XIV 

EPITAPHS 

W, P«fci GrwdastiK I ( 19 ^ 3 )* a corpitt of lacti cUsstEcd by 

fobjocti^hacCr. 

W. Feck* Crinktschr ( 1960 ), a g^ncn! imroduaioo wid KJbcwn 

whb Gciimn txtnubdoDJ. 

EL Liitimott:, Tlf^nr^ MGinNk 
G. Pfoht Gifrle m S$im€$ i (1967}. 

C. Ctairmom, CraiKifidne an! (1970)- 

Chit)*, Hcropyibo? l-L T. Watb-Gcry* Tkt IVrf ^rkf Ilki (i9ji) Sf 

Uie ofdatiirc: AM xxd (1906) 44 A, 

Donaiiu, diililbed^ftffif: Amokopouloi, Cfitpttd Sictaf, pL ju 
Gtavcnont of PboBikian Andpauoi in GV iboi; Con» nOp 1175: 

Ofpia La, Smil* L pL ajj h$. Gnmie ii/lU* adii (188S) i 

S. lQrau)!oti« AT^'ciifa /^Soifytm 117; 
AJs\ Ixatii (2969) 2^3; Q Clatrmcml^ dni/ ^i^nxrij (19^) oo. |A. 

liipoiita, ^witb ahicld or on ic'i Pfo. a^if 

Soe AbbfcvuLtiom on rc&peiwf to cpigr3Jiiiiiatiiti> 



NOTES TO CHAPTER XV 


E>BC€i|tATBD SABCO^HACl 

GcnmJ: C RaJ^iwaJcIi, Mkt, Ivili (i^4|) aff- 

OtiOiTpAEii^; AIkb i{tgi$} 6 yg^ %. 5 (ctikf tUy). 

Samoi: L Kltcnuim m Fattcftriji Ato (19^2) 44C; Bt:idU:iu, d!^.« liK 

Achem: Htsp xz i) 75ffl, % 

Tamm: Rev, Artk 1952, S9- 

Cluact^cium clay: IL Oxik bl {^crpui l^£s&nxm Ahiiquarrvm^ LmsJim tMJ, 

, Giwdk t^inteJ Ppittry (ipdo) 

Wood; C WaDinger, Hatzunkipha^e (1905)1 1 . Minnie 

•ffu/ CnK^fj (1911) L Sokolitji 

P* Jacobuliak Dk rjiclhehr Rxliifi ioS£j R. LulJu:s, Ver^idae 
Trfriikiia-J^Ukn iH/ Toirm (t9^) (c£ J. Wesner* Jd! bocviii (1963;) 
aooff). 

Svix^ «c.: L tGenmiui. Dk SsiMpm-whph^ awf Stdrn (1958); G. MenJd* 
OaoJi^ue Jet Smlpiura^ tstmhut % {igtt} iSC; E Rukabu Anikrvpcidc 
S^kephaji^ m Beyfi^mh (l95f)* 

HcUmiatic: G, Klcfncr , le^Auirf AfUi^ vii, tff; Viatz^ 169, Bmiin-Bnifikiiutmi 
49 jr JTiw^aKia iv* aflff.: jUfeir xEiii(K9di^) B. 2655 AA 1919,4496!!(paimeti). 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XVI 

MONUMIHtAL TOMBS, FTIROA AKD HELLENISTIC GREECE 

GENERAL 

R Mali, 'Befljmttdtdic and ramisdic G»bbaiict£r, Die AxitUx It. 266 &i: 
^ Ktdnct. L^afk(T^ri6fr(t9<S3); G. MaJ3jnidli« *Momimcmo FmiOTrioV 
m Eat. JetFAfte Axtta. 

Ontbcirdtittctstncftoml^iKetpcd^ W. CmkAfditftttsrt 

(1957); B, Dmunoor, The Ardiiteaurt a/Aatiau &]r^(} 9 So); P* Pctm^ 
O Tapimtm LryifdsAjM (z9d6); JL K_ Orlmikiri, La ti 

(19<59) 194^ (corfadlcd tomh), 

K&m: E. G. Vullmjadlcr, Ctieefutik KammeT^r^ mk 

NON^GREEK AW LATE TOMBS IN ASIA MINOR 

P^pUhEodu: M TOE GilJ, Dk pjp%.i«udU R^riftw 

Galatu: Royal icmbs^ai Eanlar: T^rk Tju^ ii (1934) 102^ ; Eer. Axtk I9||. 

il* f J jff.: AjI 1967^ 5x8Cv c£ AJA Ixxiv ([970) I75£ 

Pbty^: E AfcwBal* PAtj^xhe Kmn{msh Co Cbipict. VHistt>irr 

Je I Att V tioE axid VIIL C^^^ Artk ClcfA(c9di3}473(Bmki^ Tomb, 


KOTBS TO CUAPTEa XVJ 369 

Ayjttinl; G. uiil A. Kdtte, Cmiim (1904^1 R. S. Voung, fcpcsro onGftnfioft. 
AJA Ibc (ip 5 j] «u 

LytUa: 11 . C. Budcr, SmJis i (ijjj,) cL«; PcrriK-Ciiipisi, (tomb 

of Alyjna): A^h. l Miit TjC (idifm); E_ Atu^, Rma Turl^ 

(19^59) [ 27 lp}'iamK! lantb}. 

Cam: J. M, Cook, c^pnxially^ nsjC (jjcnml); lT7 

(ntDiiili. BM lii (1957) 71 {dumber tombi, Idyim); JUS viii, 

66ff. jtnd AM xiii fi S 5 t) (Aisarlilc); Tzxsxfjd (1961-^) S57ffl| 

dlii 7 xliv(i 9 <( 5 ^) (turn) 

Lydaj O. Bcimducf mA G. Nkmatirti Reitm uw JCtiitfljww 

Peirat-Clsipiciy «#., jtPj (lowti on Neoeu! Moiiuiiiemjl 

R N. PrytCp Br^ii^ Alkifljrt ^ Smfpiun Lt(r 9 J:£) riTfiv; 

E- AkmE»l, GrlfAmke lUH^t dti W. Jhr. au Lyttitn (i94t); P. 
Dcmax^, I (ig^a), U (ip6j) Ui Nordd Nltrtiimtmt) ■ 

la. Milt, jtvii (ish 57 ) jjiE slid j 4 j!^ bivji & jtnt 

ISKS2, IJE lurcoplugta)? Ai tyfC (Kidvanda}; /jfiS Jxiii (rr>*|) 
J13E (&I1C doori)? vy ;4 bcxiv [1570) 551-^3 fElimlj); P, M. Fkuct ^ G. E 
Bean. Tlif Ambu (1954) 4+n (pyramid tomb}; O, BoEmdod'aAd G- 

Nienunix, X>ftf l/rnwn i^4?fi (J 

PiiiJb; G. KlnnfTp DkAc>chm-Gr^ G. E Ban, Ttakcfs Simikan 
Stmt (igfili) E Akni^ iRjifni o/Taritfy (1969) stjC 

Gtida: fliW. AfErr^nrilf Ata. m (1931) ^ sE JSe 57 ffy-raimd combf). 
Urmn: JEif. xviii(]9d«) jafili 

For rcCaitftcti lo other ti^ontimciin otitndo Giroco^ w the N-pte^ to die tic]ti 
ChlpCET, 

THE DEAD HEKOlZHD 

Cult at Brootc Age tombs: iwc Notti 00 Chapter^ 

L IL Bnncll, Gforif HtTCf Cuks mid Ideas ff Ifftmmalit/ (igit) A. D. 
Noch b W. S, Bagman^ TTtr ^ItHc Orgtmsti 11944) MiCl 1 C Forbei. 
Pfulah^ c C, Habkht, wnJ ^rtndiijrhf Stddie 

(tm). 

Aitin; W. AJenunm, Dx fmhtkat t-S; C G* Vjti^ CfffJt 

UoEs ADflt xi (w>$) B. igC (Laboif |Kiit 4 Felb[dt^ 
ADriic xviii A. t^iC (Thiw): P. M. Frijer,B&l txvi (1971^ Bliodct)- 
Lace Arttiia: AJA btziii {i:9<i9} 41 lE ami ics thi: Gmsaete, 

ALEXANDRIA 

iC Pa gc ti i a ad tcr, Nrifivpeiif (cgig); A. Adriani. 'Ales:uindru* b BtrL deltAftf 
; idmj^ fjt nScr^te 4r fWfci (tgjo): idom. Aim.. Mas. CrA^ 

Twwmr i9J5"^! idstti Repertmifi ^irartr Scrlc C* 

ini (f£H^) ; Jdl tcv/hrtd (tgio-s) 35 iff.: A- IkrumJ^ Ahxaadrit h Gm^dt 
(1906) ijifE; P- M Fraicr, Pti^lomk Akxmina (1971) i» jjlC, iii lodT.; 
G, Vilk* Retf. Ak/i. 19^^ JTjffi 



^ 7 ^ WOTKS TO CirAl^TER XVIl 

ALEXAND£R THE GREAT 

Hq^himaocV Du^nuiiicxit: F. R, Wtiit, Ojli kUv (t$ 59 ) l 4 Tff, xnJ c£ 
Ec]>ayaTiJ lion, our p, j(i7, 

Tbt licarsc: 3 L MuUs, i?ri vfktcpuSrrr Jt$ Grsism (1905): H. 

xxi (190^) ji£ 

Royal tDinbfl of Al^Lxaiidru; H. Tliietichi JJI isv P- Jscobyp 

Rkraixhn Mmnm i|»|, M. L. Iknib^ci 

NOTES TO CHAPTER XVIl 

COLONIES ANJ> NEICHBOUIS 

See tirfs Gazetteer for rdcrcncei to sites nmi£d.Jdray» for tmflrfbnj Tnrt nirmrrti ■_ 

THE WEST 

See ibe topograpkical bifalio^phy with J. DcrArdi La aslmisamt gfVific 
{r94i); T. Jp Dt mb a b i n , 77 «f Cmrib (194^)^ rcccni report* oa Sicily 

and Sottth Italy b AA 19^4, 4<isC; 1 wff i 19 ^ 54 * ^S7^; 

R* PagdutcchET, UnicfiiclisAt GroliAati^mjrr (r9r^]: Ft lUnmbid^ TfliTrr/mrf 
Gr^imxf (19^7)1 R WuillciuntcT, Tecrrnif (1919); E, Lfttglocf, lltr Art &f 
M^gna Crania Ijociv (1970) lijE; F, T> Smoedut Lapimra 

fim^oTw apulti F. i^ori Dulm» tfalisih CfMMtmJe (i9Mr-39^; D, 

RariJiiU-Miurlver, Viimevmi mj B^ly Etrunati (1924)^ lliff Inm .4^ m 
My(t|^ 7 );ESdudiecmeyr,B/u 4 )ti£diT Fi^^ G. Gtewsw, 

TSf in^i 4 ^ CuIruF^ af L^iutst 1 (ijjtii) 4?C; E Earfy Rifsu hr 

iijff; M. F. Diigiict, Anh. ISK^, 4off (eUy uitoph^i), 

THE NORTH 

Tllyria; dx (Aienka:}. 

Tbracc (w oliO the Gizmm for (ktek sieei): 0 .. Fifow, £>£r anhaiidii 
t.*m TnbnusiMr (i 927 )p Dir Cnit)tii^hrki9p0lr Id 
(r 9 j 4 }j P-Jai 3 ibstln 3 ,GwJf J^(l9J<S) ioiff (TrcbcniihEi;)^ Ojl Enrii(t9jrJ 

iff (Tncboiulitcjs Jit/xJv (1930) iSsC (DowanUj)- Rra.jbth, 1951 ^ 

(Btwovo)^ SlenFiifr b/x (i9jS^) sB iff (Dtmii lG{ni)^ 

South Runb: E Sephims ojtJ Gmkt {t9J|}; M- Rotmvticff 

driif Crrih in Sojith Runia G,. v^m Rkterttzky Ami C WfiUdogcr, 

CrrmfeiWtr GroWrJirfjf auf SiiJtm^LrriJ (£909); C Watringcf, QiiediUihi 
Hiitzsaiiufpha^ Olbii graves with AfnphonCp AA lou, jjis igij, 

CYPRUS 

H. Gjmrjd, SuK^th CypmiBtpcdiiim iv. 3 Itpjfi) i^ff (Arduic 2 nd Clashed); 
O. Vetiberg and A. Weshinbi^ ibiA^ rr, j [195^) .^off (l^llaiiitk)^ K* 
NilcoUoUp Aarlnii MimumatU ^ C^piK*(T9j|]^ 





NOTES TO CNAPTEE XVZIl 3,71 

V, Karageoi^ghjf, Ewsiitfidm ^ ffir Ncmpelit nf SnUmii | (ijjtf?); Jimml 
lepom in BCHi 

P, DtluitA, GuiJt h the Cjpna MwnimfigOi), unniiiary jiad; 

V. Wifitn, *31#. Dejjf. Ai/. Cjpnttii;^) f 6 eL{}ittt). 

K. Nib>l*au in M/Ungti K, Mtdmltwdci Oouff (Nea F^plwt Ildkiiiftk). 

NEAR EAST 

Tell Suliasf Ad J74, AJ MiuiiyiJf InuftpjS^ Ijf 

fiabTloii:L.R. F 3 tiie)l,GnBM'«AiBjijil^(ipii)ek mAA i£t4t, 79J {ntribui^ 
ing levaubHXntuiy ctemadoo to Gttck iodiiaicolD. 

Catchemiih: UtvrpMl Aunait jKvi. jiff Deve Huyok; LiWnwai Ajwaili vi, 
5 > 5 fi‘- 

Haora; P. J. Riii, it. 3 (tp4Sl iTff (on maariftn in iIk Ntai Eau b 
gptrtfaJ}, 

North Syria: E AlcmgaJ, Sparhethituiit BiUtnmn (1949} taiff. (jtolui); B&jfc of 
Cmk Art { 1969 ). 

Pitocaum: S. Moioii, TSf tVtfrilcf tiir PftdtmnoHt^igSS). 

Mariita: J. D. Peten 03d H, Thiendt, Puinted Timit w dtt i^taopaltJ 
Manaa{i9aj). 

Palcnwe; P. de Vaiii.Atrif»ijAftr/seff;mAf^ 3t»ai (1970} aff 
PERSIA 

Gcacial:/ jHS iIvLii (1918) 142C; A. T. Oloutcad, Hbiorf oftht JVnwi fiiyiri- 
(i^}: E. Potsdo, Tht Art 6 f Aiuioa Iran (iiTdj) 

Tomb of Cyioi and rclatedt D. Sttomcli, Irm ii (igdf} iiitt 1 . wotfen 
Bcfghe. Fatuhnji ^(oMgl 3 ^ (19(54) 243£; CL Nyliodex, /mioi .datijiM vi 
(ipMi) >44^: Antm, Aiwfun'i vi 19. 

F. Sane and E Hicndeld, IrARm^ 

Median rodc-ent tombt: K. voit GalJ, AA I9(ki, <9®! 

Rrc temple* or termbt: B. Goldman, ^flMma/^A&arBsjrmt 5(uAnxxiv (19(53) 
303®!; D, Sinmadii, ibid, uri (ipfiy) aySff. and Item iii (1963) 14®! 

EGYPT 

E A, Gaidner, NmUKtii iJ {188S) iiff;J. Boudiiw, Gntto Oitnm (19*41 
pi pc (Abittir nriir), 

NOTES TO CHAPTER XVIl! 

COKCLtrSION 

G, Chiide, 'OtrccdtHul Chan^ in Fnncniy Pracxices during jojooo yon", 
-Uitn Jp4j. ufi! 
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SE4-KCT QAZETTK^h 


F. J. Utk'a, imi} vcli^rfigiciJ bttciprcLitkifi of fisnctary 

Kmui&\ 9<SvJ , with bniliogra|ih^. 

E. E. Evit^Fniduixl, Tkmks ^PtimJsive Rcti^im (19^5). 

Ih. Lcvy-Brutil,. !T?jif *Sirnr PtisHitiitr (t^ntiiiaiidiu ^ p^ix 2. 

EL Hcztz, ZVdilXi 4tuf iht Right HunJ (traniljdoix, 

SELECT CAZKTTa&R OF CfiMETfiRIi* OliTSIDI ATTICA 

'Ihac iiTE select rc&retw to tlie MMt impon^ {i^lkoiom of findi tmd 
c:2cavit£mi. Sntdkf of local <^f munutn^nu ate died in the Noiti to 
Chaptet Xlt. Indicaiionjj ^veu m p^itcRthdu of tzitcEesdng fan ifri murked 
in die tOTL 


CRETE 

General; 1, Pini^ BeUHtgr 2jtf mkkfmhm Qf^kuuJ^ (X963)» bdbides 
caniidexaiioti of PGimd biblu3gf^phy» See i!io ihc poblkatioiisof Afiati and 
Rntctu (Knduoi). 

A. Paiaskioi. AB 1SH5/7.47C (GtottL iftcldj). 

Aftau. D. Levi In nfidk (i^iy/sX. 

Rarphi. BSA xrvviii |,ipi7-4) looC 

KjvwaL AJA V ^1901J lajC (Gcotn. tk^]. 

Knouosr A. loannii^ JSSLHI Iv {19A0) ii«C (PC And on r&iie). 

Knmos^Ho^h't tombs.I[[d0j>-I900) ^fC;3udx(i927-6} 224Jf. 

Knmw, PortetsL J. K. Brock, JWtritA (lOJ?) E 6Sff. 

Kmwj, Teke. BW itU fx954) ai^ff; Iviii (t9^J J4ff. (PG)i Idi {tsfiii 
STff. (||oldimiihi* tk&t). 

KiH»iot,othot.BSdlsiu(t^^^ J9flt(PC);kiU(T96S) mS-i€konL). 

Kowtes. AJA V {tpa [) alTC, 394E'. (GeottL dtamber ioinbs> xklnJ). 

Ligou. jFH5 Ivil [19j7) i^t (Geom. 

Legonmo. xTii{i9S]-2) B. (Geom. ctiaxnber tnttib}. 

Piskokcphidc- PvlE 1953, (PG* Gcotn. dumber totnb). 

Prusoi. ASA viii {1901-31) ^sHl {Geofii, dumber lombs}, 

RoWLgfi Emfeasoi. Kfti. Ch, $& 7 \ J 9 J«, 4 <ifi {Gcom. rk/w). 

VrokaiffOK B, Hj tlaJl^^.Eocdj/jrfi'LMj hi Fati Crttt, (1914]. 

EAST GREECE 

JfcIcYL Q, Petrot and C Chipkr^ Hhsoiff 4 fAir v (1890) itiC {tumuliii}^ 
C>Jk ixix (19J 4 ) 116£ (dumber lond?) and C Pmcbukcft BffJk Vi, 

Kmp. Afek. (ip|9) 40 j£ (itsiculptiJtc). 

Ouok ADf/i 1(1915) 07C (town); FjAE 1952^ SSioSi (town^ Riuri^ wcopbigi); 

BSi ^(1954] liS. 15911: ftowaj; x!i(j94o/5) 51E (vatioia}, 

CbzcMiunaL PAE 1.931, it^ 

Cniini, Lku Tomb. Rifm^ Mifi, Itit (1944) l 7 jA; BSA adwii (195a) iSi; Law- 
toice, Gmk A/chkitturr i96£ 
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Dirdonoi. v fi^) (dmnbcr emnb}. 

DKtynu* /1A£ ixio (i95<i) 145^ (ticKd). 

Ephcsui. EtftfdmfiEi^{ct[ig^) 

HaJicamissui^ MainotimiH Dtwmocur. ArihUctim e/Atttifiti Gfrrer, iSTfll; K. 
Jeppcsea, 

Ikirii. 4l%ffr xviii (1963) B, 273C; H-Ui 1939, uiC 

Kol //lifr mv jaauff.:; JiT xlis (1914) rioC (Cbsimylrion), 

- J. Boeliku ttiil tC. inn i (X940) lo^fE 

LcibQi,Am£»ii.B;£Ax3^ ( 195^1) i74fll;3gnpi(isi3M)43C 
Uibot, crdia-, PAE ipasHS. i5od£i«mphiigDi}ri^ xx B. 

Louircns]. 

McHt G- Kldncr, Paaifmi^ ¥hJ AfrFjir(i9<;7) 

Milcntv G. Klctncf, Ruinm rrtu A£^(js^|} ixjff (n^ia^), (stTf, 

Mybsa, Bcltfini xvi jflTfC (dizinbcr txsnab). 

Myritu. t Pottkr id S. Bonaclu La Mmpolt Myrma (iS^I); Jdl txv 
(l9io) 3C (chamber tomb iwar by), 
r^eazdra. JL Roldwcy^ (1^1). 

Niiyros. CW vi/vii (isua^jl 4Tifi- 

Pcrgamcm. G. E. B^au, Tii/fay {t 9&6) 91 (AikfqHwiiJ 196a. 

477fl (M^ tornb, £iua}; Lawreooc^ Cr^ Afdtkcautt i^gf. [tiniicd vault). 
Timmii— j 14 1906* 337; xixii (3907) s+o; xxxiii (199$) 4;i$Ki xiPTv 

{ipio) lait 

Phocsei. AA 1914, 173; E Akur^I, i^idiij ^ Tmkty (1969} iti {chamba' 

tdtnhj), 

Ficmc, Jxv ([^dij |i (brPimpj)^ i=d^ xx (lOiSj) 19^4. 

Pticnc. T, Wkga^d iViwflpoi) 54^ (dlaiulxr tnmb). 

Rhode! to^ CLmt Rk0d>s i (T^iift) 5|C vi/vii (t9^|) 14iff T 

ADck scviii (*9^3) B. ja^ff (Clatscd); E t>yggTw, iMtbt iti (iflCo) 49^?r 
(Rhodme). 

Rhod^, Eiodm IL F. Jotumco^ ExuKhif, ^ Jfi^h^disdui QfShfffiid (S » 
Acta Atckmxt!i\^i 4 i xxrui), 

Rhcdci, yyioi. Cfata Rhod&i iii (1939); ™ (l9|6} ; Aimtiari^ vi/vii 

(19^3-4) 

Bhodo. KamtirM. CUm jt (ipit); Tyfii(i935“3) iff 

lUudca, liidi)!. Lcfu£^ 47!^ 

Rhodet, Poutanio. CWu 11(1933) nSff 

Rhodes^ VrmiEa* K* F* Kindi, Pputila de (1914). 

Sanwi. J. BochUtt, Am (mtiidm tmd k^tbihm NAcn^pates 
Jtfuwtfl mix (1939) 301 ovixiliiavm^; ,ijit Arndt H (19^9) amff 
(pytin), 

Smyrna (BayrahliJ. 0 ]h Kvii (1931) BdM. 157c 5 B. Akurpl MaftJklh 
trstcT varJJitJtgtr B^ith (t^) tgff; BSA tiii/liv (193^] 44^., 49, tiS; 

vij{!93i) 
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SB1I«CT CA^ETTEEfl. 


Sinynu. T&nib of Taatitut. Ojb XKxii BcibL ijo£ 

CYCLADES ISLANDS 
Ajidrw- T. SjudtiCt Androi (1914). 

Ddoj, ACff Uxxv (i96j) injC; Isccxviit fi9d4) jjoof-! Rtv. Aith. xU (ipjj) 
toC (AnbegcaofD); ADik xii (J929) iSi£ ttUtennj]; Cuuk ik Diiit 
tiiSE 

Kilalik‘^.<flC/^ Irtviii (1954) ni; ADch }cx(xg6s) JJ. J14;xxi (1966} fl, 

N. M. Koniclcon in 77 pin<i^(FatKiirUt S^acUurdt) (jivir}. 

Mdou L Rom, htrtttkm iii (191 j) vsS. (diambo lombi}; Bid ii 

NjxoL ^iA ijp; PA£ 1917, 117C Ttikaiario—ADcIf xnii R. 

iTpfi:; juc fipdj) B, iitfC; xxtfipM) B. |9fi; 

AE ipij-A, 1148^ (Clai^aJ); Al^k xviii {19C3} B. 373 (AnJuJc); 
4,4 ipw, 3 ) juiijdl I (t 94 s) ME [(lised uioojsliigt). 

SiphnoL BJu 4 xUv (1949) SiC 
Tcnoi. Aitutuih vtii/ix (1935-4) xo^lT. 

Tlcra. R vcni Cacmingfo. Thtri ii (ipoj) passim; apift for S<*hlF« gtaws; 
AM xxnit (190j) 44[ir.; PAE jpflt, ioiff (imcrtbal vaso); 191SJ, iSjfC 
(Jwaftfs to irtu. miR^ <nn}; 1966, ijjfi: {Wwtii«tfifeaO;AJ>iixvii(i99i) 
B. j^9 (tclicf bioii); trix (ipdf) B. 409 (pAuIk's]; Ergm igM, 1 ijfil (frirrfi 

jfwiitloo^: 194 $, iptip, i6i£ 

THE PELOPONNfiSE 

Acgioi C, VcJtct, jVgm (ipift) jaE; 4 E 191J, ABE; AA ipjA, jof. {tiAt 
mvft)}. 310E; AOtU xvlij B, jt; x« (1944) 74 (pinited iiucr, «n 

iwwplugtu); xiri(i9(Jiq B,iooa:;ixji(s!ja7)B. )4fiC;Jdfey. tii. 

Aliphem (ATtadij)^ A. K. Od^milm^Afiedsdih Atiph^ (196^}. 

ArgOf. Maic]y Gccmictnc-—bcxvli-boodii (i953“^]|i) in ClLrf5m'<|iie 
Foiiilla: Ixwd (1957} jpir. fworrioT ^vc); ADek jmi (196x^2) SS^; 

4 X 4 ii (1969) is!)if 4 iti(i 970 ) iBiySC C\ 3 sua\—AD€h xv (15IJI-5) KC 
Atbic. Atk* vi [1945) 117C 

GsrimK OfTimk iiU, 29^; viLi: sctii (Norxt Osncftrf); AJA xl fi9J&) 
43 #{J 9 J 7 ) J 4 jK(ltiikffli taomb$): xi (1942) 143C (liffOTfl); xvij (i94»J 

iJ3(Ww);xKxiii(j964) ; xxx¥ii(i9*&} 345^ (Lcdukm); 

KEEViil (19^) |f-( 4 |BIIcniiflOT)tMjrix(^ ufi! 

DlolkJ 4 .X.W lixi {195*) StC 
KiLinutx ADtU XX B. 

Karpophrtra (MoacaiU), A-U j j*sE {PQ 
Kythcri}. C. no* 7 (lkin)» 

Lcttu. Httpcfia xxiii(i954) 7- xxylyif, 

E A. Cistfdiicr. Mii^dbpoth ijC 
Mycaac,XEi 9 i=, 117S.VSSA 
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MyJoi. AE 1955, Ouxiiulu iW. 

Nauplion. igi&i iliff; f93$, 

Niififin^, ADfh xn (19^) B, i (i0i} 

PcTurfkorL VL Payne^ i (1940) 7. 

Pbni {AdiaiiJ. RiH 1956, i^ft : 1957, 11. 

Pylot 4 (j 1 kiii (1959) 

SkyotL PAE I9JU 1S9 (vale iiticri)^ limvj); KXii (fpO?) B; 

Spi^H B 5 >t 3 HI 1 aili (i 95 ?ft- 7 ) i jjt; /IDvllf ibe (1964^ A. lijft, 

jSj-S (Aidujc) i jci&ryi aoiE (Fdppoiuicuiui Wir rrir^tfi), 

Stymphulc^ 1912^^ 120C (dtambex lumb). 

'rbeii«i (Arcadzajp AAA t tB^jC 

Tiryn*. MiUkf xud F. Odtruim, TiFjm i (fc^raj istC; bttviii(i96|) 
kC; /IDf/r xxii (196?) B. ftou 

Trmzm, G, WeUcr+ Twitiw mid IGt/iHfittiff {1941) Ttiym 1 ,11+, 

Tiopani Rachi (Mokuu). ADfh xvin ftp6j) B. 91 fE (tinnului^ mtie istngai)p 
Zjfgotffia Q W* Blegeii, Zf^twki (1923) 67L 

CENTRAL GREECE 
Ahii (Phodi), PilH t9CMS, 144* 

Aiyta (AnuDjnla)^ PAE ipjov i+tlE (idtar {wtimhi], 

AtubofiotL ADrit U (ipttf) B. JO; dE 19 Jj /4 j: 1955, Ckcim^u idE 
(HdlcniitJe cneroiurc}, 

Antfacdon. AM iii ti 37 &) jK 9 (lion}. 

Corcyra. RoiktOTAlfb* Kc^kyra Li (1939) iT&ff. (lioni}; J. F- Cromfi b 
AfiiKMdijmf T. lViqidnd{i^$^ 53 (Maidciratci)iiiikff aEVii^ioda) Bi ao^iE; 
3tL)^(k9d4) B, 3TJJ X3f(i96s) B. 395. 

Cbcnmi^ /f.W mviii (190J) 3&1C: K!ii^ jcxki (193^^) an 5 £;d/d Ijoi (195S) 
|tt; A. S. F. Ojw on^ D* L. P*gc^ T^r CWor^ cjktekflger {t^} li, 195. 
DtJfihL P. b Bis, p 1 - +0.1 (tomb jaor]| F^wiWej 

^ V (i9oS) W% bi (1937) 4^. {PC clmibtf imb); 

d/>r/f w (19^) B. » 0p^5} B. 2^. (dLtmbcf]; «xii (1967) B. J91 
(pit), 

Driiii(Boewria). PilEi9i4 140, 

Euboea^ general. G, A, PnpabasLldoip Ptri fon in Enbeid 
BSA Iki {19^) 3 ji; 

Euboea^ Clidcn. R 4 E1900^ 6i; *9QJ^ tfiflt 

Euboetp EtettUi AB |i£; 1903^ i£; . 4 Af xxvt (1901] (dumber 
Mcob): xxEvii] (19*1) iS9K; BSA dTti iC [grave mes); dBffr xx 
{iSOjj i7o£; stxii (19S7) B* aTjC (ftfrMfl); lociil (J9^S) Bp ijcrflj j^rrjJbf 
Aunn IX (1966) iJo£: xiifiy^J 74iE (Arwrr); C- Ererna tii (x97D)h 

Etibocap Ld'kanit A/ih. Rff<vtt *9^7/# ii ([9O9} 93 ff 

Etiboea, VatbU. .AAf xxvi (1901) [Mac. urmb]. 

Hatai. HfjpiTwxi{T943] 
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HiliariM. -IH 1^. ChitEoilci JciF. 

klucj. ^4 xku (10J3) lijtC 

Kal^dtoB. £. D)'ggvc:, Utt Hmm ron Kklyitm f 

Kqtlullniia. AE loja, jffl; igjj, 

Uiliis. W. I>iirpfpld, Al:-lthJat {192.7) aoS^iAAA iii(1970) joL (licllcnutii; 
aicItMnre), 

MafcflnfPhodtJ, ADeh vx^i^tU) B. C. AtAieem dc Pimtiit {1969I 
Megan. ^ ipjj, isoCiAAA 

Myntiii(OailiaB Locrit}^. AE ijUT-A, /flisC { WjitticTT gnTc)i 
OtnciMu (Lociii). PAE ijrC (dbmibcr tDiiib)^ 

PlitacL i 3 p 9 , 4^r, 

RhibMtt. JHS Ixxxvu{i 96>7) izUff (rei-iew of fi&l xiv {ifttfH) 

i 26 fi:;JJ« 3 oti 5 e{T 909 ) }o*C:x«((!pjo) ijeCijiEigta, fOsff.i P. N, U«, 
BWi: Ckw Potterf (ijnj), A/ybail^i awJ (l9J4}> Sixfh tmd F^h 

Century Peittry (1937). 

Tnugn. ]}. Hai Mw ii t i tff , itpuhhm Ttiiuj((aei Jeterwtwwtt {tfil4]; 

PAE rMI^7, d*; 1911, ijzff.: AA 1912,140 (dterabei tomh); 4 W x (iSSj) 
I $ 9 ^ {pttioted ilaba}, 

■nwbo, ADfh iii (1917) ajf, (pinied (fft), iixt; a (1965] B. pL^841 (roiJMiiJ 
Jfrkt); Dtj (i 9 (S <4 B. tgdE; axii (fdKi?) ijiC; Trriti (ipdS) B. aj ^ AE 
t 967 t ebranika ijf, (dumber 

Tbmnop^’lae. PAB 1^9, 8a; Y- fi^^uigpon, ij {‘all/e Ja Satrchfins (1937] 
Z40II; A]A b(b (l9$8) aij. 

Tbeifiat PAE t£ 83 .d 7 k; ipu, isJ^iJcSefy, pjf 
Tridiomnii (AetuUa).jiE ipod, 60 . (dumber ismibj. 

VrjtnciL PAE 1904, j 9 C;i! 4 .y x»c(]9(ij) )jsC 

NORTH GREECE 

GENERAL 

S, Cauoo, Mustierm, Thtett ati tUytin N, G, L. tliuiiiDoiuI, Jastui 

MACEDONIA AND CHALCIHICE 
AiraiU, RSul xriij (1916-17) l8C 

AmphipoUi. O. Branco', TJic Lion tVcaiumcn; et Anphipntii (1941) 1 BjjHH 
I 9 J 9 f JTff.I ipfio, 670!, 76 Cvnjr, Anh, C 3 nff. viii (i{lds) pi. 

lij (ibtn], Mac lonibt—RCH xaSi ((#91?} 135S!; 1957, jdlT.; 195#, 

7rfF,: J!Xii,6<5f.; 

Angiiti. A.-L1 i (j96S) nf,L (Mac, Mmb), 

Quudiitsa. RM mv (4919^1) dffi; xxn (jgij-j) iff; Opiirt. Aik. hf (19S9) 
Dcrvttti,jlDfJlr 3nriH(]^|) Tpfff. 

Dt™. ADrii nd (hkMp) H, p!. iSjt (xMpara). Mac tomba-PAE «m Jdff 
[etAniiquby 1970. i*jC): 1956, ijiff. 
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F t few . ALkli xxi {i9^\ B. uiff* (dBmhfi fomb). 

KjryttL fL 4 E 1955^ i jiC (MiC tomb}. 

RiSJtajf (Ainpypolls) K 1960, 6 i^ (Mac, tcmb); [tuniulu^. 

Kilkii.BCMlxicviLi ()054) 140 (Mjo. ramb). 

fCp:£irm. AH 194^^^ PAH ^JSt£ (crcisoil goim); 96C; t9^p 
107. 

tilTkii. BSA xxiji(igiS-i9) 14JL (M^e. tomb), 

UkkouiJL BCI{ IxDvfiiC (MiJOH lomb), 

Mac. tombs^/4//lucvj (1911) i^iK\ Ba!km Sfudia lU (19^^) 449^ 
htiiadix (Njumisa). NLtc. tocab—F- Fctfii, O Ltfkaikm (19^); 

Alii ni Am^H Cibis. t (jj^i) 4of£; ii (iOj|) 6^4^',; 

AA m 3 * 

.^I3ouul.HCHbatv^ii(i954) 140 (Mic. iambi). 

NUttiisL ^ F. Kinchp te ds jV£ausfd {t 92 ci» Mk, tomb)» 

Nigriti. ADfb xd B. 3^jJT (Mat 
Ni ^osiatx i (Ampypolu}. TimEiiJ!±i---Ad^j Cnsj^. Oux, dii 
X 953 >, 44C 

Oljiitliin- D. M- R^ibinsim, Exavaiiiw si Ofyalhiu si il (19Jo) 

(Koiue of the Tombs&Dflkc Cirva). 

Fllaatsi. L Hnocy «ad tA Daumcir arfhMcgiqHe dn (1S76) 

pi. 1 j (Mat tamb), 

Pi^, AD^h X 3 C (1965) B. 4 r 4 £- ftiilccit 11 jll (Mat lonib}* 

FtiilippL AlVir xhcfipfU) 57^., (Mac. lomb), 

Por^dak- ADtb ?cxi ([961$^] 343 (cLiisihcamib). 

P^'ihu. Hcozey-Daumet, op, oil, pL 37(Mac. tomb; the klinai cq the Lotme). 
SalaDikx BSA 3 cidjs(i 9 iS-i 9 } jif s Jlfdk)l[raiTi^ii(i9J|) jpyff Mac. tomb*— 
BSA kxiii (1913-19} 4a {Mimistir Rnad); AA 1943^ jiiif.; ADeU xxii 
(191?^) E. 199 £; M 4 bf 4 ^{ 4 £r U (19159) HJjC {A. AihmaaicwJ, 

Sodo (Saloniki)^ A£ 1937. tiii. (di^lxr taiiilis). 

Scrmylt ADfh iz (1974-3} B. 

Semi (Aedtmodiofi], Hmm~~AAA i (J96S} 14B1 ADtli zxii (J967) E. 4 i|C; 
xziji(ig^ 3 ) B. 35^. 

SuicrokanrcL ADch letJi (1967) 427 (M*t tomb). 

Stravroiipolif. PrlH 1953^ xjjC (Mat tomb). 

Sytlata. AJ>i;iif Xt 3 t(i 9 ^ A, 8+C 

Toumbft. Petui IQ C^kiri£Emi?H +1. Or|(it»bf in, 3 J 3 £ 

Verging. M. AodrasiikoSt 1 (19O9}; Arri P 7 Cettgr* pfOtoH- ut 

(19^6) sff.j PAH I9S3 p i 49 fi! (ch^niber lomh);Af>olf xtu (t^At-a) A. aiaff.j 
(1963) B. aT7C; K. RoimtciLK AiJififciJcfcw (1951); 

StttJirj V (19(4} joif (paimod ifofrjt Afittf/widM tz ( 19 * 59 ) 

Vetffifci. AE 1911 ^ ADck zviii (i 0 }) B. xiti dZ (l 9 ^) |JI (duenbo' 
tofftbj)^ zm (19^) Bh pi* J09e (lustfR^rei)^ 407ft, (M*e. trnnbj i zziii 
(ip 6 S) B. 345- 
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THkACB 

Abdaa. ADfIt tx B. 4teC; fi'jim 1 ^ 66 . <SiE 
Sbeiu. BCM xTOx (T91 j} 

ILisRinIJIc. AJA xlix 4oaiF! 

Kiilckilue. A$.4 xvii (ijid-u) A. Mmiet, Afetwfa,' (tniiL 

Abltepe. AA tgj t. 4JrEC 

OhyniE. ADcb xx *4#-J AAA ii (19C9J15SC 

EPIRUS AND THE NORTH-WEST 

Alta (Auibrada). ADcb xx B. jjjflli ADeb x fipsia) 6j£ (HelbuBic 
encJoum}; PAB tpj7. *jfil 

CixrcyEL ADeb xvil (mrtwj J). it) 4 i *™i (i9<SjJ B, tsp; Jtix (ipfi4) 8. Jt5 : 

Jtx(ip6i) B. JI«;4A.4m(i9^g) (5S£ 

Kauope. PAE 1^55, jadC (Mac. twnb), 

PnsvcTO fMidnJttta). ADett irrii (1961) B. jox (ipd*) B. jofiff.; AAA 
iii(i97D) 41 £ (eodomic with iiaioa). 

Vioa Zagoriou. ADeb jctii (ipef?) B. J4<s£,; xiiU(ip<S8} B. i»7ff 

THESSALY 
Chyictbi. P.i£ tpi4, t<S4. 

Coo^oaidyW PAE ipi Js+ff. (Aew!). 

CmnikDi. AA lyiC (tomalm). 

Hatot. BSA xviii (tpn—la) j{£ 

ItilkM. Et4E igii, joj; tgSo, sj£ 

Kannem. ADeb xn(i9fo) B. >77ff; AA tp6o. tT^f.* BcJtfWt* iU (iptfo) igff. 
Lamia. .lAinjAt iji (iJuinlw tomb). 

Larm. F. Stl^n, i>u beUaiiMthf Tltettalim {I914) pp; AE ipop, x 0 . (Mac. 
tconb]. 

MuntajianL BSA xni i£ 

Omoliod. ADeb *vH (ip&i-a) tyjE 

Pagasii-Dcmeiziu. F, SfibUn, Pagaiai iW Dpturtri^ (1934) ijiff. 

Paspalu. PAE 1909, ]$9£(iiuit am] dog). 

Pelintia. AAA iir (fpyo} aoSff. 

Phanal^i. A£ tpiO-i, 5ciff. (Oqilue band): PAB ipji, rjjfi!; 

»P55i > 4 e£(a*clb«rct,rtpfc/), 

PfietaL PAB 1907, ijytt (ArrM«t}. 

PibAoepe. JliS xx (1900] aoC (timmlm}. 
llicotokpu. BSA ni] (1906^ J4t£ 

ISLANDS 

LctiUK>t. w/ana (1932-1), 

SunothtaK K. Lc^Litiaiim Gcftct w Sm^thistr (iQdid); Ardtoii^hgf ami (1964) 
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Tenodoi. AJA Jzvil (dujnW tmnb]- 

Tbcw*. Jcfery, joq£ (mflfmj of GLuik^). 


WESTERN GREEK COLONIES 

Amgas. NSc 42a£; i72i(ii^fr3Vi?] i Qaa^emi 

Ji artk. liL \ Lawreitte^ Gfulr^^afunr lit (Tomboritctoiif 

etc,) \ F. Muami, Ag^gcnte 102 (tHglypb um>pbigui). 

BrindiiL . 44 ;ri i Mem. Gr-iffTd v (1^] iiiC 

Catiwrim, M 0 n. Ati:. i* (tB^J aoifE [dpfit foimjifrjwiw); aav (19^4! 

B, Pace, Caimtrma (1927) 1 iif. (ftooc ruiTuiii), 

CiTajiiii. NSr 191S* 66ff. 

Cadloiiii. iU'cTfi. Ant. xxni fr9t4) SPOtiC 
Cxotoai. NSf I9J5+ 

Cumae Mon. Am. sdii (190}) 210 . [ sodi (ipi j). 

GcLl Mim, Am, 5CVU (ipcKi) SjiC {^p^l aVSc Jpji, iJTff. {kSki tirigil); 

2^i£; ]96o« ijtC: AA 1954^ {Bucoa). 

Gmii del Colic. ALm. /tor* 3dv(];96]] 144^ 

HiTncrt- Ardi. 

Iidna. Hofit. Afitf. bc/IxJ {1:951-4) ; itirf c Soe^ Mi^a Crma I ( 1954 ) 

v\t\ (1956] 0.1 Jill j£ 

Leutuim^L jVSc. 1941, iit0: 1955, i^S 0 . 

LoerL jYSf 1911 Sa|JpL 0 ; 191J Spppl 0 . (raocaph?); 1917# loiff. (dppi}; 

Megan Hybhex I (iflip) t6^ (t^FPh 

SSc I949p ip3f: 1954, Soff (guddsi wj^Liwms^. kovmt^ borsemat)^ jpuff.j 
1956, tAsE; ylA 19A4. 7T5C {rider rdid); VaU^ iiul F- Vilbrl, A%er4 
NyUsfd hr(i96i^ 35 {ftidjJbnvub Ikwij). 

MtupuntuEm 194JJ, 54^: ipfiW. iltdfffs Rfpurlf t 0^7 J4- 
Mylai AA I954t $0 
Naxi»^ jVSf 1903. 67. 

Pootam. NS^ 185?. *95*^ AA ipsfi, 405^- Pitntcd. 

mttibj—P, SesderL in Rit^- Xrf, Aidi. N. S, v/^i (195^) (tmnrary 
in Ardu Report) igs? 3^)i A}fi t Afflif. ii'X (1963-9}. Caiotjph— 
Bctt.iTA/Tt 5d* 33C; B, Neuiitii, Tw rmrt/tfttff fwi 
Patcmio. Kokahi xll (1966) 134^; NSc 1 T 0 
Rlugiou. MSc isw;a* i 66 fCi 1957. jSifT 
SeUmu, 1964^ 7 ^ 0 r,NSc 1966, apBjE; 

Spina. ^ih4 c rEfrufu (1959) asC 

Synwzufe. NSc 1^*95. tQ 0 . (CXLH cmrtraatdjt 1$97» 1903. 

3ti£ (paiiuixl dfTMj); tpOTTi 74S* 2^6Slt i9*j, J|£: tp^i- 

4ns; A^A kii (19^ sspfli (early). 
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Tkftamm. NSc 1906,is^o^ 43^.; 1964^ 357C 
jW i^, ^&4£f Ati f Afcfit viU (]#7) |tC (itUec^" cci^)i ji^ffeiwr^ 
xxxv)^vm(j9^9-^} 7E 
TbapvML BCH bxvi {ts>5l) 137. 

ZiQcle. SSi 1954* 5i£ 

BLACK SBA COLONIES 

Ail early towccfi m wcU reviewed iti E. Mmnt, Srfihimi Cmks 
Wc jdd kIccdh! rcicnncesiD iomc Litct worfc^ 

Apalbnix Svv. Ank 1969,75 (pimted 

[stroi, Dadj xLi (1959) t4lC;lIivtriated. Cwdaradii} iii ppE 

KaSani;. Dacia t (19^1) iyjC 

KcreL M 4 rcrf 4 lf nnf /twjrtAn 

Mwnlina, AJtf Z!pivi(i9ii) joSC 

Nyttifhaeuttu Mdtteri^W ^jnmLnr Ixzic{i959) j£ 

Si&opc. Aknrgiljuul L BudJ^ rerj^»&iri£b{r9j6) £ 

CYBENAICA 

Cyrent J. Cuscli^ BSk xciii (195$) iff ? A. B.we* CyftiMifwt Ea^p^jrlnrr 
^ the Umvzrsify il/ ilDmJfrrfcr £Si 4 IxLl (1907} X|[£ (fube 

&9ada), Anicpcuc and cdicr <y. 3 j F. Qumoux, Cyrhtt 

fei» 19:3£ ; L Reimbauix^ Coraf^^ i^Foii 

(1960) 14 - 

McsiL UlyaAj(SiqH 4 i (isK^) 

Toltnehs MimcAcma, Quadimt dl oFthcakg^lit delta Uhk ui fipia) 31^1 


INDEX O? SUBJECTS AND SITES 


A. {71 

Abckxi a* 9 w 31? 

Abuxti 3m |i4 

6il^i l}P 

Aduu Up MI 9 
Ackkrui s»£p 

Acm^ ij7» 3W 

Ac^ i*iC iJi| aA4p ^ 77 ,17V 
Aeot» ITS* 

Aetcilii u|i» 3e 7V 
A^*ti 17 Z* E 79 » Ufp JU 
Atfylli ig£ 

Af Mim lllj 711 

nAtcxiuKlrf iTD, 

Alexjfifiini 11 ^. 11 $, 113 p 

7<3ip jklE 

ALphcin J4^ lift, ;c4p |]^ 
AUetu avT 

Altra 31 137 , X* 6 , iOi£ 
ALxntar II 4 
Alyfu 301 
Aiuidvb 

Aitiarj^ ifilf.* 199 

AmohipaEa 340 . ^1*. ^ 

AfUAltfHIEl 

AiurywK s7r fia, 41,7fl>i ^ 
A»tlrM liO 
Ad^kfii 37i 
A^wddia llJ 
ApiUk Jil3» l|4^ JZ4 

ApodJi tV 7 p Wf 

ISA 

Ai^tkcL jvp fia 194 
Ar^Oi 14-6,3C»ip 
Amu w|!h, i&jL 

Aiu x96 

AA nrn, typn iA }3i 37^^ S5- 

tAj. trst* i®3f 
3Wp m 
Adu i$o 
Auiiiik 349 
Asm 340 

Aitn^ 77 p j 4 j 

Aj£^aLlLa 107 

Ad^u: Acroj^tU ■ 

Afpjn 3^35. VI. 

PofiiMni ^rCatB jf, ji, 
4Vt:. dvC, Vi£» iw» 
TtamiujockiB Wall 4 ^, 69 * 
lj£^ Vjp tOjJ ^.4 ^34, ijdi 
197 ^ Sh Lbr Noto lo Oil 
U-Vm iMil amamm 
m 4 pcriodi af uie; nid, 19 $^ 
*Vi, i!H. 194 ^^ 


iiL-t7 > ii 9 p ULt* ij«r+1*3. 
ifT, 5 * 4 ti ^67 

D4b7l9b 13A, 

Eves 334 

131 , 1 & 4,104 
BeretiA 115* Ji7f 
Ukt, ■» Kfjm 
Black S<* 111 C, 

Btizniiza 306, JI9 
IkHHHiiTfi, ICO, 171, tSlCf ISAp 

10J, ^ 11 su 141 . ii 4 t mt 
3j6.139. ^ 

Bc>OEa 67 p mt, 

SniKwi 61 
UuBl Ijd, 3*0 
Buicn jot; 

Cimuiu j[4, i4ip ^iz»|iS 
Ciniunk ^4* 

CaKBeuiidt rfik ]ii 
Cvii 34 Vp M7t, 

Ciiiialrif lulti III, 247C. 

C^ ^iO, ju, Jt*t, 117^ Ji4 
C^iiipbi A6i 99^ ii4p 179^ 
146^ *97^* JSI4 ^1 W 
dyrnwil^ 

Cfukitxba 111 
OuLkiiiiQ? uj 
OilcHi*! 

Qniiibcr^nilA iTLk 

475-6, 161, ivjf.. 196, J0f, 
157, 164,170. 37*-*a. 
loj^lJ, JI5C 
dmoa tajL 
"OinM*! Fac’ 16J1 i64t 
111, ii6r 4M 
Outuiiiiii r96^ 191 
Oscnoncjc 

J1V 

OiUdcn Ifi. Ji. 6d, 63, 70-4, 
54, 97^, lAL 176-64, tSj, 
ifiS-W mi JEJ* 6II; 

«mciietia J*, v t, iSj^. Wi 

:|tSi cEBAUluiA 74, 99. 
[64, j6Ap itgL m 
diin ilLip J44 p 3 ei 
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